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A MONG all the Hilforians of antiquity, whole works 

have been judged worthy of the admiration or regard 
of later times, there is none perhaps, fo little known, as the 
Author who is now offered to the publick. The words, 
grave, judicious, excellent, are indeed tranfmitted from pen 
to pen, and fill the mouth of every critick. But though the 
name of Polybius be thus (till accompanied with fome mark 
of refped and honour, his real character has remained almoft 
unnoticed ; and his writings, even though confefled to be 
the object of efteem and.praife, by degrees have fallen under 
that kind of neglect and general difregard, which ufually 
forerun oblivion. 

It may be ufeful therefore to confider fome of the chief 
among the caufes, that have concurred to produce lo perverle 
an accident, before we attempt to lead the reader into a 
clofer view of thofe many excellencies that are peculiar to the 
following Hiftory, and which drew towards it the attention 
and refpeft of all the wife and learned, in the enlightened 
times of Greece and Rome. 

Amidft all the advantages, which the moderns are by many 
fuppofed to have gained againlf the ancients, with refpeft to 
the points of ufeful knowledge, and the enlargement of all 
true and lolid fcience, it cannot but be allowed, that, in the 
Art of Writing, the latter ftill maintain their rank unrivalled; 
and that the graces and the charms, the exa&nefs, ftrength, 
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and energy, which make feverally the charader of their mod 
perfect compofitions, are in vain fought for in the produdiona 
of the prefent age. Thofe therefore that take into their hands 
the remains of any celebrated name either of Greece or Rome, 
are in the firfb place accudomed to expert, if not aiaultlefs work, 
yet fome difplay at lead of that fuperiority, which,the warmed 
emulation has not yet been able to exceed ; fome beamings of 
thofe excellencies, which drike and captivate the mind, and 
render irrefidable the words of wifdom, when delivered from the 
lips of beauty. It is not therefore judged fufficient, that the 
matter be grave and weighty • unlefs the manner alfo be in- 
chanting. In vain are things difpofed dn order, and words 
made expreflive of the fenfe. We demand likewife an arrange¬ 
ment, that may pleafe the fancy ; and a harmony, that may 
fill the ear. Or on the other hand, if the dyle be fuch as 
rejeds the embellishments of art, yet let us find in it at lead 
that full and clofe concifenefs, that commanding dignity, 
that fmooth and pure Simplicity, in a word, thofe naked 
graces, which outfhine all ornament. 

Such are the expectations of every reader, who has gained 
a fade fufficient to difcern, that thefe beauties are in fad dif- 
fufed through all the finished pieces' of antiquity. For 
though, even among the ancients, there were as many diffe¬ 
rent dyles as authors, yet nature, and found criticifm which 
drew it’s rules from nature, referred them all to two or three 
general kinds, of which each had it’s edablifhed laws; which, 
while they ferved to indrud the writer in his art, afforded 
likewife a fure criterion, by which his works were either cen- 
fured of approved. Was it the purpofe of an Author, to re¬ 
cite pad events, or convey leflons of indrudion, in a language 
Simple and unadorned ? It was demanded by thefe laws, 
that his dyle Should be concife and pure: that the fentiment 
and didion fhould be clofely joined; and no word admitted, 
that did not add fomewhat to the fenfe; that through the 
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whole fhould be found a certain air of eafe and freedom, 
mixed however with ftrength and dignity; and that, void 
of all appearance of ftudy and of art, he fhould ftrive to make - 
etfen negligence itfelf alluring. If, on the contrary, his de¬ 
fire was to excell in the florid kind, the fame laws required, 
that the fimple charms of nature fhould be adorned with all 
the elegance and pomp of art: that fplendid images fhould 
flatter and delude the fancy : that the didtion fhould be nohl?, 
polite, and brilliant: that every word fhould be drefled in 
Smiles : and that* the periods fhould be meafured with the 
niceft care ; be joined together in the fofteft bands of har¬ 
mony ; and flow intermingled, without obftacle or paufe. 
Laftly, with refpedt to that likewife which was called the 
intermediate kind of compofition, thefe laws were careful alfo, 
to prefcribe the proper temperament, in which the beauties 
of the former two fhould meet and be united : and to ad- 
juft the mixture of the graceful and auftere, the artificial and 
the fimple, in fuch exadt proportion, that the one never fhould 
prevail againfl: the other, but both govern through the whole 
with a kind of mingled fway. 

Now with regard to the Author of the following work, it 
muft freely be acknowledged, that, inflead of having gained 
any approved degree of excellence in either of thefe eftabjifhcd 
modes of compofition, he on the contrary revolts alike againfl 
the laws of all, Inflead of charms that might allure, an 
energy that might command, or flowing foftnefs that might 
carry with it the attention of the reader, we meet at every 
ftep fome deformity which excites difguft, fome coldnefs 
which offends, fome obftacles which expofe our patience to 
* the fevercft proof. Inflead of elegant fimplicity, we find in 
every part a ruftick coarfenefs: inflead of a ‘neat and clear 
concifenefs, a redundance of impure expreflion : inflead. of 
an affemblage of kindred images, allufions remote and forced: 
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and in the place of a full, majeftick, and continued harmony, 
founds that fatigue and wound the ear, periods broken and 
tranfverfed. It cannot therefore be greatly wondered at, that 
many, even among the warm admirers of antiquity, fliould 
have been difcouraged from perufing writings, which are void 
of all the charms of nature and|art; which difplay neither ele¬ 
gance nor ftrength ; neither eafe nor dignity; Simplicity nor 
majefty; but are in every part disfigured, either by taftelefs and 
ill-forted ornaments, or a negligence that is wholly dellitute 
of grace. 

But befides the utter want of all thofo beauties, that reign 
through the compofitions of the other celebrated ancients, 
there is alfo in Polybius one eminent vice, which muft be 
allowed to have been not lefs the caufe, than that now men¬ 
tioned, of the almoft general difregard to which his works 
have been condemned. This is the Obfcurity, which is found 
as we may fay in every page, through all the following Hiftory. 
For it is not that obfcurity, which fprings folely from thofo 
ancient manners, cuftoms, fcience, difoipline, which, though 
they were familiar to the times in which the author wrote, 
are unknown to the prefent age. Nor is it that only on the 
other hand, which is caufed by the ravages of years; that, 
which never fails to attend a mangled or corrupted text. But 
it is fuch, as may well be termed a congenial and inbred ob- 
fourity: an obfcurity, which refults from complicated and em- 
baraffed fenfo ; from periods difordered and tranfpofed; from 
ufelefs expletives; and from words, which are either deftitute 
of any fignification, or employed in one fo different from 
their own, that even thofo, who are moft converfant in the 
language, are oftentimes intangled in a maze of doubt and 

intricacy, from which, after all their efforts, they are never 
able to get free. 

Some other caufos, of lighter moment, might be men¬ 
tioned, 
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tioned, as havifig in part contributed to produce the efFe& of 
which we are fpeaking *. But thefe are the principal, and 

moft 


the 



* Among thefe, we may juft take notice of an opinion which has prevailed with 
many, that the following Hiftory, with refpedt both to the matter which it contains, 
and'the manner alfo in which the work is executed, tends principally to promote the 
improvement of that knowledge which relates to war, and cannot even eafily be 
underftood, but by thofe only who have pafled their life in camps. This prejudice, 
if it drew not it’s beginning, feems however to have been chiefly propagated, from 

ains of a lively Frenchman, who fome years ago prefented the Author to the 
puotick in all the pomp of military drefs ; and, under the weight of an enlarged and 
bulky Comment, in which the fentiment now mentioned is every where induftri- 
oufly repeated and enforced, ftifled the merit of a judicious and fenflble Tranflation. 
But his profeflion, it feems, was that of arms: and moft admirably does felf-love 
perform it’s part. For being firft perfuaded, that, among all the objects of human 
knowledge and inquiry, there was none more noble or important, than the Arc 
in which himfelf was (killed, he boldly miftakes, for the charatteriftical diftin&ion 
in the Original, that which was only an incidental excellence; and from thence 
forms, as he exprefies it, the grand defign of railing, upon thofe materials that 
were before him, acomplece military ftrutture: as if the purpofe of this great Hif- 
torian had been Amply to compofe a body of Tadics, or a treatife on the Strata ¬ 
gems of War; and not rather to illuftrate and explain the moft fublime of all the 
iubjeds of Civil fcience, which the annals of mankind can boaft; to fliew, “ from 
what caufes, and through what kind of government, almoft the whole habitable 
world, in lefs than the courfe of fifty-three years, was reduced beneath the Roman 
yoke.” But indeed the whole weaknefs and abfurdity of this conceit will appear fo 
manifeft from the very firft pages of the Hiftory, that it is not neceflary to employ 
in this place any greater pains to expofe it. I 111 all therefore only add, with refped 
to the opinion abovementioned, that firft, it is by no means in general true, as the 
favourers of this opinion are ever ready to affirm, that the delcriptions of fieges 
and of battles, as they occur in ancient authors, cannot eafily be underftood, but 
by thofe only who have pafled their life in camps. If indeed the bufinefs, that i; 


here required, were to weigh the difficulties, and to decide concerning the expedi¬ 
ency or the ralhnefs, of any military enterprize; to applaud, or to condemn, the 
difpofition of an army in the field ; todifplay the prudence, or dete£t the errors, of 
a General; this would doubdefs be a province, which every man of letters would 
moft willingly refign, to thofe whofe ftudies and experience had qualified them in 
a more peculiar manner to be judges in it. But when the talk, as in reading or 
tranflating, is limply to apprehend- the meaning of the terms in any ancient and 
dead language, it is clear that this can be only done, and that in moft cafes it has 
been done effectually, by furveying the analogy of the language, examining well 
the context, and tracing all the various fignifications, in which the fame terms are 
ufed by different writers. Secondly, thefe deferiptions, as they are more full and 
perfect, are more perfpicuous alfo in Polybius, than thofe that are found in other 
writers. For as he had been himfelf employed in the exercife of arms, and had 

joined. 
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moft important. And indeed to fay the truth, how reafon- 
able muft it be thought, that fuch. an Author ftiould at once 
be abandoned to oblivion or'contempt: unlefs perhaps there 
fhould be found, under this rough covering, fome delicious 
kind of fruit; fome excellencies, which may be efteemed a 
more than equal counterpoife to his defeats. And this is that 
which we fliall now confider. 

In all the various hiftory of that great people, wholes 
power, from fmall and jcontemptible beginnings, was by de¬ 
grees extended to the limits of the world, and whofe virtue, 
policy, and laws, are ftill refpedted and approved, if there be 
any part more uleful, more important, and more illuftrious 

than the reft, it is, beyond all doubt, that very Period, which 

furnifhed the materials of the following work.. A period, 
not weakened and deformed by fenfelefs fictions, the offspring 
of wild vanity and impure tradition ; but refting on the 
grounds of folid truth, and unfufpe&ed teftimony. A period, 
which difplays this celebrated Empire, not ftruggling with the 
dangers and the ills of feeble infancy, nor tottering under the 
oppreflive weight of age : but firm in manly ft rength, mature 
in vigour, a&ive, ardent, uncontrouled, invincible. In the 
fcene here prefented to us, we are not, on the one hand, led 

joined, to a confummate flail, a long experience Iikewife in the art of war, lie from 
thence was able to relate all military events with clcarnefs and precifion * to aflign to 
every term it’s own proper place and peculiar fenfe i and to avoid that intricacy, in 
which the hiftorians, who have tranfmitted to us an account of the Roman wars, 
are frequently intangled. In the lalt place we may remark, that the intention of 
the author in that very Comment, of which we have been fpeaking, was not, as 
is commonly fuppofed,. to illuftrate or remove the difficulties of the Original, but 
chiefly to accommodate to his own favourite Syftem the battles which are there de- 
fcribed ; and to make, as himfelf declares, “Polybius more fubfervient to the 
Comment, than the Comment to Polybius.” From hence therefore has it hap¬ 
pened, as it might indeed moft reafonably be expc&ed, and as every candid and 
judicious reader will be ready to acknowledge, that, ,in the execution of this bold 
defign, numberlefs paflages are tortured, mifunderftood, and mifapplied; and that 
even, the Prints, which are added in the work, are.in many important points defec¬ 
tive, and in many alfo repugnant to the plain exprcffi.ons of the text, 

to 
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to view the momentary wars, the precarious and unmeditated 
conquefts, the inteftine feuds and jealoufies, the rage and 
madnefs, of a half-inftruCted, and half-policied people, rough 
and favage in their manners, virtuous to the extreme, and ex¬ 
ulting in a licentious and. ungovernable, freedom. - Nor is it, 
on the other hand, the fad picture of a State, corrupted and 
difpirited through the foft arts of luxury, difgraced by vices, 
and enflaved to tyrants. The annals of this Period offer 
a far nobler fpeCtacle: a government, arrived at perfect 
growth, and flourifhing in the faireft form: a fteady, deep, 
ex ten five, and forefeeing policy : a people, joined together by 
great and generous fentiments, even more than by the ties of 
common intereft : a fovereign power, exerted folely to main¬ 
tain the general good: a liberty reftrained by reafon, and fub- 
miflive to the authority of laws, 

A State, thus framed, and thus conduced, could not long 
remain infenfible of it’s own inherent ftrength and force. 
From this time therefore, it feemed to be a matter of fmall 
moment and importance to the Romans, that they fhould be 
able effectually to employ their talents and their power, to 
maintain their empire in tranquillity and dignity, to afford fe- 
curity to their allies, and hold all the neighbouring States under 
due reftraint. Seated as it were upon a ftrong and lofty emi¬ 
nence, they begin now to extend their views, even to coun¬ 
tries the moft remote; and refolve to bend the moft haughty 
and moft powerful kingdoms to their laws. The conqueft of 
the world was judged to be an eafy tafk, to a people, whofe 
expectations of fuccefs were not founded upon their armies, 
however ftrong and numerous, nor even upon their military 
fkill and difcipline, however perfect and accomplifhed; but 
fprung folely from the exertion of a fteady wifdom, and fcdate 
difcernment; from a forefight, which had weighed all diffi¬ 
culties ; from regular defigns, whofe joint dependance was of 
itfelf fufticient to carry them into execution; from vigorous 
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counfels, which difdained refiftance; and from a firmnefs, 
which derided ill fuccels, atld rofe fuperior to the heavieft 

ftrokes of fortune. Nor did the event in any point deceive 
their hopes. The moft fkilful, dexterous, and undaunted 
General, of all that the world had feen, in vain leads his army 
from the extreme boundaries of Spain, traverfes the Pyrenaeans 
and the Alps, and falls, like thunder, upon Italy. Battle after 
battle loft, the braved of the legions ilain, the country wafted 
anddeftroyed, provinces revolting orfubdued, in vain threaten 
the extinction of the name of Rome. The Romans, confcious 
flill of their fuperior force, and ftanding firm againft mif- 
fortune, are perfuaded, that, unlels themfelves firft lole all 
hope, their country never can be loft. Their wounds, though 
deep and bleeding, inftead of draining from the members all 
their vital ftrength, ferve only to call forth new ftreams of vi¬ 
gour from the heart. Their policy, their manners, the frame 
itfelf of the Republick, all join to afford refources inexhaufti- 
ble, and which leem even to be multiplied by their defeats. 


Thus armed, and thus fupported, what wonder was it, that in 
the end they ftiould prevail againft an enemy, whofe very go¬ 
vernment itfelf, inftead of being fortified with the like advan¬ 
tages, was fuch as baffled even the fortune and the {kill of their 
own enterprifing and triumphant General, and rendered ufe- 
lefs all his victories. Annibal, enfeebled by fuccefs, exhaufted 
by continual conqueft, and in vain exerting his utmoft efforts 
to fubdue a people, who rofe with redoubled ftrength from 
every fall, was at laft forced to return, and employ all his 
courage and abilities, to refcue his own proper country from 
that deftruCtion, with which he had fo lately threatened Rome. 
But what courage, what abilities, could prolong the exiftence 
of an empire, deftitute of all internal force, and which 
carried in it’s bofom the immediate caufes of decay and diffo- 
lution ? The haughty Carthage, the tyrant of Spain and Afric, 
the fovereign miftrefs of commerce and the fea, bends her neck 

to 
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to the yoke : and from tlii$ time leaves full teifure to the Ro¬ 
many to purfue, ftep by Rep, the traces of their fir ft defign; 

to remove each obftacle, as they advanced; to divide, unite, 
oppofe, and counterbalance, the interefts, and the ftrength, 
of the mod formidable States, till they all became alike in¬ 
capable of redding, and were in turn compelled to feel and to 

acknowledge, that they had no laws left, no counfels, cuftoms, 
manners, policy, but the foie will of this invincible and wife 
Republick.f 

Such were the times, in which Polybius lived ; and fueh 
the fpe<ftacle, which he chofe to illuftrate in his writings. A 
fpecftacle, tranfcending all that can be offered to pur view, I 
do not fay in the rude age of Rome, but in thofe admired 
and boafted annals likewife, which belong to the later periods 
of this great empire; as much as diforder is excelled by 
union; effeminate bafenefs, by heroick bravery ; corrupted 
manners, by didntereded virtue; vile fubmidion, by a gene¬ 
rous and manly love of liberty ; or the little arts of jealous 

a 2 tyrants 

+ It Teemed unneceflary to enter here into any more circumftantial or particular 
detail of the defign and limits of the Hiftory, or to enumerate fingly all the events 
which it Contained: not only becaufe'the Author himfelf has given a very d i ft in ft 
and clear account both of the general form and nature of his undertaking, and of 
the diftribution and the order of it’s feveral parts •, but becaufe it has happened 
likewife, that of the whole original Work, which was extended to the number of 
forty Books, five only have been refeued from the hand of time. Yet thefe, as 
they are come to us intire, fo are they peifeft alfo with refpeft to the fubje&s of 
which they treat j and will, if I miftake not, fully exemplify all that is affirmed, 
concerning the charaftcr, and peculiar talents, of the Author. Among the Frag¬ 
ments that remain, felefted at various times, and by different perfons, from the 
other parts of the Hiftory, there are lome indeed of no inconfiderable length, and 
which are likewife fo much more confiderable in their value, that it was at firft de- 
figned to have added them in this Tranflation. But when it was found, that the 
iize of the Volume would be by that means doubled ; and was apprehended alfo, 
that, how curious foever or important thefe pieces might appear, many readers would 
be inclined to regard them ftill as Fragments, and reject.perhaps, together with 
the broken parts, even thofe that are left intire j it feemed moft expedient to re¬ 
fer ve them all for a feparate Publication. 
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tyrants and ambitious minifters, temporary fhifts, and expe¬ 
dients of a day, by that enlarged and powerful Policy, which 
looks forwards jto all future time, embraces every object, and 
attracts within the circle of it’s lyftem every poflible event. 

As the Subject therefore is thus great and interefling, let us 
in the next place examine likewife, whether the Work itfelf be 
not diftinguifhed alio by fome peculiar characters of excellence, 
that raife it above other Hiftories, and which ferve clearly to 
illuftrate and enforce the dignity and whole importance of the 
events of which it treats. 

If we conlider firft, what kind of talents, genius, and abi¬ 
lities fhould be required, to difplay in the fulleft light the 
wonders of fo auguft a fcene, and to point out diftinCtly, 
to the prefent and to future times, all the advantages that 
might be drawn from a period thus pregnant with inftruCtion, 
it will at once be obvious to remark, that fuch a work muft 
very far exceed the higheft reach of any Rhetorician, how¬ 
ever eloquent and learned, or any Sophift, however penetrat¬ 
ing and acute; and could only be fuccefsfully performed, by 
one, whofe knowledge of mankind, and long practice in the 
affairs of government, joined to an habitual and clofe atten¬ 
tion to the defigns, the workings, and effeCts, of policy, had 
enabled him to lift up the veil, and to view at leifure the fe** 
cret fprings, that actuated, and pufhed forwards, all the great 
machine: by one, whofe fortunes and condition had opened 
to him the means of being perfectly inflruCted and informed: 
by one, who had been himfelf a witnefs to the events which 
he relates, or had received his accounts at leaft from thofe 
that were: by one, whom credulity, or vanity, never could 
incline, to difgrace the truth by fplendid miracles, and de- 
formgfaCt by fiction : and laftly, by one, whofe natural love 
of virtue, and confcioufnefs of the importance of the truft in 
which he had engaged, fhould force his own pafllons, humour, 
intereft, to fill back and difappear, and fubftitute in their 
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place an exa&nefs, candour, and fidelity, fuperior to reproach 
or cenfure, .and exempt from all fufpicion. 

Such mud be the writer, to whofe teflimony we fhould 
yield a full a dent, to whofe authority we fhould fubmit, and 
whofe wifdom we fhould blindly trud, to guide us, through 
the long labyrinth of caufes and events, into a clear and com- 
prehenflve view of the motions, advancement, and whole 
progrefs, of the Roman greatnefs: and fuch, in every point, 
was that Hiflorian, whofe character we are here endeavouring 
to defcribe. Illudrious by his birth, and not lefs didinguifh- 
ed by the greatnefs of his fentiments, the wifdom of his coun- 
fels, his fkill in war, his deady virtue, and fincere attach¬ 
ment to the intereds of his country, he began to be confider- 
ed, even in early age, as the chief fup port of that Repub- 
lick, in whofe firmnefs were depofited the fmall remains of 
Grecian liberty. As on the one hand therefore, his rank, and 
his abilities, with the important parts which he fudained in 
every publick meafure and debate, difclofed to him all the 
various fcenes of government; fo the condition alfo of the 
times, and his earned zeal for the general good, urged him 
on the other hand to call forth every talent into a&ion; to 
furvey with the niced care the prefent and pad fortunes of his 
country; to trace backwards every dep, by which fubjedtion 
had advanced towards them in the place of glory ; and to 
review, to weigh, and to examine, the defigns, effedts, and 
influence, of that artful and ambitious policy, which, after 
having conquered or deluded fo many different nations, had 
at lad triumphed likewife over Greece, and, under the fpe- 
cious pretence of redoring every city to independency and 
freedom, had in reality infolded all alike in fllken fetters, to 
be loofened, or drained clofe, as oceaflon fhould demand. 

Such talents, fuch experience, and fuch refearches, might 
doubtlefs have delayed, though not averted, the lad fatal 
ffroke, which not long afterwards completed the deftrudtion 

of 
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of the A ch&ans, and of Greece. But the Romans, from whofe 
attention the moll diftant danger never could efcape, made 
hafte to deprive a people, whom they had deftined to be flaves, 
of the afliftance and fupport of every citizen, whofe courage, 
or.abilities, .feemed likely to fpread wide a contagious fpirit, 
and, together with the love of freedom, to infpire alfo by de¬ 
grees a ftrength fufficient to (hake off the yoke. 

This banifhment, which , was decreed in common to all the 
inhabitants of Peloponnefus whofe virtue was become their 
crime, as it was honourable to Polybius, proved highly be¬ 
neficial likewife to all future times. Torn by violence from 
the fervice of his country, and fixed to a long abode in that 
great City, which was the fountain of all the counfels that 
directed and fuftained the Roman empire, he had now both 
leifure and the means, to draw together the inftru&ion that 
was requifite, for carrying into execution the defign which 
he had formed ; to compare obfervation and conje&ure with 
fad and certainty 5 to copy the detail of all great events from 
authentick monuments, and from the memoirs of thofe il- 
luftrious perfons, who had been the chief adtors in the feene; 
to view clofely, and without difguife, the manners, temper, 
inclinations, and whole condud of a people, who had thus 
forced the moll powerful kingdoms to receive their laws; to 
infped all the movements of that regulated wifdom, which 
had laved their State from imminent ruin ; and to trace to 
their fources thofe internal fprings of ftrength and vigour, 
which had nourilhed and enlarged it’s growth: in a word, to 
compofe that Hiftory, which, piercing through the clouds of 
ignorance and error, afiigned to every incident it’s own ge¬ 
nuine motive j unfolded the moft complicated caufes; and, 
by joining to an exad and accurate defeription of wars, em- 
balfies, and treaties, a full and diftind difplay, of the coun¬ 
fels, maxims, laws, the prudence, conftancy, and courage, 

with the whole military and domeftick difeipline, that were 

peculiar 
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mankind 


peculiar to the Romans, made it manifeft to all 
that the greatnefs, to which this people had now raifed their 
empire, Was by no means the work of fortune, or the effect 


of a bold and enterprizing rafhnefs 


but 


eflary and 


mature refult of ftrenuous efforts and regular defigns, con 
du£ted by a firm and penetrating policy, which no precautions 
could elude, and no force was able to fubdue. 

In difcharging a talk of fo great extent and difficulty, and 
of fuch vaft importance likewife in it*s ufe, it cannot furely be 
thought aftonifhing or flrange, that this wife Hiftorian fhould 
have been diverted, or withheld, from paying a due atten¬ 


tion 


embellifhments of 


and charms of eloq 


But whatever cenfure may be thrown upon him, for having 
flighted all thole graces, which would doubtlefs have diffufed 
fome luftre through his work, it muft be acknowledged on the 
other hand, that, together with them, he has rejetted likewife 


all the falfe, though fp 


ornaments, which difg 


the compofitions even of the mod efteemed and wifell 


The defire to firike and to furp 


pleafe and captivate 


diverfified perhaps according to the different talents of the 
writer, has in all times covered Hiftory with a delufive glare, 
which ferves only to miflead us from that knowledge, which 
is the objett of our fearch. Hence that unnatural mixture of 
record with tradition, truth with fable, and the long train of 
brilliant wonders, .which are fcattered through the annals of 
almoft every age, and every people. Hence thofe difeourfes 


and harang 


which, having been forged and moulded in 


lhade of contemplative and obfcure retirement, confound 


diftinttions. of 


charatters. and 


Hence like 


wife all the laboured pageantry, the adventitious and far-fougl 
circumftances, which are brought to fwell defcription, and ( 
adorn and dignify the fcene: to 


fill 


mind with admira 


tion 


y 


to melt into compaffion; or to fubdue 


Hence laftly that ambitious 



terror. 


which is difcovered 


the 
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the graved writers; who, riot content with having copied the 
bare features of the original that was before them, like painters 
call forth all their fkill, to give alfo a finishing to the piece ; 
and join, to the refemblance that is found in nature, thofe 
ftrokes, which enlarge and heighten each deformity, or fpread 
a fuller brightnefs over every beauty. But to the Author, 
whole work we are now confidering, it was referved as his 
peculiar praife, to have firft difcerned, that Hiftory, if fhe 
would prove a fecure and ufeful guide, muft walk hand in 
hand with life : and that inftrudion, whether moral or politi¬ 
cal, was never to be fixed upon the weak foundation of ima¬ 
ginary fads. It is not therefore the Writer, whom we view 
before us, eager of applaufe, and impatient to draw from us 
an admiration of his art, in having decked the truth in a 
fplendid drefs, and thrown into her train a gay aflemblage of 
well-fancied, poflible, events. But it is the Statefman, the 
General, the Fhilofopher, who fpeaks to us, as in his clofet, 
in familiar language; recounts fimply all that was tranfaded; 
confirms fad by teflimony j and enables us to derive an eafy 
and immediate profit likewife from the prudence or mifcon- 
dud of paft times, by refledions deep and folid, and fuch as 
our own reafon cannot but approve, when they are gently 
enforced upon us, as by the authority of a parent, or urged 
with the fond affedion of a friend. 

How fteadily indeed muft we revere, and how willingly attend 
to, the leflons of a man, whofe probity fhines out in every 
part, even far more confpicuous than his wifdom. Blinded 
by no intereft, nor feduced by any iniftaken zeal, as he never 
is himfelf deceived, fo neither does he attempt to lead cithers 
into error. Unmoved by the ill fate of Greece, and his own 

Jofs of friends and dignity, he defcribes even thofe events, 
which feldom fail to awaken fome refentment, grief, or jealous 
hatred, with all the coldnefs of an unconcerned fpedator; 
and pays due homage, though unmixed with adulation, to 

thofe 
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thofe great qualities, which had raifed the ftrufture of the 


Roman glory upon the ruins of his 


Hence 


that we difcern 


degenerate country 


upon the flighted view, a 


certain candour and fincerity fpread through his work, which 
we in vain fliould hope to find in other writers: a candour, 
which never hides the faults of friends, nor tarnifhes 


of an enemy : a candour, which prefent 


obje&s 


iheir naked ftate, free from the difguife of paftion 
•which weighs contending teftimonies 


vir- 
in 

and 


fcale 


in a 


word 


candour, which, like an artlefs honefty of face, car¬ 
ries even in it’s air and firft appearance thofe ftrong proofs of 
genuine and unfeigned fimplicity, which irrefiftably com¬ 


mand 


pprobation, and engage our favour 


Such 


was 


the Author, who, when living, was the friend, the compa¬ 
nion, and inftru&or, of the generous and heroick Scipio; 
and whofe writings, in a later age, were the earned ftudy, 
and chief confolation alfo, of the wife and virtuous Brutus. 

It remains, that I now fpeak a word or two concerning the 
Tranflation; not to miflead the opinion, or prevent the 
judgement, of the reader; but {imply to inform him, what 
it is that he is chiefly to expert from my own endeavours, in 
the following work. 

There are two things, unconne&ed and diftinft, which are 
demanded always of Tranflators: that they underftand well 


the 

thefe 


and render it alfo well. With regard to the firft of 


what degree I may 


muft be wholly left 


been exempt from errors 


deter 


I 


o 


nly fay 


that I have fpared no pains, to arrive at a full and intire con¬ 


ception of 
his own peculiar 


fenfe 


by comparing different 
and by weighing 


by tracing the Author clofely 
and ufe of fentiments and lang 


& 


the 


expla 

have occafionally been propofed 


nfulting different verfions 



and 


regions, that 


But in a talk of this kind, barely to underftand the mean 


b 


ing 
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ing of an author, though it often may require irideed both 
patience and activity, is by much the leaft part of the toil. 
To render every word by an equivalent expreffion, and every 
fentence in the fame juft meafure ; to preferve each different 
character of fentiment and phrafe; and to delineate, ftroke by 
ftroke, the movements of the mind or heart; thefe are the 
difficulties in tranflating, that demand an attention, time, 
and pains, which never can be fully known, but by thofe 
alone who have made the trial. As thefe difficulties however 
are either flighter, or more hard to be furmounted, accord¬ 
ing to the feveral ftamps of excellence, and the various modes 
of beauty, that are peculiar to the Originals, it muft be ac¬ 
knowledged, that, in the work of the Author who is now 
before us, they are by no means fuch as fhould difcourage 
any one from attempting to give a perfect copy of it in a dif¬ 
ferent language. For there are here no beauties, whofe fpirit 
might be loft in being transfufed: no force, or elegance, or 
juft propriety, that demand an exadt fimilitude of correfpond- 
ing terms: no flowing, regulated, numbers, whofe harmony 
can only be preferved by the fame fixed accents and chofen 
founds : no painting of the paffions, in which even the fmalleft 
change would mar the likenefs, and deftroy all the beauty 
.of the piece. But on the other hand, the very want of all 
thefe excellencies, while it freed me from a heavy and 
laborious duty, at the fame time impofed a talk upon me, 
not lefs difficult than the other : the talk of veiling thofe 
deformities that might have raifed difguft; and of 
clothing the Author, not in any oftentatious or fplendid habit, 
but in a drefs, which, though fuitable in every part to his own 
deportment, air, and charadter, might be alfo fuch as fhould 
draw towards him the attention and the favour of the prefent 
age. With this view, I have not fcrupjed to endeavour 
through the whole, as well by changing fometimes the ex¬ 
preffion, as by breaking the order likewlfe of the fentences, 

to 
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to foften what appeared too harfh, and to give a modeft 
polifh to all that was found too rough. In a word, my chief 
care and pains, after the talk of reporting faithfully the fenfe, 
have been employed to fpread one Ample, grave, and fober 
colouring over all the work: to render the diction ftron^j, 
expreffive, even, and correct: and to give to the periods a 
roundnefs, a liability, and varied cadence. If this part 
therefore of the labour fhould be judged to have been executed 
with fuccefs, it is hoped that any omiflions, or miftakes, of 
lighter moment, may more readily obtain excufe. 

I fhall only add, that when I firft engaged in this work 
many years ago, my intention was, to have joined with the 
tranflation fuch obfervations and remarks, as might have ferved 
not only to explain the difficulties, but to illuftrate alfo and 
enforce the ftrong fenfe and wife reflections, that are fpread 
through all the following Hiftory : to have cleared the obfcu- 
rity, which arifes oftentimes from remote alluflons, or an im¬ 
perfect detail of faCts: to have opened thofe peculiarities of 
cuftoms and of manners, which, whenever they occur, raife 
doubt and hefitation in the unlearned reader : to have pointed 
out the ufes, or defects, of various inftitutions, in religion, 
laws, and government: and above all the reft, to have traced, 
ftep by ftep, the advancement of the Roman greatnefs ; to 
have called back alfo to the fcene the illuftrious times of Greece, 
and compared the glory of that country with it's laft decline ; 
and in a word, to have difplayed in one intire and connected 
view, the whole conduCt, and the various fortunes, of thofe 
great nations, whofe Sages, • and whofe Heroes, feem to have 
foared above the ordinary limits of humanity; and whofe 
ftory, while it inftruCts and warms, fhould teach us alfo to 
fpurn away thofe narrow politicks, and that bafe depravity, 
which have fixed fhackles upon our own contracted wifdom, 
and feeble virtue. Such was my defign ; the firft draught of 

which was nearly finifhed, and materials collected in large 

abundance 
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abundance for the whole. But various accidents from time to 
time obftruCted the progrefs of it: and 1 have now neither 
leifure, nor inclination, to complete it. Yet as I had gone 
through the moft difficult and irkfome, as well as the moft 
ufeful ipart likewife of the whole performance, I was not wil¬ 
ling intirely to fupprels it. For J flatter myfelf, that the pub- 
lick will owe me fome acknowledgement, if this Translation 
Should prove the means of fpreading into many hands a trea- 
fure of inestimable value, which the roughnefs and inelegance, 
and numerous difficulties that ocour, both in the language, and 
.conftrudtion, and ienfe of the Original, have hitherto confined 
.to a few. If this indeed Should be the event, I neither Shall 
regret the labour which the one part of the work has coft me, 
nor grieve for the difappointment in the other: but Shall think 
my pains well rewarded, in having thus been able to bring into 
the open light a merit which had long languished in obfcurity ; 
and to fuhftitute, in the place perhaps of Studies either trifling 
or pernicious, the knowledge of an Author, .whofe writings, 
though broken and imperfeCt, not only contain the fulleft leffons 
of civil prudence, but alfo every where abound with Strong in¬ 
citements to the practice of all thofe focial virtues, which en¬ 
dear men to themfelves, and render them ufeful citizens to 
their country. 
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I F thofe who have been employed before me, in relating the 
tranfa&ions of former times, had been altogether filent 
concerning the lingular ufe and excellence of Hiftory, it might 
perhaps be neceffary to begin this Work, with adviling all 
mankind to apply themfelves with earneftnefs to that kind of 
Study; ftrice the knowledge of paft events affords the beft in- 
ftru&ions for the regulation and good conduct of human life. 
But as the greater part, or rather all of them, have taken every 
occafion to declare, repeating it as we may fay from one end 
of their writings to the other, that Hiftory fupplies the only 
proper difcipline, to train and exercife the minds of thofe who 
are inclined to enter into publick affairs; and that the evil 
accidents, which are there recorded to have befallen other 
men, contain the wifeft and the moft effectual leffons, for en¬ 
abling us to fupport our own misfortunes with dignity and 
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courage; there is furely little need to repeat again, what 
others have To often urged with eloquence and force. But 
indeed the Subject itfelf, which I am engaged to treat, may 
well exempt me from this tafk; fince it is of a kind fo new 
and fingular, that it cannot fail to excite the attention of every 
reader. For vvhat man is there, fo fordid and infenfible, that 
he would not wifli to be informed, in what manner, and 
through what kind of government, almoft the whole habi¬ 
table world, in lefs than the courfe of fifty-three years, was 
reduced beneath the Roman yoke: an event, of which there 
is no example in any former time. Or who on the other 
hand is fo paflionately fond of any other kind of {peculation, 
or of any branch of fcience, as to think it more worthy of his 
care and pains, than this inquiry. 

That the Subject of this work deferves a more than a com¬ 
mon (hare of attention and regard, on account both of it’s 
novelty and greatnefs, will moft evidently appear, if we take 
a view of all the ancient Hates that are chiefly celebrated in 
hiftory, and compare them with the Roman. 

The Perfians were for fome time poflefled of a very wide 
dominion: but whenever they laboured to extend it beyond 
the bounds of Alia, the attempt was always unfuccefsful, and 
indeed proved almoft fatal to them. The Lacedasmonians, af¬ 
ter many ftruggles, obtained the fovereignty of Greece; but 
within twelve years, were again diverted of it. The Mace¬ 
donian kingdom was at firft extended from the provinces that 
border on the Adriatic coaft, as far as to the Danube ; the 
• whole including but a fmall and i neon fid er able part of Europe. 
After fome time indeed, they found means to break thePerfian 
monarchy, and joined Afia to their empire. But though the 
general opinion of mankind may perhaps have taught us always 
to regard this people as a very flourifhing and potent State, it 
cannot be denied, that a great part of the world was totally 
exempted from their fway. Affic, Sicily, and Sardinia, were 

never • 
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never vifited by their arms. And thofe fierce and warlike 
nations, who poffeffed the weftern. parts of Europe, were 
utterly unknown and undifcovered by them. But the Ro¬ 
mans, difdaining to confine their conquefts within the limits 
of a few countries only, have forced almoft the whole habitable 
world to pay fubmifiion to their laws: and have raifed their 
Empire to that vafl: height of power, which is fo much the 
wonder of the prefent age, and which no future times can ever 
hope to exceed. And this is the Event, which I defign to 
explain in all it’s parts and cireumftances in the following 
narration: and from thence it will be evident, what great ad¬ 
vantages may be derived from an attentive and clofe perufal 
of Political Hiftory. 

The point of Time, from whence I begin my Work, is the 
hundred-fortieth Olympiad. ThetranfaCtions, are thefe which 
follow. In Greece, the Social war, conducted by Philip, the 
Son of Demetrius and Father of Perfeus, in conjunction with 
the cities of Achaia, againft the iEtolians. In Afia, the War 
between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philopator, for the fovereignty 
of Coele-fyria. In Italy and Afric, that between the Cartha¬ 
ginians and the Romans, which is moft frequently fliled the 
War of Annibal. Thefe events are the next in order to thofe 
with which the hiftory of Aratus is concluded. 

Now before this Period, the great tranfaCtions of the 
world were fingle, diftinCt, and unconnected, both in place 
and time; while each proceeded from motives peculiar to 
itfelf, and was directed to it’s own proper end. But from 
this time Hiftory affumes an intire and perfect body. The 
affairs of Italy and Afric were now conjoined with thofe of 
Afia and of Greece: and all moved together towards one 
fixed and fingle point. And this it was that firft determined 
me to choofe this aerafor the beginning of my Woik. For it 
was not till after they had broken the ftrength of Carthage in 
the war juft mentioned, that the Romans, imagining that by 

B 2 this 
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this fuccefs they had accomplilhed the chief and mofl impor¬ 
tant part of their intended enterprize, and opened to them- 
felves the way to univerfal empire, now firft refolved to enlarge 
their conquefts, and fpread their armies over Greece and 
Alia. 

If mankind were already fufficierltly acquainted with the 
condition and part fortunes of thefe Republicks, which con¬ 
tended thus together for the fovereignty of the world, there 
would perhaps be no occalion to have recourfe to the former 
parts of their ftory, in order to explain the llrength and num¬ 
ber of their forces, or the probable hopes of fuccefs, by which 
they feverally were excited to fo great and difficult an under¬ 
taking. But becaufe the Greeks are for the moft part ftrangers 
to the ancient Hate, power, and exploits both of the Cartha¬ 
ginians and the Romans, I thought it neceffary to prefix this 
Book, and that which follows, to the body of my hiftory : to 
remove all doubts that might occur ; and to exhibit clearly to 
the reader’s view, the counfels, llrength, refources, upon 
which the Romans fupported thofe great defigns, which ren¬ 
dered them the mailers of the world both by land and fea. 
For from the recital which I defign to make in thefe prelimi¬ 
nary Books, it will be feen beyond all doubt, that this vail 
project was neither formed, nor carried into execution, but 

upon reafons the moll fair and folid, and which gave llrong 
aliurances of fuccefs. 

The circumllances of this great event, which fo jullly raile 
the admiration of the prelent age, will alfo afford one very 
eminent advantage to my Work, which will dillinguilh it from 
every other Hillory. For as all the great tranfadions of the 
world were now forcibly attracted to one fide, and compelled 
to move in one direction towards the lame fingle end, I lhall 
from thence be able to conned: together, and difpofe into one 
perfed body, the feries of different events, and to exhibit in 
one point oi view, the whole variety of adion. It was this 

indeed, 
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indeed, which gave me fir ft the inclination to write the 
hiftory of thefe times. Another motive was, that no one has 
hitherto compofed a General Hiftory. For if this talk 
had ever been before attempted, I fhould myfelf have been 
lefs follicitous to engage in fuch an undertaking. There are 
many indeed, who have written an account of particular wars: 
and among them, fome perhaps have added a few coincident 
events. But no man, as far at leaft as I can learn, has ever 
yet employed his pains, in collecting all the great tranfa&ions 
of the world into one regular and confiftent body j remark¬ 
ing alfo the time of their commencement, the motives to 
which they owed their birth, and the end to which they were 
directed. I therefore judged it to be a talk that might prove 
highly ufeful to the world, to refcue from oblivion this great 
and moft inftruCtive aCt of Fortune. For in all the vaft variety 
of diforders, ftruggles, changes, which the power of this, deity 
introduces into human life, we fliall find none equal to that 
long and defperate fcene of contention, none worthy to be 
compared for their importance with thofe events which have 
happened in the prefent age. But this is what the writers of 
particular hiftories can never fet before us in it’s full and proper 
light. It might with equal reafon be fuppofed, that by 
fingly vifiting all the noted cities of the world, or from a view 
of each delineated on paper, we fhould be able to acquire a 
right notion of the figure of the earth, with the due order 
and arrangement of all it’s parts. But furely this muft be 
thought a moft abfurd conceit. In a word, whoever is per- 
fuaded that the ftudy of particular hiftories is alone fufficient 
to convey a perfeCt view and knowledge of the Whole, may 
very properly be compared with one, who on furveying the 
divided members of a body that was once endued with life 
and beauty, fhould perfuade himfelf that he had from thence, 
obtained a juft conception of all the comelinefs and aCtive. 
vigour which it had received from nature.. But let thefe 

broken 
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broken parts be again placed in order, reftored to all their 
firft activity and life, and be once more offered to his view ; 
lie will then be ready to acknowledge, that all his former 
notions were as remote from truth, as the fhadows of a dream 
are different from realities. For though fome faint concep¬ 
tion of the whole may perhaps arife from'a careful examination 
of the parts, no diftinft or perfect knowledge can ever be ex¬ 
pected from it. In the fame manner it muft alfo be confefled, 
that particular Relations are by no means capable of yielding 
any clear or extenfive view into General Hiftory: and that the 
only method, which can render this kind of ftudy both enter¬ 
taining and inftruCtive, is that which draws together all the 
leveral events, and ranges them in their due place and order, 
diftinguifhing alfo their connection and their difference. 

I thall begin this Book with the firft expedition of the 
Romans out of Italy ; which is the next in order to thofe 
events, with which the Hiftory of Timseus is concluded, and 
which happened in the hundred-twenty-ninth Olympiad. I 
muft therefore relate, at what time, in what manner, and on 
what occafion, this people, after they had firmly fettled and 
lecured their government at home, refolved to pafs over into 
Sicily : for that was the firft country, beyond the bounds of 
Italy, into which they fent their armies. I {hall mention in 
the plaineft and moft fimple manner, what it was that gave 
rife to this invafion: that the reader may not be forced to 
perplex, his mind, with fearching after the caufes of that 
which was itfelf the genuine and immediate caufe, and the 
very entrance to the work be from thence involved in infupe- 
rable darknefs and uncertainty. And fince it will be neceffary 
to give an abftradt alfo even of fome events that paffed before 
this period, I fliall take care to choofe fome known and un- 
difputed eera j and to begin from fiiCls, which are clear, pre- 
cife, and well eftabliftied. For when the beginning of a 
Hiftory is involved in any kind of intricacy or obfcurity, the 
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parts which follow can never obtain any great degree of credit 
or regard. But on the other hand, when the introdu&ion to 
the fubjed: is made intelligible and clear to all, the fubfequent 
narration will eafily gain admiffion and belief. 


I N the year then, which was the nineteenth after the en¬ 
gagement near iEgofpotamus, and the fixteenth before the 
battle of Leudra; the year, when the Lacedaemonians con¬ 
firmed the treaty which Antalcidas had made with the Per- 
fians; and the elder Dionyfius, having fome time before de¬ 
feated the Greeks of Italy near the river Helleporus, laid 
fiege to Rhegium; in this fame year, the Gauls took Rome 
by florin, and remained mailers of all the city, the Capitol 
alone excepted. But the Romans, having yielded to fuch. 
conditions as the conquerors thought proper to impofe, were 
once more reflored, beyond all hope, to the pofleflion of 
their country. From this time, being as it were again re¬ 
newed in flrength and vigour, they made war upon the flatea 
that were contiguous to their own. And having partly by 
their bravery, and partly with the aid of fortune, reduced all 
the Latins to their yoke, they next attacked the Tyrrhenians; 
after thefe, the Gauls; and then the Samnites ; whofe coun¬ 
try lay contiguous to the territory of the Latins, and bound¬ 
ed it towards the north and eafl. Some time afterwards, the 
people of Tarentum, having treated an embafiy from Rome 
with great indignity and infult, and being apprehenfive that 
the Romans were preparing vengeance for the affront, invited 
Pyrrhus into Italy. This happened the year before the Gauls, 
invaded Greece, and received that fignal overthrow at Delphi, 
which drove them with the remains of their army into Afia. 
But the Romans, who had already reduced the Tyrrhenians 
and the Samnites to their yoke, and had returned with con- 
quefl from many engagements alfo with the Gauls, were now 
beginning to enlarge their views; and refolved to feize upon 
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the reft of Italy, as if the whole country had belonged to them 
by a natural and proper right. Their former combats had 
■completely trained and exercifed them in the ufe of arms. 
They attacked the Tarentines with vigour ; and perfifted in 
the war with fo much firmnefs, that they at laft drove Pyrrhus 
•out of Italy; and then turned their arms againft the Cities, 
which had been confederated with that Prince againft them. 
And having by a courfe of wonderful fuccefs forced all the 
inhabitants of Italy, except the Gauls, to receive their laws, 
they were now at leifure to march againft a body of Roman 
foldiers, who had poflefled themfelves of Rhegium. 

The two cities Meflana and Rhegium, both fituated upon 
the fame ftraits, had both experienced the fame misfortune. 
Not long before this time, a body of Campanian mercenaries, 
who had ferved in the armies of Agathocles, invited by the 
beauty and rich condition of Meflana, watched their time for 
gaining pofleflion of the place by treachery. They foon 
found means to be received as friends within the city; where 
they killed one part of the inhabitants, and drove the reft 
without the walls. And having taken to themfelves the 
wives and children of thofe unhappy men, as they fell into 
the hands of every one at the very time of the diforder, they 
made afterwards a divifton of their lands and riches; and thus 
with little difficulty gained full pofleflion of a very fplendid 
city, and fertile territory. This fuccefs foon excited others 
to follow the example. The inhabitants of Rhegium, alarm¬ 
ed by^the entrance of Pyrrhus into Italy, and being alfo under 
no fmall apprehenfions of fome danger from the Carthagi¬ 
nians, who were at that time the foie matters of the fea, im¬ 
plored the afliftance of the Romans ; who fent them a gar- 
lifon of four thoufand men under the command of Decius 
Campanus. Thefe for fome time remained firm in their duty, 
and guarded the liberties of the city. But being at laft fe¬ 
nced by the commodious fituation of the pi .ce, and by the 
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wealth and flouriftiing condition of the citizens, they refolved 
to imitate the example which the Campanians had fo lately fet 
before them : and being aftifted alfo by them in the execution 
of their deftgn, they drove out or killed the inhabitants, and 
obtained intire pofleflion of the city. 

This horrid a C of treachery railed great indignation in the 
Romans: but the wars in which they were then involved re- 
drained their vengeance. As foon as thefe were ended, they 
marched and laid liege to Rhegium. The place foon fell into 
their hands ; but the greateft part of the garrifon was deftroy- 
ed in the affault: for they fought like men who well forefaw 
the confequences of their crime. About three hundred only 
that were taken alive were fent to Rome ; and being conduc¬ 
ed by the Praetors into the Forum, were firft fcourged, and 
then beheaded. By this juft feverity, the Romans hoped 
that they lhould again recover their character of good faith 
among their allies, They reftored the city alfo, with all the 
lands, to the former inhabitants. 

The Mamertines of Meflana, for this was the name which 
the Campanian mercenaries had aflumed, as long as they 
were fupported by the Romans who had polfefled themfelvcs 
of Rhegium, not only remained in quiet and fecure enjoy* 
ment of their own city and proper territory, but made fre¬ 
quent incurftons alfo into the adjacent countries: creating no 
fmall terror and difturbance, both to the Carthaginians and 
the Syracufans; and exaCing contributions from many parts 
of Sicily. But no fooner had the fiege of Rhegium deprived 
them of the afliftance of thefe allies, than they were tbem- 
felves fo vigoroufty prefled by the Syraeufiin forces, that they 
were conftrained to abandon all the open country, and to keep 
clofe behind their walls. The occalion was as follows. 

A little before this time, when fome diflenfton had been 
raifed between the citizens of Syracufe and the army, the 
troops, while they lay incamped in the neighbourhood of 
Mergana, eleCed two Magiftrates out of their own body; 
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Artemidorus, and Hiero who was afterwards King. Hiero 
was then extremely young: but he feemed to have been An¬ 
gularly formed by nature to fuftain the Regal dignity. As 
foon as he was inverted with this new authority, he found 
fome means, by the affiftance of his friends, to gain admiflion 
into the city. And having there drawn all the chiefs of the 
oppofite fadion into his power, he fhewed in his whole de¬ 
portment fuch proofs of clemency and true greatnefs, that the 
people, though they were by no means fatisfied with the 
liberty which the army had affumed, with one voice declared 
him PraBtor. But it was ealy to difcern from his firft beha¬ 
viour in this office, that he had fome more exalted port in 
view. For having remarked, that as often as the forces, with 
the Magiftrates at their head, were obliged to take the field, 
fome new commotions and diforders were always raifed 
among the citizens, and obferving alfo, that a certain Syra- 
cufan named Leptines was the firft in favour with the people, 
and far fuperior in his influence and credit to all the reft of 
the inhabitants, he refolved to contrad a clofe alliance with 
him, and to marry his daughter: being perfuaded, that by 
the help of his authority, he fhould be able to keep all things 
quiet and fecure at home, whenever himfelf fhould be en¬ 
gaged in the command of the army abroad. Some time after¬ 
wards, obferving that the mercenaries, who had been long 
employed in the Syracufan armies, were become untradable 
and mutinous, he ordered all the forces to take the field, and 
to march againft the barbarians of Mefiana. Being incamped 
within fight of the enemy near Centuripe, he drew up his 
army in order of battle along the fide of the Cyamoforus. 
But having ftationed the Syracufan troops, both Infantry and 
Cavalry, at a diftance from the reft, as if he had intended an 
attack from a different quarter, he oppofed the mercenaries 
only to the enemy, by whom they were intirely defeated and 
deftroyed. But as foon as th$ daughter was begun, himfelf 
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with all the forces of the city returned back again to Syracufe. 
Having thus happily accomplished his defign, and cleared the 
army of it’s feditious members, and having filled their place 
with a fufficient number of new mercenaries levied by himfelf, 
from that time he continued to difcharge the duties of his 
poll, without any tumult or diforder. And when the Ma- 
mertines, elated by their paft fuccefs, had fpread themfelves 
over all the country without any fear or caution, he led 
againft them the forces of the city, which were now com¬ 
pletely armed and difciplined, and came to an engagement 
with them upon the banks of the river Longanus, in the plain 
of Mylas. And having obtained an intire victory, in which 
their Generals alfo were taken prifoners, he gave an effedual 
check to the infolence of thofe barbarians, and on his return 
to Syracufe was faluted King by the army. 

The Mamertines, who had been before deprived of the 
afliftance which they had been accuftomed to receive from 
Rhegium, were now fo broken and difheartened by this lafl 
defeat, that they confidered their affairs as almoft defperate. 
In this ftate, fome among them had recourfe to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and delivered the Citadel into their hands: while the 
reft lent embaffadors to Rome, to make an offer of their city, 
and to implore the protedion of the Romans, for a people 
fprung, as they pretended, from one common ftock with 
themfelves. The Romans were for fome time under great 
perplexity and doubt. To comply with this demand, ap¬ 
peared to be in a high degree improper and abfiird. They had 
lately punifhed with the laft feverity a body of their own citi¬ 
zens, for having betrayed the publick faith in feizing Rhe¬ 
gium : and if now they fhould fupport the Mamertines, who 
not only had furprized Meffana by the very lame kind of 
perfidy, but had aflifted in taking Rhegium alfo, it would be 
difficult to find any fair apology for fuch a condud. On the 
other hand, as the Carthaginians, befides the dominions 
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which they polTefTed in Afric, were matters alfo of many 
parts of Spain, and of all the iflands in the Sardinian and 
Tyrrhenian feas, it was greatly to be feared, that, if Sicily 
fhould now fall into their hands, they would foon become too 
formidable neighbours, ttnce they would then lie clofe to 
every part of Italy, and incircle them on every fide. It was 
eafy alfo to difcern, that they mutt very foon be able to re¬ 
duce this ittand, if the Mamertines were not now fupported. 
For if once they were permitted to poflefs Mettana, they 
would find it no hard talk to conquer Syracufc, fince they were 
already matters of almoft all the other parts of Sicily. The 
Romans law the danger, and confidered it as a matter of the 
laft necettity, to obviate and prevent thefe confequences; and 
not Suffer Mettana to fall into the hands of thofe, who might 
from thence be able to lay as it were a bridge for patting into 
Italy. Yet after many long debates upon the Subject, the Senate 
even at laft refufed to pafs any decree concerning it; becaufe 
the manifeft abfurdity on one fide feemed ftill to draw with 
equal weight againft the advantage on the other. But the 
People, who had been much exhaufted by their former wars, 
and wifhed for fome occalion to repair their fhattered fortunes, 
being incited partly by the great utility which would confef- 
fedly accrue to the Republick from the war, and animated alfo 
by the fhew of thofe advantages with which the Praetors in 
their fpeeches flattered every private man, refolved that the 
defired afliftance fhould be fent, and made a law for that 
purpofe, commanding Appius Claudius, one of the Confuls, 
to pafs over to Mettana The Mamertines, partly by the 
means of fraud, and partly by open force, drove out the Car¬ 
thaginian commander from the Citadel, and delivered the city 
to the Romans. 

The Carthaginians, when they had firft crucified their 
General, for his cowardice and ill condudt in relinquishing 
the Citadel, made hafte to draw together all their forces, to 
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And having ftationed their fleet near Pelo- 


rus, and pofted their land army on the flde of Sena?, they be 


gan to prefs the flege with vigour. 


At the fame time Hiero, 


imagining that this occafion might be favourable for driving 
the Mamertines intirely out of Sicily, entered into treaty with 
the Carthaginians: and beginning his march from Syracufe, 
he came and inverted the city on the other flde, having in- 
camped near the mountain called Chalcidicus. 

The Conful Appius parted the Straits in an adventurous 
manner by night, and was received into Meffana. But find¬ 
ing that the place was clofely prefled on every fide, and re- 
fle&ing with himfelf that the affair was full of hazard; and 
that little reputation was likely to be gained from a war in 
which the enemy were fo much fuperior both by land and 
fea, he fent offers of accomodation to both camps; defiring 
only that the Mamertines might remain unmolefted. But as 
this propofal was rejected, he was forced to venture on a battle; 
and refolved to [make his firft attack upon the Syracufans. 
He accordingly drew his forces out of the city, and offered 
battle to Hiero, who readily accepted it. The fight was long 
and obftinate; but at laft the Romans obtained the vi&ory, 
and drove back the enemy to their camp : and having fpoiled - 
the dead, they returned again to Meffana. 

But Hiero, beginning now to apprehend fome worfe event,, 
as foon as night came on, returned back again with his army 


in all hafte to Syracufe. 


When Appius, on the following 


day, was informed of this retreat, he immediately conceived 
new hopes, and refolved to attack the Carthaginians without 


delay. 


He gave orders therefore to the troops to take their 


repaft betimes; and marching out of the city at break of day, 
he charged the enemy, killed great numbers of rhem, and 
forced the reft to fly to the neighbouring cities. After thefe 
fignal vi&ories, the flege being raifed, and no forces appear¬ 
ing 
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ing in the field, the Romans wafted at their leifure the coun¬ 
try of the Syracufans and their allies; and at laft advanced 
to Syracufe itfelf, in order to befiege it. 

Such were the caufes, and fuch the time and manner, of 
the firft expedition of the Romans out of Italy : and here I 
fix the beginning of my work : having firft run through the 
times which juft before preceded it, in order more clearly to 
explain the genuine and real grounds of this tranfadtion. For 
that the reader might be able to obtain a juft and perfect 
knowledge of the caufes of the prefent power and greatnefs of 
the Romans, it was proper previoufly to acquaint him both 
with the time and manner, in which this people firft recover¬ 
ed into better hopes, after they had beheld their country loft: 
and by what means afterwards, when they had vanquiflied all 
the neighbouring States, they found occafion to extend their 
conquefts beyond the bounds of Italy. Nor let it be thought 
in any manner ftrange, if in the fubfequent parts of this 
Hiftory, when I am fpeaking of the States that are chiefly 
celebrated in the world, I fhould look back to ages that are 
more remote. For this I fliall do, merely for the fake of be¬ 
ginning from fuch fadts as will beft enable us to difcern, from 
what caufes, and in what time and manner, they feverally 
grew to that condition, in which they are feen to flourifh in 
the prefent times. But I now muft haften to the talk that is 
before me ; mentioning firft, in few words, the events which 
are defigned to be the fubjedt of thefe preliminary Books. 

The firft then is the war in Sicily between the Carthaginians 
and the Romans ; and after it, the African war. Next will 
follow a recital of the adtions of Amilcar and of Afdrubal in 
Spain: with the invafion alfo of Illyria by the Romans, who 
then for the firft time fent their armies into thofe parts of 
Europe. After thefe tranfadlions come the battles, which the 
Romans were forced to fuftain in Italy againft the Gauls: 
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about which time it was, that the war of Cleomenes broke out 
in Greece; with an account of which I fhall conclude the 
fecond Book, and clofe the Introduction to my Hiftory. 

To enter into a minute detail of all the parts and circum- 
ftances of thefe Wars, would be a labour quite unnecefTary to 
myfelf, and attended with no great advantage to the reader. 
For it is not my deiign to write the hiftory, but rather to give 
a general and fummary account of thefe tranfaCfions, fuch as 
may ferve for an introduction to my Hiftory: and by making 
a fhort recital of the chief events, in the order in which they 
were tranfaCted, and carrying on the narration in one regular 
and connected feries to the time from whence my own Work 
commences, to prepare the reader for the accounts that follow, 
and make the whole both eafy and intelligible. I deiign how¬ 
ever to be fomewhat more particular and copious in defcribing 
the war in Sicily between the Carthaginians and the Romans. 
For it is not eafy to find in hiftory any one more confiderable, 
either with refpeCt to the time of it’s duration, the diligence 
and forces by which it was fuftained, the conftant and unin¬ 
terrupted courfe of important aCtions that happened in it, 
or the great and fudden turns of fortune that attended it. 
And becaufe the publick manners and civil inftitutions both 
of Rome and Carthage were as yet pure and unimpaired ; 
as their wealth was moderate ; their ftrength nearly equal ; 
it will be more eafy to form a perfeCt judgment from this War, 
of the powers peculiar to the conftitution of each Republick, 
than from thofe that followed. 

Another motive, which inclined me not lefs 
a more minute defcription of the Sicilian Wi 
Fabius and Philinus, who are efteemed the moft fkilful 
writers on this fubjeCt, have by no means fhewn a due exaCl- 
nefs or fidelity in their relations. I cannot indeed perfuade 
myfelf, that they would knowingly deviate from the truth. 
The characters of the men, and the whole tenor of their lives, 
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exclude all fuch fufpicion. But as it happens in the cafe of 
Lovers, a certain fecret affedfion and partiality towards their 
friends and countrymen feem to have fixed infenfibly fome 
prejudices upon them. To thefe it mull be imputed, that 
JPhilinus in every part of his Hiftory fo highly praifes the vir¬ 
tue, courage, and wifdom of the Carthaginians; allowing 
none of all thefe qualities to. the Romans: while Fabius on the 
other hand takes all occafions to depreciate the Carthaginians, 
and extol the Romans. Now fuch a difpofition, when it is 
fhewn in other circumftances, is truly commendable. It is in 
part the character of a good man, to love his country and his 
friends, and to hate the enemies of both. But an Hiftorian 
muft divert himfelf of thefe affedtions: and be ready, on 
many occafions, to fpeak largely in the praifes even of an 
enemy, when his condudt deferves applaufe; nor fcruple to 
condemn his moft efteemed and deareft friends, as often as 
their adtions call for cenfure. 

Truth is the Eye of Hiftory. For as an Animal, when 
deprived of fight, becomes incapable of performing its natural 
and proper fundtions, fo if we take away Truth from Hiftory, 
' what remains will be nothing but an ufelefs Tale. 

Now, if we pay a proper regard to truth, we fhall find it 
neceflary not only to condemn our friends on fome occafions, 
and commend our enemies; but alfo to commend and con¬ 
demn the fame perfons, as different circumftances may re¬ 
quire. For as it is not to be imagined, that thofe who are 
engaged in great affairs, fhould always be purfuing falfe or 
miftaken meafures; fo neither is it probable, that their con- 
dudt can at all times be exempt from error. An Hiftorian 
therefore, in all that he relates, fhould take care to be diredted 
in his judgment by the genuine and real circumftances of every 
adlion, without regarding the adlors of it. The following 
examples may ferve to fhew the truth of thefe remarks. 

Philinus, 
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Philinus, in the beginning of his fecond Book, gives this 
account of the affairs of Sicily. “ That Meflana was inverted 
by the Carthaginians and Syracufans: that the Romans had 
no fooner parted the Straits, and gained admirtion into the 
city, than they fallied out and attacked the Syracufans, but 
were repulfed with conrtderable lofs: that they next made a 
like attempt upon the Carthaginians; in which engagement 
they not only were defeated, but loft alfo many of their men, 
who fell alive into the hands of the enemy.” He then adds; 
“ that immediately after this adlion, Hiero was fo ftruck with 
terror, that he not only fet fire to his camp, and fled away by 
night to Syracufe, but abandoned all the fortrefles in the di- 
ftridt of Meflana: that the Carthaginians in the fame manner 
deferted their intrenchments, and retired to their cities, not 
daring to oppofe the Romans in the field: that the Generals, 
obferving that their troops were quite difheartened, were afraid 
to venture on a fecond battle: that the Romans purfued clofely 
after them in their retreat ; and having plundered and dc- 
ftroyed the country, advanced even to Syracufe, in order to 
befiege it.” 

A relation fo abfurd muft needs confute itfelf. The armies 
which, as this Hiftorian writes, were laying fiege to Mefl'ana, 
and which had gained the vidlory in two engagements, on a 
fudden become difpirited and heartlefs, abandon all the open 
country, and are themfelves befieged: while the Romans, 
befieged and twice defeated, are yet defcribed as purfuing the 
flying enemy, in pofl'eflion of the open country, and at laft 
laying fiege to Syracufe. Fadts fo oppofite can never be re¬ 
conciled together. It is evident, that either the firft, or the 
fubfequent part of this narration muft be falfe. But the latter 
is undoubtedly true: for the Romans actually laid fiege to 
Syracufe, as this writer himfelf admits; and afterwards to 
Echetla, a city ftanding on the frontier between the Cartha¬ 
ginian and the Syracufan territories. It follows therefore, that 
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the faCts are falfe which are firft affirmed: and that the Ro- 

% 

mans were victorious in the two engagements, in which they 
are reprefented by this Hiftorian to have been defeated. Such 
then is the character of Philinus. For the fame miftakes are 
to be found in almoft every part of this performance. Nor 
is the Hiftory of Fabius in this refpeCt more accurate; as I 
fhall hereafter take occalion to demonftrate. But I now re¬ 
turn from this Digreffion ; and fhall endeavour, by a regular 
though fhott deduction of the chief events, to fet before the 
reader a clear and juft defcription of the war. 


CHAP. ir. 


A S foon as the news of thefe victories, which had been 

gained by Appius, were received at Rome, the Ro¬ 
mans chofe for Confuls M. OCtacilius and M. Valerius, and 
fent them both into Sicily, with all the forces. The Armies 
of this Republick, befides the troops which are railed among 
the Allies, are compofed of four Legions. Thefe are levied 
every year : and each of them conlifts of four thoufand Foot, 
and three hundred Horfe. At their firft arrival, many cities, 
both of the Carthaginians and the Syracufans, immediately 
fubmitted to them. When Hiero faw, that a general dread 
and confternation had fpread through all the illand, and con- 
fidered likewife the numbers and the ftrength of the legionary 
forces, he began to think, that the iflue of the war would 
neceflarily be determined by thefe circumftances in favour of 
the Romans. He fent embaffadors therefore to the Confuls, 
with propofals for a treaty. The offer was embraced with 
pleafure by the Romans: chiefly for the fake of fecuring pro- 
vifions to their army. For as the Carthaginians were mafters 
of the fea, it was greatly to be feared, that their Supplies 
would all be intercepted. And indeed the forces of the former 
year had been reduced to great extremity, through the want 
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of neceflfaries. Perceiving therefore that the friendfhip of this 
Prince might prove highly ferviceable to them in this refped, 
they accepted it with joy ; and agreed to a Treaty with him 
upon thefe conditions: “ That he fhould pay a hundred Ta¬ 
lents of hlver, and reftore without ranfom all the Roman pri- 
foners.” Thus the alliance was concluded: and from this 
time Hiero, fecure in the prote&ion of the Romans, whom he 
fupplied from time to time as their neceflities required, pof- 
fefled his kingdom in fecurity; purfuing always the right 
paths of glory, and employing all his pains to gain the ap- 
plaufe and favour of his fubjeds. And indeed fo wife and 
prudent was his conduct, both in the general tenor of his Po¬ 
licy, and in every {ingle ad of government, that he reaped 
from it the moft lafting fruits; and enjoyed a fame, to which 
few Princes have been ever able to afpire. 

As foon as the Treaty was confirmed at Rome in an affemby 
of the People, it was refolved, for the time to come, to fend 
two Legions only into Sicily. For as by this alliance the bur¬ 
then of the war was become much lighter to them than be¬ 
fore, fo they confidered likewife, that a fmaller army might 
more eafily be fupplied with neceftaries. But when the Car¬ 
thaginians faw that Hiero was become their enemy, and that 
the Romans were preparing to purfue the war with all imagi¬ 
nable vigour, they foon were fenfible, that it neither would 
be poflible for them to oppofe the enemy in the field, nor even 
to retain what they then poflefied in Sicily, without a more 
confiderable force. They therefore made great levies in Li¬ 
guria, and among the Gauls, and greater {till in Spain; and 
embarked them all for Sicily. And becaufe Agrigentum was 
the ftrongeft of all the places in the ifiand that were fubjed to 
their power, and the moft commodious alfo for the oecafions 
of the war, they refolved to make that city their Place of Arms, 
and removed into it their ftores and all the forces. 

The Confuls, who had made the alliance with the King of 
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Syracufe, were now returned to Rome; and L. Poftumius and 
Q. Mamilius, who fucceeded them in office and command, 
arrived in Sicily with the legions. As foon as they had feen 
the deftgns and preparations of the enemy, they refolved to 
a more vigoroufly than before. Neglecting therefore all the 
other bufinefs of the war, they marched direCtly to Agrigen- 
tum with all their forces; and incamping at the diftance of 
eight ftadia from the city, ffiut up the Carthaginians within 
their walls. It was now the time of harveft: and as the liege 
was likely to be of long continuance, the Roman foldiers 
were eagerly employed in getting in the corn, and had fpread 
themfelves over all the country, without care or caution. The 
Carthaginians feeing this diforder, fallied out upon the fora¬ 
gers, and routed them with little difficulty. They then ran 
towards the camp to plunder it, and with great fury attacked 
the troops that were left to guard the intrenchments. But 
the excellence of the Roman difcipline, upon this occafion, 
as on many others, proved the caufe of their fafety. For the 
foldiers, remembering that thofe who yielded their place in 
battle, or fled bafely from their poft, were always puniflied 
with death, not only fuftained the charge againft an enemy 
that far exceeded them in numbers, but alfo prefled their ad- 
verfaries with fo much force and vigour, that though they loft 
many of their men, they deftroyed a greater number of the 
Carthaginians: and having at laft furrounded them on every 
fide, when they were juft now ready to tear away the Palifade 
of the intrenchments, they drove them back with conftderable 
lofs, and purfued them even to the city. After this action, 
the Carthaginians were lefs frequent in their fallies; and the 
Romans ufed more precaution, when they went abroad to 
forage. 

As the enemy never appeared without the walls, unlefs to 
engage in fome flight fkirmifhes, the Confuls, having divided 
their army into two bodies, pofted one of them near the 
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Temple of iEfculapius, and the other on the fide which 
looked towards Heraclea, and fortified with works, on both 
fides of the city, the fpace that lay between the camps. They 
drew a Line round the city, to obftrudt the fallies of the be- 
fieged: and another on the fide towards the country, to re¬ 
pel all approaches from that quarter, and to intercept all fuc- 

The fpace between the Lines and the camps was fe- 
cured by advanced bodies of troops, and by works thrown up 
at proper diflances, as the nature of the ground required. 
The allies had brought together to ErbefTus provisions and 
every kind of Stores. And as this city hood at no great di- 
ffance from the Roman camps, their convoys went and re¬ 
turned continually, and Supplied them with all things in great 
abundance. 

In this condition things remained for near five months: in 
which time, many flight engagements happened, but no de- 
ciflve a&ion. But the befieged were now greatly preffed by 
famine: for the numbers that were within the walls were not 
fewer than fifty thoufand men. Annibal therefore, who com¬ 
manded in the city, finding that all things tended to the lafb 
extremity, difpatched meflenger after meflenger to Carthage; 
to follicit Some relief. The Carthaginians embarked fome 
troops and elephants, and fent them into Sicily, to Hanna 
their other General. Hanno ordered all thefe forces to be 
drawn together to Heraclea : and having made himfclf mailer 
of ErbefTus by fome Secret practices among the citizens, he cut 
off all Supplies from the Roman camp, and confirained them 
in their turn to feel the miferies of the befieged. Indeed fo. 
great was the extremity to which they were reduced, that they 
often were inclined to raife the fiege : which at lafl they muff 


have been compelled to do, if Hiero had 
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But when Hanno faw, that the Roman army was dif- 
heartened and diftrelfed by ficknefs as well as famine, while 
on the other hand his own troops were frefhand fit for adlion; 
taking with him the elephants, which were about fifty in 
number, and the reft alfo of his forces, he marched in hafte 
from Heraclea, having Sent away the Numidian Horfe before, 
with orders that they fhould approach the Roman camp, pro¬ 
voke their Cavalry to adtion, and immediately retire back 
again towards the main army. Thefe troops accordingly ad¬ 
vanced : and no fooner had they reached the neareft camp, 
than the Roman Cavalry came pouring out againft them, and 
began the attack with fury. But the Numidians obferved 
their orders, and maintained a flying fight, till they were 
joined by Hanno with the other forcesand then fuddenly 
facing round, they fell with vigour upon the enemy, killed 
great numbers of them, and purfued the reft even dole to 
their intrenchments. After this adtion, Hanno fixed his camp 
upon a hill called Torus, at the diftance of ten ftadia from 
the Romans. 

In .this fituation they both remained during two whole 
months. Many flight engagements happened every day be¬ 
tween them ; but no adtion, that was general or decifive. 
But as Annibal now made continual lignals by fires from the 
city, and fent meflengers from day to day to Hanno, to ac¬ 
quaint him, that the multitude were no longer able to fupport 
the miferies of the famine, and that great numbers had de¬ 
serted to the enemy, this General refolved at laft to venture on 
a battle. The Romans on their part alfo, for the reafons 
which have been already mentioned, (hewed an equal eager- 
nefs to engage. They drew out their forces on either fide, 
and ranged them in order upon the ground that lay between 
the camps. The fight was long and obftinate: but after fome 
time, the Carthaginian mercenaries who compofed the firft 
line gave ground, and falling back upon the elephants and 
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the ranks that were behind them, threw the whole army 
into fiich diforder, that a general rout enfued. The greateff 
part of the troops were deftroyed in the place: a fmall num¬ 
ber only efcaped to Heraclea. The Baggage, and almoft all 
the elephants were taken. When night came on, the Ro¬ 
mans, partly from the joy which their victory infpired, and 
partly through the fatigue which they had fuffered in the 
action, negle&ed to guard their camp with the ufual care. 
Annibal, whofe affairs were defperate, confidered this as the 
very moment of his fafety. About midnight therefore, he 
began his march out of the city with all the foreign troops,. 
filled up the Lines with facks of Matting that were fluffed 
with Chaff, and pafled undifcovered by the enemy. In the 
morning, the Romans, perceiving what had happened, gave 
fome little difturbance to the Rear; but foon returned, and 
marched diredly to the gates of Agrigentum : and finding no 
refiftance, they entered the city and plundered it, and brought , 
away many prifoners, with rich fpoil of every kind. 

The news of this fuccefs filled the Roman Senate with joy, , 
and infpired them with greater hopes, than thofe which they 
had at firff conceived. Inftead of being fatisfied with having, 
relieved the Mamertines, and enriched themfelves by the war,. 
they now began to think, that it would be no hard talk to 
drive the Carthaginians intirely out of Sicily, and, by the ac- 
quifition of that ifland, to add no fmall increafe to the 
ftrength of their Republick. To this point therefore they di¬ 
rected all their views* And indeed on the part of the land 
forces, every thing feemed to promife a fair accomplifhment 
©f their defigns. The two new Confuls, L. Valerius and T,. 
OCtacilius, maintained their ground in Sicily, and carried on 
the war with equal prudence and fuccefs. But on the other 
hand, as long as the Carthaginians fhould be fuffered to re¬ 
main foie matters of the ffea, the event muff ftill be doubtful. 
For though after the time when Agrigentum had firft fallen 
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into their hands, many of the inland cities, in defpair 
of being able to refill the Roman legions, had embraced 
their party, yet a greater number of thofe that flood along 
the coafl revolted from them, through terror of the Car¬ 
thaginian fleets. Thus the fuccefs on one fide was flill 
balanced by fome equal lofs. It was confidered likewife, 
that the. maritime parts of Italy were often pillaged and in- 
fulted by the enemy, while the coafls of Afric remained fe- 
cure and unmolefled. From all thefe reafons, they at 
lafl refolved, that they would oppofe the Carthaginians 
upon the fea. 

Among the motives, which induced me to enter into a 
more minute defeription of the War in Sicily, this was not 
the leaft: that I might take occafion to explain the time, and 
manner, in which the Romans firfl equipped a Naval arma¬ 
ment, together with the caufes that gave birth to that 
attempt. 

Their defign then was, to bring the war to a fpeedy and 
effedtual conclufion. With this view, they refolved to build 
a hundred Quinqueremes, and twenty Triremes. But one 
great difficulty occurred. Their Builders were intirely un¬ 
acquainted with the manner of conflruding Quinqueremes; 
the ufe of which was then unknown in Italy. But in this de¬ 
fign we may obferve a moil confpicuous proof of that bold 
and daring fpirit, which is peculiar to the Romans: who, 
though deflitute of all the means that fuch an enterprize re¬ 
quired, and before they had even gained the leafl degree of 
knowledge or experience in maritime affairs, could at once 
conceive, and carry into execution, fo vafl a project, and 
make the firfl trial of their forces againfl the Carthaginians, 
who had received from their anceflors the undifputed fove- 
reignty of the fea. The following fa 61 may ferve to confirm 
the truth of this refledlion. When this people firfl refolved 
to fend their forces over to Meffana, they had neither any 
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decked veflels, or fhips of tranfport, nor even a fingle Frigate. 
But having borrowed among the Tarentines, Eleates, Locriansj 
and Neapolitans, fome Boats of fifty oars, and a few Triremes, 
they boldly embarked the legions in thofe veflels. 

The Carthaginians bore down upon them in their paflage: 
when one of their Quinqueremes, advancing to the fight with 
too great eagernefs, ftruck upon the fands, and was taken by 
the Romans. This veflel was now made ufe of, as the model 
of their fleet: and indeed without fome fuch accident, their 
want of fkill muft foon have forced them to abandon the 
defign. 

While the workmen were bufy in building and fitting out 
the fhips, others were employed to draw together a body of 
failors, and inftruct them in the exercife of the oar. This 
was done in the following manner. They placed Benches 
along the fhore, upon which the rowers were ranged in the 
fame order as at fea, with a proper officer among them to 
give the command. In this fituation, they accuftomed them- 
felves to perform all the neceflary motions of the body : to 
fall back together, and again to bend forwards; to contract, 
and extend their arms ; to begin, or leave off, according to 
the fignals. After this preparation, the veflels being now 
completely finifhed, they failed out to fea, and, when they 
had fpent fome little time in perfecting their exercife, ad¬ 
vanced along the coaft of Italy, agreeably to the orders which 
they had before received. 

For Cn. Cornelius, who commanded the naval forces, had 
failed a few days before with feventeen fhips towards Mef- 
fana, to provide whatever might be wanted for the fleet: and 
had left directions with the other Captains, that they fhould 
follow him as foon as they were ready. But while lie lay at 
Meflana, having received fome intelligence which gave him 
hopes of taking the town of Lipara by furprize, he too eafily 
engaged in the defign, and fleered his courfe towards the 
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But on the news of 
Annibal. who then was ftationed at Panormus, 


place, with the (hips juft mentioned 


immediately fent away the Senator Boodes, with twenty (hips. 
Boodes, failing to the place by night, blocked up the Romans 
in the port. As foon as day appeared, the failors all fled 
from their fhips, and efcaped to land: and Cornelius, being 
ftruck with terror, and perceiving no means of fafety, furren- 
dered himfelf to the enemy, who immediately returned back 
again to Annibal, carrying with them the Roman Conful, and 
all his fquadron. Not many days after this exploit, while the 
misfortune of the Romans was ftill frefh and 
dent of the fame kind proved almoft fatal to Annibal himfelf 
For having received information 


an acci 


whole Roman fleet 
had fleered their courfe along the coaft of Italy, and were 


now at no great diftance 


prefently advanced with fifty 


veflels, defigning to take a view of their numbers, and of the 
order in which they failed. But he had fcarcely doubled the 
Promontory of Italy, when he found himfelf at once in the 
very midft of the enemy, who were all difpofed in perfect or¬ 
der, and ready to engage. A great part of his fhips were 
taken: but himfelf efcaped with the reft, though not without 
the greateft difficulty. The Romans then held on their courfe 
to Sicily: and being there informed of what had happened to 
Cornelius, they fent meflengers to Duilius, who commanded 
the land forces in the ifland, and waited 


arrival. At the 


fame 


having received intelligence that the Carthag 


great diftance, they beg 


make the neceflfary 


preparations for an engagement. But becaufe their fhips were 
built with little (kill, and were both flow and heavy in their 
motions, it was refolved to balance thefe defers by the life of 
certain Machines, which fome perfon in the fleet had invented 
for the occafion, and which were afterwards called by the 
Romans, Corvi. The defcription of them is as follows. 

• They erected on the Prow of every vefiel a round Pillar of 
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wood, of about twelve feet in height, and of three Palms 
breadth in diameter, with a Pully at the top. To this Pillar 
was fitted a kind of Stage, eighteen feet in length and four 
feet broad, which was made ladder-wife, of ftrong timbers 
laid acrofs, and cramped together with iron : the Pillar being 
received into an oblong fquare, which was opened for that 
purpofe, at the diftance of fix feet within the end of the Stage. 
On either fide of the Stage lengthways was a Parapet, which 
reached juft above the knee. At the fartheft end of this 
Stage, or Ladder, was a bar of iron, whofe fliape was fome- 
what like a Peftle: but it was fliarpened at the bottom, or 
lower point; and on the top of it was a Ring. The whole 
appearance of this Machine very much refembled thofe that 
are ufed in grinding corn. To the Ring juft mentioned was 
fixed a Rope; by which, with the help of the Pully that was 
at the top of the Pillar, they hoifted up the Machines, and, 
as the veflels of the enemy came near, let them fall upon them, 
fometimes on their Prow, and fometimes on their fides, as 
occafion beft ferved. As the Machine fell, it ftruck into the 
Decks of the enemy, and held them faft. In this fituation, 
if the two veflels happened to lay fide by fide, the Romans 
leaped on board from all parts of their fhips at once. But in 
cafe that they were joined only by the Prow, they then enter¬ 
ed two and two along the Machine : the two foremoft 
extending their bucklers right before them, to ward off the 
ftrokes that were aimed againft them in front; while thofe 
that followed refted the Bofs of their bucklers upon the top of 
the Parapet on either fide, and thus covered both their flanks. 
Having in this manner prepared their veflels for the combat, 
they now only waited for the time to engage. 

As foon as Duilius heard of the misfortune that had hap¬ 
pened to the other Conful, he left the care of the army to the 
Tribunes, and haftened to the Fleet: and having received in¬ 
formation that the enemy were employed in ravaging the plain 
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of Mylae, he prefen tly fleered his courfe that way. The 
Carthaginians beheld their approach with joy; and immedi¬ 
ately drew out their fleet, which conflfted of a hundred and 
thirty Aiips: defpiflng the inexperience of the Romans, and 
flattering themfelves with fuch aflurance of fuccefs, that they 
even difdained to form their fquadron into any kind of order, 
and, turning their prows towards the enemy, bore down in- 
ftantly upon them, as to a certain fpoil. The Commander of 
the fleet was the fame Annibal, who made his retreat by 
night from Agrigentum. He failed in a veflel of feven Banks 
of oars, which had formerly belonged to Pyrrhus. As they 
approached more nearly to the Roman fleet, the fight of thole 
ftrange Machines, ere&ed on the prow of every (hip, occafion- 
ed fome little hefitation and furprize. Alter fome time how¬ 
ever, as their contempt of the enemy again took place, they 
advanced with the fame ardour as before. But when their 
veflels, as foon as they were joined in action, were grappled 
fall; by thefe new inftruments of war, and when the Romans, 
inftantly advancing along the Machines towards them, main¬ 
tained the fight upon their very decks, one part of the Car¬ 
thaginians were immediately deftroyed, and the reft threw 
down their arms, being ftruck with terror by this new kind 
of combat, which feemed fo nearly to refemble an engage¬ 
ment upon land. The Ihips that had advanced the foremoft 
to the fight, being thirty in number, were taken with their 
men. Among thefe was the General’s Ihip. But Annibal 
himfelf found means to get on board a boat, and efcaped, 
though not without the greateft hazard. 

The reft of the fquadron were now advancing to the fight: 
but having obferved the fate of their companions, they at firft 
turned afide, in order to elude the ftroke of the Machines. 
But as their Ihips were light, and ealy in their motions, they 
foon refumed their confidence, and began to fall upon the 
Roman veflels, fome in ftern, and fome upon their fides; 
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being perfuaded, that, with this precaution, they fhould be 
fecure from danger. But when they faw,. with great afto- 
nifhment, that, on which fide foever they advanced, the 
Corvi ftill hung over them, they were at lafl: content to feek 
their fafety in flight, with the lofs of fifty flaps. 

This great and unexpected fuccefs upon the fea encouraged 
the Romans to purfue the war with double ardour. They 
land their forces upon the ifland, near iEgefta ; raife the fiege 
of that city, when it was reduced to the lafl: extremity; and 
take Macella by ftorm. 

About the time when this victory was gained by fea, Arnil- 
car, who commanded the land forces of the Carthaginians,, 
and was incainped near Panormus, having heard that fome 
difputes had happened between the Romans and their Allies 
concerning the poft of honour in the field, and that the allies 
were preparing to incamp apart between Thermae and Paropus, 
fell fuddenly upon them with all his forces, when they had 
juft raifed their camp, and killed near four thoufand men. 

About the fame time Annibal returned back to Carthage,, 
with the fliips that had efcaped in the late engagement. Not 
long afterwards lie failed from thence to Sardinia with the 
fleet; taking with him alfo fome Officers of the chiefefl: note.. 
But being there furprifed one day by the Romans, who from 
the time when they firfl: appeared upon the fea had refolved 
to attempt the conquefl of this Ifland, and being blocked up 
by them in a certain harbour, fo that many of his veflels fell 
into their hands, he was feized and crucified by the Carthagi¬ 
nians who got fafe to land. 

The fucceeding fummer produced in Sicily nothing memo¬ 
rable on the part of the Romans. But the Confuls of the fol¬ 
lowing year, A. Atilius and C. Sulpicius, having led the army 
to Panormus, where the Carthaginians then lay in winter 
quarters, drew up their forces in order of battle before the 
town* But when the enemy kept clofe behind their walls, 
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they directed their route back again to Hippana, and took it 
in the firft aflault. Mytiftratum was alfo taken: but not 
without much labour, and a liege of long continuance j for 
the natural lituation of the place had rendered it very ftrong. 
They then marched to Camarina, which not long before had 
revolted from them: and having advanced their Works clofe 
againft the city, and with their Engines battered down the 
walls, they foon forced it to furrender. After this fuccefs, 
the town of Enna, with many other little places that belong¬ 
ed to the Carthaginians, fubmitted to the Romans ; who then 
refolved to form the liege of Lipara. 

In the following year, Atilius the Roman Conful, who then 
lay at anchor in the port of Tyndaris, having perceived the 
Carthaginian fleet palling very near him, in a carelefs manner 
and without any order, made hafte immediately to purfue 
them with ten Ihips, and gave orders to the reft to follow as 
foon as they were ready. But when the Carthaginians faw, 
that one part of the enemy were already under fail, while 
others had fcarcely yet got on board, and that the foremoft 
{hips had advanced far before the reft, they fuddenly turned 
upon them, and furrounding them on every lide, funk the 
other veflels, and had almoft taken that in which the Conful 
failed. But becaufe his fliip was lighter than the reft, and 
well fupplied with a body of the moft Ikilful rowers, by the 
help of thofe advantages he efcaped the danger. But in a 
fhort time afterwards, the reft of the Roman fquadron ad¬ 
vanced in order: and having all turned their prows, in one Line, 
againft the enemy, they engaged them with fuch vigour and 
fuccefs, that they took ten of their Ihips with all the men, 
deftroyed eight more, and forced the others to retreat in hafte 
towards the Liparean Illands. 

As the advantages in this engagement had feemed to be on both 

lides equal, they both refumed their naval preparations with 
greater vigour than before j and refolved to employ their whole 
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of the fea. During this 
ned no exploit that de- 
ferves to be related : but wafted the whole campaign in flight 
and inconfiderable a&ions, of little moment or importance. 

In the following fummer, the Romans, having employed, 
as we have faid, their utmoft diligence to complete their naval 
preparations, failed out to fea, with a fleet of three hundred 
and thirty decked fhips, and caft anchor at Meflana. From 
thence, leaving Sicily on the right, and doubling the promon¬ 
tory Pachynus, they fleered their courfe towards Ecnomus, 
where their army at that time lay. The Carthaginians, having, 
alfo drawn together a fleet, which confifted of three hun¬ 
dred and fifty fhips of war, failed firft to Lilybzeum, and 
from thence to Heraclea of Minos. The defign of the Ro¬ 
mans was, to divert the war from Sicily to Afric, and conr- 
ftrain the Carthaginians to employ their ftrength in the defence 
of their own proper country. The Carthaginians on the other 
hand, being fenfible that their coafts were open, and that the 
people of the country muft become an eafy prey, if the enemy 
fliould once gain the land, refolved to intercept them in the 
attempt, and force them to a battle. 

When fuch were the fentiments on either fide, it was eafy 
to difcern, that an engagement foon muft follow. The Ro¬ 
mans therefore made fuch a difpofition of their forces, that 
they were equally prepared either to proceed in their intend¬ 
ed defeent upon the coafts of Afric, or to accept a battle, in 
cafe that it fliould now be offered by the Carthaginians. They 
fele&ed from the land army all their choiceft troops j and 
having divided the fleet into four feparate bodies, afligned to 
each of them a double name. The firft divifion was called, 
the firft Legion, and the firft Squadron: and fo the reft. 
The laft only, being not diftinguiftied by any fuch particular 
denomination, was ftiled in general, the Triarii: the name, 
which is appropriated to the laft divifion in the armies upon 
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dand. The whole fleet conflfted of a hundred and forty thou¬ 
sand men: each veflel containing one hundred and twenty 
foldiers, and three hundred feamen. On the other hand, the 
forces of the Carthaginians, whofe preparations were made 
wholly for the fea, amounted to more than a hundred and 
fifty thoufand; if we compute them from the number of their 
fliips. How impoflible is it, I do not fay to behold fo vaft 
.an armament, but even to hear a bare defcription of it, with¬ 
out being fixed in admiration, both of the importance of the 
conteft, and of the power and ftrength of the two Republicks 
that were thus engaged. 

The Romans, having confidered that the courfe which they 
were obliged to fleer lay through the open fea, and that the 
chief advantage of the enemy conflfted in the lightnefs and 
-celerity -of their (hips, refolved to make fuch a difpofition, 
as might render their whole fleet firm, compact, and 
very difficult to be broken. For this purpofe, two vef- 
fels carrying fix Banks of oars, being thofe in which the 
Gonfuls (ailed, were firft placed fide by fide in front. Each 
of thefe was followed by a line of veflele ; the firft Squa¬ 
dron making one Line; and the fecond, the other : the 
Ships of either Line extending themfelves to a greater dis¬ 
tance ftill as they advanced, and gradually widening the 
area ot the figure. Their prows were all turned outwards. 
The firft and fecond Squadrons being thus difpofed in form 
of a Wedge, they drew up the third Divifion in a Line be¬ 
hind : fo that the whole refembled the figure of a Triangle ; 
the third Squadron conftituting the Bafe. The(e laft were 
followed by the Tranfports, which they held in tow. Laft 
of all came the Triarii, or fourth Divifion, ranged likewife 
in a Line of Angle Ships, but fo extended, as to cover both 
the flanks of the Line before them. This Difpofition re¬ 
fembled, as I faid, the figure of a Triangle, the upper part 
>of which was hollow, and the Bafe folid: the whole being 
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ftrongf and proper for adtion, and fuch as could not eahiy 
be broken by the enemy. 

The Carthaginian Generals, having animated their men as 
the occafion required, and reprefented to them in few words, 
that if they fhould gain the victory in the prefent combat, 
the bufinefs of the war would ftill be confined to Sicily as be¬ 
fore, but that in cafe they were defeated, they mu ft then be 
forced to defend their country, families, and pofteftions againft 
the Romans, ordered all immediately to get on board. The 
forces, being fully fenfible of the truth of what was fpoken 
to them, received the order with alacrity, and came failing 
from the harbour full of hope and eager refolution. The Ge¬ 
nerals, having remarked the difpofition of the enemy, ranged 
three parts of all their fleet in a Line of fingle fhips, extend¬ 
ing the right Wing far out to fea, with defign to furround the 
Romans, and turning all their prows towards them. The 
remaining part was polled on the left, very near to fhore, and in 
the figure which is called the Forceps. The right Wing, com- 
pofed of all the Quinqueremes and Gallics, which, from their 
lightnefs and celerity were moft proper for the defign of fur¬ 
rounding the enemy, was led by Hanno, whofe army was de¬ 
feated in the fiege of Agrigentum: and the left was commit¬ 
ted to the care of Amilcar, who commanded in the former 
battle of Tyndaris. This General took his ftation in the 
Centre of the Line, and, as foon as the fight began, put in 
practice the following ftratagem. 

The Romans, when they faw that the enemy were ranged in 
a Line of fingle fhips, began the combat by attacking their 
Centre. But the Carthaginians in the Centre received orders 
from Amilcar immediately to retreat, that they might thus 
force the Romans to break the order of their Battle. They 
fly accordingly with the greateft hafte: and the Romans fol¬ 
lowed them with eagernefs. By this contrivance, the firft 
and lecond Squadrons of the Romans were foon divided from 
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the third, which held the tranfport-fhips in tow, and from 
the Triarii, who were drawn up behind to fupport the reft. 
When they were feparated to a fufficient diftance, the Car¬ 
thaginians, upon a fignal given from Amilcar’s (hip, fuddenly 
turned about, and fell with fury upon the veflels that purfued 
them. The fight was obftinate: and the advantages on both 
fides for fome time equal. For though the Carthaginians 
were far fuperior in the lightnefs of their fhips, and in their 
fkill in advancing or retreating, and attacking the enemy on 
every fide; yet the Romans derived no lefs aflurances of vic¬ 
tory, from the vigour and courage of their troops, the advan¬ 
tage of their Machines, and the prefence of both the Con- 
fuls, under whofe eyes the foldiers foiight. 
ftate of the adtion on that fide. 


Such 


was 


the 


About this time Hanno, who commanded in the right 
Wing at fome diftance from the veflels that were firft engaged, 
ftretched out to fea, and bearing down upon the Triarii, 
threw them into great diforder. The Carthaginians alfo that 
were ranged along the coaft, having changed their firft dif- 
pofition, and turned their prows in front towards the enemy, 
advanced againft the Squadron that towed the tranfports. 
Thus the whole engagement confifted at once of three dif¬ 
ferent combats, maintained in different places. And becaufe 
in each of thefc divifions, the ftrength of the combatants was 
nearly equal, the fuccefs was alfo for fome time equal. But 
in the progrefs of the adtion, the affair was brought at laft to 
a decifion: a different one perhaps, than what might rea- 
fonably have been expedled in fuch circumftances. For the 
Roman Squadron, that had begun the engagement, gained 
fo full a vidtory, that Amilcar was forced to fly, and the 
Conful Manlius brought away the veflels that were taken. 

The other Conful, having now perceived the danger in 
which the Triarii and the tranfports were involved, haftened 
to their afliftance with the fecond Squadron, which was ftill 

intire. 
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intire.. The Triarii, having received thefe fuccours, when 
they were juft upon the point of yielding, again refumed their 
courage, and renewed the fight with vigour: fo that the 
enemy, being furrounded on every fide in a manner fo fudden 
and unexpected, and attacked at once both in front and rear, 
were at laft conftrained to fteer away to fea. 

About this time Manlius alfo, returning from the engage¬ 
ment, obferved that the fhips of the third Squadron were 
forced in clofe to fhore, and there blocked up, by the left 
Divifion of the Carthaginian fleet. He joined his forces 
therefore with thole of the other Conful, who had now placed 
the Tranfports and Triarii in fecurity, and haftened to aflift 
thefe veflels, which were fe> invefted by the enemy, that they 
feemed to fuffer a kind of fiege. And indeed they muft all 
have been long before deftroyed, if the Carthaginians, through 
apprehenfion of the Corvi, had not ftill kept themfelves at 
diftance, and declined a clofe engagement. But the Confuls, 
having now advanced together, furround the enemy, and 
take fifty of their fhips with all the men. The reft, being 
but few in number, fleered clofe along the fhore, and faved 
themfelves by flight. 

Such were the circumftances of this engagement: in which, 
the victory at laft was wholly on the fide of the Romans. 
Twenty-four of their fhips were funk in the aCtion; and 
more than thirty of the Carthaginians. No Veflel of the Ro¬ 
mans fell into the hands of the enemy: but fixty-four of the 
Carthaginians were taken with their men. 

After this fuccefs, the Romans, having fupplied the fleet 
with new provifions, repaired the veflels that were taken from 
the enemy, and (hewn fuch care of their naval forces as the 
late victory well deferved, again failed out to fea, and fleered 



reft of the fleet. The Promontory, called Hermsea, is fituated 
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upon v the extreme edge of the Gulph of Carthage, from 
whence it extends far out to fea, and points towards the coaft 
of Sicily. When the other veflels were arrived, they all failed 
together along the coaft, till they came to Afpis. And hav¬ 
ing there difembarked their- forces, drawn their fhips to land, 
and thrown up an intrenchment round them, they refolved 
immediately to inveft the city, having firft in vain invited the 
inhabitants to furrender. 
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HE Carthaginians, who had efcaped from the late 
engagement, and returned fafe to Carthage, were per-* 
fuaded that the Romans, elated by fo great a vidtory, would 
immediately diredt their courfe towards that city. They 
made therefore the neceflfary difpofition, both by land and fea, 
for fecuring all the approaches to the coaft. But when they 
heard that the enemy had already difembarked their troops, 
and were laying fiege to Afpis, having now loft all hope of 
being able to prevent their landing, they began to levy forces, 
and employed all their care to fortify the city and the adjoin¬ 
ing country. 

The Romans foon forced Afpis to furrender: and having 
left in the place a proper garrifon, they fent fome meflengers 
to Rome, to convey the news of their fuccefs, and to receive 
inftrudtions with regard to the meafures that were next to be 
purfued. They then decamped with all their forces, and 
marched through the country, to wafte and plunder it. Find¬ 
ing no refiftance from the enemy, they deftroyed many houfes 
of great magnificence, and returned back again to their fhips, 
carrying with them a great quantity of cattle, and more than 
twenty thoufand fiaves. 

The meflengers about this time returned from Rome; 
with orders, that one of the Confuls fhould remain in Afric 

with 
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with the forces that were neceflary, and the other carry back 
the fleet. Regulus therefore was left behind, with fifteen 
thoufand foot, five hundred horfe, and forty of the fhips: 
while Manlius, taking with him the prifoners, and the reft of 
the naval forces, pafled fafely along the coaft of Sicily, and 

arrived at Rome. 

The Carthaginians, perceiving from the preparations that 
were made, that the enemy had no defign to leave the country, 
chofe at firft two Generals, Boftar, and Afdrubal the fon of 
Hanno, and fent afterwards for Amilcar likewife from Hera- 
clea. Amilcar failed in hafte to Carthage, with five thoufand 
Foot, and five undred Horfe: and being declared third Ge¬ 
neral, he held a confultation with Afdrubal and the other 
Chief, concerning the meafures that were moft proper to be 
taken. It was foon refolved, that they fhould lead the forces 
againft the enemy; and not fuffer them thus to wafte the 
country without refiftance. The Conful, after fome days, 
advanced again with his army through the country ; ftorming 
all the Pofts that were not fortified with walls, and reducing 
the reft by fiege. Being at laft arrived near Adis, a city of 
fome importance, he incamped before it, prepared his Works, 
and began to prefs the fiege with vigour. The Carthaginians, 
in order to relieve the place, and fave the country round it 
from deftrudfion, directed their march that way with all their 
forces, and fixed their camp upon a Hill, which indeed over¬ 
looked the enemy, but was in every other refped:' a very im¬ 
proper fituation for their army. For as their chief ftrengtb 
confifted in their Elephants and Cavalry, they fhould in pru¬ 
dence have incamped upon the open Plain : whereas by march¬ 
ing into places that were fteep, confined, and craggy, they 
leemed to inftru<ft their enemies in what manner they beft 
might a<ft againft them. And this indeed, was the event. 
For the Romans, wifely judging that the ftrongeft and moft 
ferviceable part of the Carthaginian army, and that which they 

had 
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had the greateft caufe to dread, was rendered wholly ufelefs 
by their ntuation, refolved to feize the occafion, and engage 
the enemy, before they fhould defcend into the plain. They 
drew out their forces therefore by break of day, and began 
the attack on both lides of the hill. The Carthaginian Ca¬ 
valry and Elephants were not able to perform any fervice in 
the a&ion. But the Mercenaries flood for fome time firm, 
and maintained the fight with fo much vigour, that they 
forced the firfl Legion to give ground. But when thefe troops 
were attacked behind, and difperfed with little difficulty, by 
the Romans who had afcended the hill on the other fide, the 
whole army then fled at once from the camp, and a general 
rout enfued. - The Elephants with the Cavalry gained the 
plain, and efcaped. The Romans, having for fbme time 
purfued the Infantry, returned back to the camp, and pil¬ 
laged it; and marched afterwards at leifure through the coun¬ 
try, wafting and deftroying all the cities in their way : and 
having at laft poflefled themfelves of Tunis, they there in- 
camped ; becaufe this city not only feemed commodious for 
the occafions of the war, but was alfo fituated with great 
advantage, for infefting Carthage itfelf, and all the adjoining 
country. 

The Carthaginians were now reduced to a condition, which 
indeed feemed next to defperate. For befides thefe two de¬ 
feats, the one by fea the other upon land, which were both 
occafioned not fo much through any want of courage in the 
troops, as by the unfkilful conduct of the Generals, the Nu- 
midians had alfo fent detachments into their territories, and 
committed even greater devaftations, than the Romans. The 
people all left their habitations in the country, and fled to 
Carthage. Their numbers foon occafioned a moft dreadful 
famine in the place: while the apprehenfions alfo of a hidden 
liege filled every heart with confternation and difmay. But 
Regulus, who had given fo great a fhock to the ftrength of 

Carthage 
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Carthage both by land and fea, that the city it/elf feemed 
almoft ready to furrender to him, began now to fear, that a 
new Conful might arrive from Rome, and rob him of the 
glory of finifhing the war. He invited therefore the Cartha¬ 
ginians to a treaty. The offer was embraced with pleafure: 
and fome of the Chiefs of the city were fent to fettle the con¬ 
ditions with him. But fo far were they from yielding their 
confent in any point to the terms that were propofed, that 
they fcarcely could fubmit to hear them. For Regulus, as 
if he had been already mafter of their fate, feemed to think, 
that every thing which he was inclined to grant, fhould be 
accepted’ by them as mere grace and favour. But the Embaf- 
fadors, perceiving that though they fhould intirely be reduced 
beneath the Roman yoke, no worfe conditions could be im~ 
pofed, than thofe that now were offered, not only returned 
again without concluding any treaty, but were greatly offend¬ 
ed alfo and incenfed by the unyielding haughtinefs of the 
Conful. The Carthaginian Senate, when they knew the 
terms that were demanded, affumed a noble conftancy; and,, 
though they were almoft ready to defpair of fafety, re- 
fblved to encounter every danger, and put in practice everyr 
expedient that time might offer, rather than by a bafe fub- 
miftion to difgrace the glory of their former a&ions. 

About this time, one of thofe that had been fent by the 
Carthaginians into Greece, to raife fome mercenaries in that 
country, returned to Carthage, bringing with him a large 
body of troops. Among them was a certain Lacedemonian,, 
named Xantippus, who had been educated in the Spartan 
difcipline, and from thence had gained a perfect knowledge 
in the art of war. As foon as he was informed of all the cir- 
cumftances of the late defeat, and had feen the nature of the 
Carthaginian forces, with the numbers of their Horfe and 
Elephants, he began firft to refle<ft within himfelf, and after¬ 
wards to declare among his friends, that the Carthaginians had 

not 
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not been vanquiftied by the Romans, but owed their Ioffes to 
their own miftakes, and to the want of (kill in their Com¬ 
manders. This difcourfe, being foori fpread among the people, 
as it happens in fuch conjunctures, came at laft to the ears of 
the Generals and the Magiftrates, who ordered Xantippus to 
be called. When he came before them, he explained with fo 
much clearnefs the caufes of their late misfortune, and fhewed 
fuch ftrong affurances of victory, in cafe that they now would 
yield to his advice, and choofe the open plains for their in- 
campments, marches, battles, that the Chiefs with one voice 
applauded all his fentiments, and committed the care of the 
army to him. 

From the time when this difcourfe was firft known among 
the people, a kind of joyful rumour began to fpread through 
all the city, and raifed a general expectation of fome happy 
change. But when Xantippus drew up the troops in order 
without the walls, and formed them into feveral bodies; train¬ 
ing and inftruCting each of them to move according to the 
rules of military difcipline ; a Skill, fo vifibly fuperior to that 
of the other Generals, forced loud applaufes from the 
multitude. They demanded to be led immediately againft 
the enemy : and feemed to be affured, that under fuch a Chief 
they could never fuffer any lofs. The Generals, when they 
Taw the courage of the foldiers thusreftored, harangued them 
in fuch words as the time required, ' and in a few days after¬ 
wards began their march. Their army was compofed of 
twelve thoufand Foot, and four thoufand Horfe, befides the 
Elephants, which amounted to near a hundred. The Ro¬ 
mans were under fome furprize, when they faw that the Car¬ 
thaginians now for the firft time chofe the open plains, both 
for their marches and incampments. They relblved however 
to meet and engage them without delay. Having advanced 
therefore with all their forces, on the firft day they fixed their 
camp at the diftance of ten ftadia only from the enemy. On 
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mercenaries 


the following day, the Carthaginian Generals held a confulta- 
tion, in order to determine what was neceffary to be done. 
But the foldiers ran together in crouds, and calling aloud 
upon the name of Xantippus, demanded to be led without 
delay againft the enemy. The Generals perceiving the great 
alacrity and confidence of the troops, and being alfo flrongly 
urged by the intreaties of Xantippus, who prefled them in- 
flantly to feize the occafion that was offered, gave orders to 
prepare for the engagement, and committed to Xantippus the 
care and difpofition of the whole. Xantippus, being intrud¬ 
ed with this power, ranged the Elephants in a fingle line, in 
front; and behind them, at a moderate diflance, the Cartha¬ 
ginian Phalanx. He pofted on the right Wing one part of the 

: the reft, that were more lightly armed, were 
equally diftributed into either Wing, together with the Horfe. 

The Romans alfo drew up their army in Battle with equal 
readinefs. Their chief care was, to fecure themfelves againfl 
the Elephants, which they greatly dreaded. For this purpofe, 
having placed their light-armed troops in front, they drew up 
the legions in deep and clofe order behind, and divided the 
Cavalry upon the Wings. Thus they leffened the ufual ex¬ 
tent of their Front; but gave a greater depth to the body of 
their army. So that upon the whole, their difpofition was 
well adapted to fuflain the fhock of the Elephants; but was 
wholly ineffectual for refilling the Carthaginian Cavalry, 
which in numbers far exceeded that of the Romans. 

In this order both armies flood awhile, expecting the fignal 
to engage. But when Xantippus ordered the Elephants to ap¬ 
proach, and break the ranks of the enemy, while the Horfe 
on either wing, advancing in the fame moment to the charge, 
endeavoured to furround them, then the Romans, clafhing 
their armour after their cuflom, ran forwards with loud cries 
to the engagement. Their Horfe, overpowered by numbers, 
were foon turned to flight. But the Infantry of the left Wing, 
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led on by their contempt of the mercenary troops, and being 
defirous likewife to avoid the (hock of the Elephants, fell furi- 
oufly upon the right Wing of the Carthaginians, and having 
routed them with little difficulty, purfued them even to their 
camp. The troops that firft encountered with the Elephants, 
were foon deftroyed, and trampled down in heaps: but 
the main body of the army remained for fome time firm, 
by reafon of the depth and clofenefs of the files. But when 
the hindmoft ranks were obliged to face about, and engage 
the Cavalry, that had now furrounded them; and when thofe 
who had forced their way beyond the Elephants, were charged 
by the Carthaginian Phalanx, which was ftill intire ; then 
were the Romans diftrefled on every fide, and deftitute of all 
refource. The greateft part were trodden down in heaps, 
under the enormous weight of the Elephants ; and the reft 
deftroyed in their very ranks by the javelins thrown from the 
Horfe. A finall number only hoped to find their fafety in 
Eight. But as their way lay through n. flat and open country, 
the Elephants and Cavalry foon overtook, and deftroyed the 
greater part. About five hundred only were taken alive : 
and among thefe, the Conful Regulus. The Carthaginians 
loft in the a&ion eight hundred of their mercenary forces, who 
were attacked and routed by the left Wing of the Roman 
army. Of the Romans, about two thoufand men, being thofe 
that had charged the mercenaries, were feparated, in the 
courfe of the purfuit, to a diftance from the army: and hav¬ 
ing thus efcaped the general daughter, they retreated fafe to 
Afpis. The reft all were flain upon the place; the Conful 
alone excepted, and thofe that were taken with him. The 
Carthaginians having fpoiled the dead, returned back again 
to Carthage: exulting in their fuccefs, and carrying with 
them the Conful Regulus, and the other prifoners. 

How wide a field of rdfle&ion is opened to us by this 
event: and what admirable deflons does it contain, for the 
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good conduct of human life 


In the fate of Regulus we may 


difcern, how little confidence fhould be repofed i 
efpecially, when £he flatters with the faireft hopes 
who a few days before beheld the miferable ftate 


the Carthag 


were reduced 


d be repofed in Fortune : 
le faireft hopes. For He, 
miferable ftate, to which 
without remorfe or pity, 


was now himfelf led captive by them 
his fafety of thofe very enemies, to 


and forced to imp! 


of thofe very enemies, to whom he had fhewn no 
We may alfo remark in this event the truth of that 


mercy. We may alio remar, 
Saying of Euripides; “ That 


wife Counfel is better 


the Strength of many 


For here, the Wifdom of 


defeated legions that were thought invincible ; infufed new 
life into a people, whofe Ioffes had even almoft rendered them 


infenfible of mifery $ and faved their tottering State from ruin. 
Let the Reader then take care to reap fome profit from thefe 


example! 

manners 


and apply them to the improvement of his life and 
For fince there are two fources only, from whence 


any real benefit can be derived; our own misfortunes, 
thofe that have happened to other men ; and fince the £ 
thefe, though generally perhaps the moft effedlual, is far 


and 


and fince the firft of 


dangerous and painful than the o 
part of prudence to prefer the latt 
us at all times to difcern whatever 


will always be the 


which will ale 
fit and ufeful 


t enable 
without 


any hazard or difq 
cellence of Hiftory 


;t. And hence appears the genuine ex- 
which, without expofing us to the labour 


of the coft of fuflering, inftrudls us how to form our actions 
upon the trueft models, and to diredt our judgement light in 


different circumftances of life 


But let us return fi 


this digreflion 


After a vidtory fo complete, the Carthaginians fet no bounds 


the expreflions of their joy 


of acknowledgement 


the Gods 


other in all the adts of hofpitality and kindnefs. But Xantip- 
pus, who had thus faved their State from ruin,, returned back 


but poured out inceflant adts 
Is, and ftrove to outdo each 
r and kindnefs. But Xantip- 


again to Greece, within a fhort time after 
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ed great prudence and difcernment. For fignal and important 
fervices feldom fail to excite Iharp malevolence and calumny: 
which though a native of the country, fupported by his friends 
and family, may perhaps be able to refill and conquer, yet 
Foreigners are ufually oppreffed and ruined by them. Some 
writers give a different account of the departure of this Gene¬ 
ral, which I fhall examine in its proper place. 

As foon as the Romans heard, that the affairs in Afric had 
proved fo contrary to all their hopes, they immediately pre¬ 
pared a fleet, to bring away the men that had efcaped in the 
late engagement. On the other hand, the Carthaginians ad¬ 
vanced and laid liege to Afpis, hoping to get thefe troops into 
their hands. But meeting with a flout and vigorous refiftance, 
they were at laft obliged to raife the liege. Being then in¬ 
formed, that the Romans were fitting out a fleet, with defign 
to return to Afric, they repaired all their old veffels, and built 
fome new ; and having in a Ihort time equipped a fleet of two 
hundred fhips, failed out to fea, to obferve the motions of 
the enemy. 

In the beginning of the fummer, the Romans came out to 
fea, with a fleet of three hundred and fifty fhips, under the 
command of the Confuls, M. iEmilius and Servius Fulvius; 
and failed along the coaft of Sicily towards Afric. Near the 
promontory Hermsea, having met with and engaged the Car¬ 
thaginians, they. defeated them even in the firft attack with 
little difficulty, and took a hundred and fourteen of their 
veffels with all the men. They then received on board the 
troops that had efcaped to Afpis, and dire&ed their route back 
again to Sicily. But when they had completed the greateft 
part of their courfe, andwere now approaching the Camari- 
nean coaft, they were fuddenly attacked by a tempeft fo great 
and terrible, that no words can fufficiently defcribe the horrors 
of it. Of four hundred, and fixty-four veffels, no more than 
eighty efcaped the fury of this ftorm : the reft being either 

buried 
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buried in the ocean, or dafhed againft the rocks and promon¬ 
tories. The whole fhore was covered with dead bodies, and 
with broken /hips : fo that Hiftory can fcarce afford 
another example of fo great and general a deftrudtion. This 
misfortune was not fo much to be afcribed to accident, as to 
the imprudent obftinacy of the Confuls. For the Pilots had 
given them repeated warnings, not to fail along the exterior 
coaft of Sicily, which looks towards Afric, where the fhore 
was open and afforded no convenient harbour : efpecially too, 
as the feafon was then the moft unfavourable for navigation ; 
the conftellation of Orion being not quite paffed, and the Dog- 
ftar juft ready to appear. But the Confuls defpifed their ad¬ 
monitions, and held on their courfe along the coaft: being 
tempted by the hopes of gaining certain towns, which they 
flattered themfelves would furrender to them without refift- 
ance, upon the firft approach of their victorious fleet. Thus 
were they hurried by the profpeCt of fome flight advantage, 
into misfortunes that were irretrievable ; and which forced 
from them an acknowledgement of their rafhnefs, when, 
it was now too late to remedy it. But fuch in truth is; 
the difpofition of the Romans. Hot and violent in their 
purfuits, they perfuade themfelves, that whatever they un¬ 
dertake muft of neceffity be accomplifhed : and that no¬ 
thing is impoftible, which they have once refolved to carry 
into execution. Their fuccefs has been often owing to this 
perfuafion : though it cannot be denied, that on many occa- 
fions it has alfo proved the only caufe of their misfortunes; 
efpecially upon the fea. For in land engagements, where 
the conteft only lies againft the ftrength of men, and human 
preparations, this confidence alone will frequently force the 
victory to their fide. Yet even in fuch conjunctures, they 
have fometimes been deceived in the event. But when they 
prefume to encounter with the winds and fea, and challenge 
all the elements to combat, what wonder is it, if they are then 
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involved in the worft calamities. For fuch was now the 
punifhment that befel their rafhnefs: the fame that in former 
times had happened to them : and which mu ft again hereafter 
happen ; unlefs they find fome means to moderate that daring 
and impetuous fpirit, by which they are perfuaded, that both 
land and fea are at all times fubje£t to their controul. 

The deftru&ion of the Roman fleet, together with the vic¬ 
tory that had been obtained by land againft them not long be¬ 
fore, inclined the Carthaginians to believe, that they now 
fhould prove fuperior to the enemy both by land and fea. 
They refumed their preparations therefore with greater dili¬ 
gence and vigour than before : and in a fhort time afterwards, 
fent Afdrubal to Sicily; having added to his army the forces 
that were brought from Heraclea, together with a hundred 
and forty Elephants. They refitted alfo two hundred fhips, and 
equipped them for the war. Afdrubal, being arrived .at Lily- 
baaum without any accident, exercifed his troops and Elephants, 
and feemed refolved to maintain the field againft the enemy. 

The Romans having received a full account of the deftruc- 
tion of their veflels, from thofe that had efcaped the ftorm, 
were fenfibly affli&ed for their lofs. But being determined 
not to yield, they refolved to build another fleet, intirely 
new, which fhould confift of two hundred and twenty fhips. 
And what will fcarcely obtain belief, in three months time 
this vaft armament was all completely finifhed, and failed out 
to fea, under the command of the two new Confuls, A. Ati- 
lius and Cn. Cornelius. They pafled the Straits; and being 
joined at Meflana by the veflels that had efcaped the ftorm, 
fo that their whole fleet now confifted of three hundred fhips, 
they directed their courfe towards Panormus, the moft 
confiderable of all the Carthaginian cities, in order to befiege 
it. They threw up works on both fides of the place, and 
planted their machines againft it. And having with little 
difficulty battered down the Fort that flood neareft to the fea, 
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they entered immediately by the breach, and made themfelves 
matters of the New Town upon the firft aflault. The Old, 
defpairing to make any long refiftance, furrendered at difcre- 
tion. The Confuls, having thus gained pofleflion of the 
city, left in it a futticient garrifon, and returned to Rome. 

In the following fummer, the Confuls Cn. Servilius and 
C. Sempronius failed again to Sicily with all the fleet, and 
from thence fleered their courfe to Afric. They made many 
defcents upon the coaft, but without performing any a&ion 
of importance. But as they were failing near the ifland Me- 
ninx, which is inhabited by the Lotophagi, and lies conti¬ 
guous to the little Syrtis, their ignorance of the coaft proved 
almoft fatal to them. For as the fea was then at ebb, their 
fleet ftuck faft upon the fands. In this diftrefs, they had 
almoft loft all hopes of fafety. But fome time afterwards, the 
tide fuddenly returned when they leaft expetfted it, and freed 
them from the danger. For having thrown over all their 
baggage and heavy furniture, they at laft fet their veflels afloat 
again, though not without much pains and labour; and fleer¬ 
ing back to Sicily with great precipitation, caft anchor at 
Panormus. From thence as they patted the Straits, and 
were failing on to Rome, with their ufual difregard of every 
thing that might befal them, they were again attacked by a 
very dreadful ftorm, in which a hundred and -fifty of their 
veflels perifhed. 

The Romans were unable to fupport fuch great and re¬ 
peated lofles. And though their ardour was not flackencd, 
nor their zeal in the leaft ’abated, they were forced by mere 
neceflity to lay afide all farther attempts upon the fea, and 
depend intirely upon their land forces, for a happy ifliie of 
the war. They therefore fent the Confuls, L. Cecilius and 
Cn. Furius, into Sicily with the legions; equipping only fixty 
veflels, to convey provifions to the army. 

On the other hand, thefe misfortunes ieemed to open to 

the 
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the Carthaginians the faireft profpedt of advantage and fuccefs. 
They were now foie mafters of the fea, which was abandoned 
by the Romans. And with regard to the armies upon land, 
they began to be perfuaded, and not without good reafon, 
that their troops would prove fuperior to the enemy. For the 
Romans, having heard what horrible deftru&ion the Ele¬ 
phants had fpread among their ranks, in the battle that was 
fought in Afric, were fo poftefted with apprehenlions of the 
fury of thofe beafts, that during the courfe of two whole 
years from that engagement, though they frequently fixed 
their camp within the diftance of five or fix ftadia from the 
enemy, in the neighbourhood of Selinus and Lilybaeum, they 
never once dared to venture on a battle, or even to truft 
their army in the plains. They reduced indeed the towns of 
Lipara and Thermae*, but during the liege of both, were al¬ 
ways careful to poll their troops in places that were fteep and 
difficult of accefs. When the Romans faw, that fo great de¬ 
jection and difmay had fpread through all the army, they re- 
folved to change their meafures, and refume their naval pre¬ 
parations. As foon therefore as C. Atilius and L. Manlius 
were elected Confuls, they built fifty Ihips, and began to make 
levies for the fea with the greateft diligence. 

The Carthaginian General Afdrubal, having remarked the 
confternation that had of late appeared among the Romans, 
whenever their armies were forced to take the field; and be¬ 
ing informed, that one of the Confuls had returned to Italy 
with one half of the troops, and that Cecilius was left behind 
at Panormus with the reft, to cover the harveft of the Allies, 
which was juft now ripe; marched his army from Lilybamm 
towards Panormus, and incamped upon the frontier of the 
diftriCh Cecilius faw the confidence with which the enemy* 
advanced towards him, and, with defign ftill more to heighten 
it, kept his army clofe within the city. Afdrubal, deceived 
by this appearance, grew bolder than before: and being per¬ 
fuaded 
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fuaded that the Romans wanted courage to oppofe him, ad- 
. vanced with his army through the pafles, deftroyed the harveft 
every where, and wafted all the country. The Conful ftill 
kept clofe behind the walls; till the enemy fhould have palled 
a river that ran near the city. But no fooner had the 
Elephants with the army gained the other fide, than Cecilius 
fent againft them a part of his light-armedjforces, to harrafs the 
foremoft troops, and conftrain the Carthaginians to draw up 
all their army in order of battle. When this was done, he 
placed his light-armed troops before the intrenehments; with 
orders, that they fhould throw their javelins at the Elephants as 
they advanced, and, whenever they found themfelves too clofely 
prefled, retire back again to the trenches, and from thence fally 
.out from time to time, and make a frefti difcharge upon them. 
The combatants were fupplied with weapons in great numbers 
by the artificers of the city, who were drawn up in order for that 
purpofe at the foot of the walls. The Conful himfelf was 
pofted with the legions without the Gate that looked towards 
the left Wing of the enemy, and fent away continual detach¬ 
ments to fupport the light-armed forces. As foon as the fight 
grew warm, the Leaders of the Elephants, in hopes of fecur- 
ing to themfelves the honour of the victory, advanced with 
eagernefs againft the foremoft combatants, turned them to flight 
with little difficulty, and purfued them clofe to the intrench- 
ments. But the Elephants, being now expofed to all the fury 
both of the Archers from the walls, and of thofe that were pofted 
in the trenches, who lanced their weapons at them without 
remiffion and with fure fuccefs, grew mad at laft with rage; 
and turning back upon their own forces, trampled them 
down in heaps, and broke and diffipated all the ranks. Ceci¬ 
lius feized the time of this confufion, and advancing againft 
the left Wing of the Carthaginians, with the legions which 
were ftill intire and difpofed in per fed: order, fell upon the 

enemy in flank, and foon caufed a general rout. Many were 
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deftroyed in the place, and the reft forced to fly in great dif- 
order. Ten Elephants were taken, with the Indians who 
conducted them. The reft, having thrown their Guides, 
were furrounded after the engagement, and were all likewife 
taken. After this great victory, it was confeffed by all, that 
Ceciliusby his wife and fkilful conduCt had infufed new life 
and fpirit into the Roman armies, and given them confidence 
once more to face the enemy in the field. 

The account of this fuccefs was received at Rome with the 
greateft joy: not fo much becaufe the lofs of the Elephants 
had weakened the Carthaginian army, as becaufe a vidtory 
once gained againft thofe Beafts had reftored the courage of 
the legions. They therefore refumed their firft defign, and 
refolved to employ again a naval armament; and thus by ex¬ 
erting together all their ftrength, to bring the war at laft to 
a conclufion. When all their preparations were completed,, 
the Confuls with a fleet of two hundred fhips fleered their courfe 
to Sicily. It was now the fourteenth year of the war. They 
arrived at Lilybaeum; and being joined by the legions that 
were there incamped, they prepared to lay liege to the city. 
For they had confidered with themfelves, that if they could 
once be able to obtain pofleflion of this place, it would be 
eafy to tranfport their forces from thence to Afric. The Car¬ 
thaginians on their part penetrated into this defign, and made 
the fame reflections upon the confequences of it. Neglecting 
therefore all the other bufinefs of the war, they made hafte 
to draw together their forces, and refolved to ufe their 
utmoft efforts, to defeat the enemy in this attempt. For in 
their prefent circumftances, the lofs of Lilybaeum would leave 
them deftitute at once of all refource: fince the Romans 
already were pofTeffed of all the other cities of importance in 
the ifland, Drepanum alone excepted. 

But left thisj part of the Hiftory fhould prove obfcure and 
unintelligible to thofe who are unacquainted with the places 

of 
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of which we now, are fpeaking, we /hall endeavour, in few 
words, to give the reader fome right conception of the man¬ 
ner in which the ifland and it’s feveral parts are fituated. 

The whole of Sicily in it’s fituation bears the fame refpedt 
to Italy, as the Peloponnefus does to the reft of Greece. But 
in this they are different; that the one is an Ifland, feparated 
from the Continent by a narrow fea j the other a Penin- 
fula, the approach to which lies along a fmall neck of 
land. The form of Sicily is triangular: and the Angles are 
fo many Promontories. The firft, inclining to the South, 


fo 


many 


Promontories. 


and extending into the Sicilian fea, is called Pachynus. The 
fecond, named Pelorus, and ftanding to the North, bounds 
the Straits upon the weftern fide, and is diftant from Italy 
about twelve ftadia. The third, which is the Weftern Pro¬ 
montory, called Lilybaeum, Hands oppofite to the fhore of 
Afric; and lies commodious for palling over to thofe pro¬ 
montories which we before have mentioned, being diftant 


from them about a thoufand ftadia. 
of Afric and Sardinia. 


It alfo divides the feas 


Adjoining to this laft promontory was 


City of the fame 


name, which the Romans were now preparing to befiege. 
It was fecured by a Wall and Ditch, of a very uncommon 


ftrength and depth 


with the waters of the fea 


and by ftanding Lakes, that were filled 


bour lay over thefe, it was not to 
greateft hazard, by thofe that were 


And as the paflfa 


the Har 


was not to be entered without the 


ground 


intrenchment and 


azard, by thofe that were unacquainted with the 
The Romans incamped on both fides of the town : 
and having fortified the fpace between their , camps with an 


wall, beg 


firft attack 


gainft 


a 


Fort that flood upon the fhore, on the fide of the Afi 


fea 


By making their 


pproaches without remiftion, and 


adding new Works continually to the former, they at laft de- 
molifhed fix of the towers that flood contiguous to the fort 


and prepared to batter down the reft 


As the fieg 


was 


H 
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prefled 
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prefled with all imaginable earneftnefs and vigour, the towers 
already in part deftroyed, and the reft fo weakened as to 
threaten fpeedy min, while the enemy gained ground in 
their approaches every day, and advanced their works ftill 
nearer to the city, the Garrifon within, though it amounted 
to full ten thoufand men beftdes the inhabitants, were feized 
with the utmoft confternation. But Imilco, who commanded 
in the city, by his pains and unwearied ardour gave no fmall 
reflftance to the progrefs of the enemy; repairing every where 
the breaches; digging countermines; and tranlporting him- 
felf from place to place, hoping to find fome moment in 
which he might be able to fet fire to the Roman Works. For 
this purpofe, he made many defperate fallies both by night 
and day ; in which, greater numbers fometimes were deftroy¬ 
ed, than even in regular engagements. 

While things were in this condition, fome of the chief Of¬ 
ficers that led the mercenary troops formed the defign of be¬ 
traying the city to the enemy ; and thinking themfelves fecure 
of the compliance of the foldiers, went privately by night to- 
the Roman camp, and concerted the projedt with the Con- 
fuls. But a certain Achaean, named Alexo, who fome time 
before had faved the town of Agrigentum from fome treache¬ 
rous attempts that were contrived againft it by the Syracufan 
mercenaries, having made difcovery of this treafon likewife, 
informed the Carthaginian commander of it. Imilco prefently 
called together the other officers ; and having partly by his : 
earned exhortations and intreaties, and partly alfo by the pro- 
mife of great rewards, engaged them to ftand firm in the in- 
terefts of the Carthaginians, he fent them to confirm the troops 
in their fidelity. To the Gauls he deputed likewife Annibal, 
who had long ferved among them. He was the fon of that Anni¬ 
bal, who loft his life in Sardinia. To the other mercenaries 
he fent Alexo, who was held in high efteem and credit by 
them. Thefe Generals, having aflembled all the troops, and 

harangued 
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harangued them as the time required, and having engaged 
their own affurance for the payment of thofe rewards that 
were now promifed by Imilco, prevailed with little difficulty,, 
and checked all their inclination to revolt. When thofe 
therefore who had left the city were returned, and began to 
propofe aloud the terms which they had brought, the Gar- 
rifon were lo far from embracing the conditions, that they- 
even refufed to hear them; and with ftones and javelins drove 
back the traitors from the walls. Thus were the Carthagi¬ 
nians brought to the very brink of ruin by the treafon of their 
mercenaries; and in this manner were they refcued by Alexo: 
whofe virtue, as we have obferved, had once before afforded 
the means of fafety to the Agrigentines upon a like occalion,. 
and preferved to them their city, liberties, and laws. 

C H A P. IV. 
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Uring this time, no accounts had been received at Car¬ 
thage of any thing that palled at Lilybaeum, But be¬ 
ing perfuaded that the befieged muff certainly be in want of 
feme relief, they filled fifty ffiips with foldiers, and lent them 
away under the command of Annibal the Son of Amilcar, who 
was General of the Triremes, and an intimate friend of Ad- 
herbal. They exhorted him to ufe the greateft diligence, to 
take advantage of the firft favourable moment, and to make 
fome bold attempt to enter the city with his fuccours. Anni¬ 
bal loon failed out to fea with all the forces, which amounted 
to ten thoufand men ; and calling anchor at iEgula, between- 
Carthage and Lilybamm, waited for a freffi and favourable 
wind. As loon as it began to blow, he Ipread all his fails, 
and fleered his courfe dire&ly towards the harbour’s mouth; 
the troops being ranged in order upon the decks, and ready 


to engage. The Romans, furprized by an attempt fo bold 

and 
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and unexpe&ed, and being apprehenfive alfo, that their own vef- 
fels might he carried into the harbour by the wind together with 
thofe of the enemy, flood fixed in wonder and aftoni foment, 
and made no refinance to the entrance of the Carthaginians. 
The multitude within the city ran together in crouds upon 
the walls; anxious for the event, but filled with joy at the 
fight of thefe unexpected fuccours, which they now invited 
and encouraged by the loudeft cries and fhouts. At laft the 
Carthaginians gained the port, and fafely difembarked their 
forces, without any oppofition from the Romans: a circum- 
ftance, which afforded greater pleafure to the Lilybaeans, than 
even the arrival of the troops themfelves ; though thefe were 
then fo neceffary to their affairs, and fo greatly increafed both 
their ftrength and hopes. 

When Imilco faw, that both the former forces of the city, 
and thofe that were now arrived, were animated to a high de¬ 
gree of alacrity and confidence ; the firft, by reafon of the re¬ 
lief which they had received ; the latter, becaufe they had yet 
encountered with no hardfhips ; he refolved to take advan¬ 
tage of their prefent ardour, and endeavour to fet fire to the 
Roman Works. He therefore called all the troops together; 
and having harangued them in fuch words as his defign re¬ 
quired, and promifed great rewards to thofe that fhould per¬ 
form any eminent and fignal fervice, befides the gifts and 
honours which they might all expeCt in common from the 
State of Carthage, he raifed their minds to fuch a point of 
courage and impatience, that they all with one voice cried 
out, that he fhould lead them againft the enemy without de¬ 
lay. The General applauded their good difpofition, and dif- 
miffed the affembly : having exhorted them to retire betimes 
to their repofe, and hold themfelves in readinefs to execute 
the orders of their leaders. He then called together the chief 
among the Officers; afligned to each his feveral poll; 

acquainted 
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acquainted them with the time, and fignal, of engaging ; 
and directed them to attend in the appointed places, with 
their refpe&ve Companies, by break of day. 

Thefe orders being carefully obferved, the General at break 
of day led out his army, and fell upon the Works in different 
quarters. But the Romans, who for fome time before had 
expe&ed this attempt, and had negle&ed no precaution, were 
now ready- with their fuccours wherever they were mofl re¬ 
quired, and vigoroufly oppofed the enemy. The engagement 
foon became general; and was maintained on both fides with 
the greateft obflinacy. For the numbers from the city 
amounted to twenty thoufand men : on the part of the Ro¬ 
mans, they were greater. And as the foldiers fought without 
regarding any order, every one in the place to which his in¬ 
clination led him, the battle was on that account more fierce 
and terrible. For man with man, and rank with rank, en¬ 
gaged with all the fury and jealous emulation, that are found 
in fingle combats. But the clamour was far the loudefl round 
the Works; and the difpute moft dole and obftinate. For 
thofe whofe tafk it was to ruin and deflroy them, and thofe 
who on the other fide were polled there for their defence, 
maintained the fight together with fo much fleadinefs and 
ardour, that while the one flill laboured to advance, the other 
Ml refilling to give ground, it happened in the end, that 
both were alike deflroyed in the places where they had be¬ 
gun the combat. But there were fome among them, who, 
with flaming torches in their hands,, invaded the Machines 
with fo much force and fury, that the Romans, unable to re¬ 
pel their efforts, were reduced to great extremity. But the 
Carthaginian General, perceiving that his troops were deflroy¬ 
ed in heaps, and that he had not yet been able to accomplifh 
his defign, commanded the trumpets to found the fignal of 
Retreat, and called off the foldiers from the engagement,. 
Thus the Romans preferved their Works intire ; even in the 

very 
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very moment, when they were juft upon the point of being 
(utterly deftroyed. 

After this a&ion, Annibal, leaving the harbour in the 
night, failed out to fea with all the fleet, undifcovered by the 
enemy, and joined Adherbal who lay at Drepanum. This 
Town is diftant from Lilybseum about a hundred and twenty 
ftadia; *ud both on account of it’s commodious fttuation, as 


well as for the excellence of the harbour, had always been 
confidered by the Carthaginians as a place of the laft impor¬ 
tance, and was guarded by them with the greateft care. 

At Carthage, the people were impatient to be informed 
from time to time of all that paffed at Lilybaeum ; but knew 
not any method, by which their wifties could be fatisfied. For 
the befieged were clofely confined within their walls ; and the 
port as clofely guarded by the Romans. But a certain man of 
Rank among them, Annibal furnamed the Rhodian, engaged 
to fail into the harbour, and when he had feen the condition 
of the city, to return again to Carthage, with an account of 
all that they defired to know. His offer was received with 


joy, though the fuccefs was greatly doubted. But Annibal, 
having equipped a veffel of his own that was proper for his 
purpofe, failed and caft anchor near one of the iflands that lie 
oppofite to Lilybaeum: and 'on the morrow/ taking advantage 
of a brifk and favourable wind, fleered his courfe through the 
midft of all the enemy, who flood aftonifhed at his boldnefs, 
gained the harbour, and prepared to return again on the fol¬ 
lowing day. The Conful, more efie&ually to guard the en¬ 
trance of the port, got ready in the night ten of his fwifteft 

and himfelf with all the forces ftood attentive to the 


s 


ftiip 

motions of the Rhodian. The ten fliips were ftationed on 
both fides of the harbour’s mouth, as near to it as the Shal¬ 
lows would permit : their oars being fufpended in the 
air, and ready to bear them in an inftant down upon the Car¬ 
thaginian veffel. But the Rhodian, fleering out of the port 
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in the fight of all, infulting and embaraffing the enemy both 
by his boldnefs and agility in failing, not only efcaped unhurt 
through the midft of the Roman (hips, which feemed to ftand 
with defign to let him pafs; but when he had gained a little 
diftance, he turned about again, and refling upon his oars, 
challenged the enemy to engage him. And when none dared 
to advance, by reafon of the lightnefs and celerity of his veflel, 
he at laft retired ; having in one fingle Galley infulted and de¬ 
fied the whole Roman fleet. After this time, he went and 
returned continually, as often as occafion required ; and ren¬ 
dered no fmall fervice botli to the Carthaginians and the be- 


fieged. 


For as the firfl were by this contrivance pundlually 


informed of all that was necefTary to be known; fo the latter 
were encouraged ftill to fuflain the fiege: while the Romans 


on the other hand were much disheartened. The Rhodian 

% 

was encouraged chiefly in this bold attempt, by his perfect 
knowledge of the coaft j which taught him in what manner 
he might befl avoid the banks of fand that lay at the entrance 
of the harbour. For this purpofe, having firfl gained the 
open fea, he from thence held on his courfe as if he had failed 
from Italy : taking care to keep a certain Tower, that flood 
upon the fhore, in a line fo diredt and even with his Prow, 
that it covered from his view the other towers, which looked 
towards the coaft of Afric. And this indeed is the only route, 

by which a veft'el, failing before the wind, can gain the port 
in fafety. 

The example of the Rhodian was in a fhort time followed 
by many others, who like Him were well acquainted with the 
proper courfe of failing. The Romans therefore, who were 
greatly incommoded by this proceeding, endeavoured to pre¬ 
vent it for the time to come, by choaking up the mouth of 
the harbour. But this was a talk too difficult to be completed. 
For as the fea was very deep, the materials that were thrown 
into it would neither reft, nor hold together ; but were pre- 

I fently 
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fently diflolved and wafhed away by the tides and torrents, 
even before they had gained the bottom. In one place how- 
ever, more fhallow than the reft, they at laft threw up a 
Mole, after much pains and labour. A Carthaginian Galley, 
failing out of the port by night, ftruck upon it, and was 
taken. As this veflel was built upon the moft perfect model, 
the Romans, having equipped it with a feleti body of men, 
refolved to employ it in obferving thofe that fhould hereafter 
fteer towards the harbour, and above all the reft, the Rhodian. 
It happened, that in a fhort time afterwards he came in fight. 
He had entered the port the night before; and was now re¬ 
turning back again in open day. The Roman Galley purfued 
with eagernefs, and attended clofely to all his motions. The 
Rhodian foon knew the veflel; and fearing for the event, be¬ 
gan to exert his utmoft efforts to efcape by flight. But find¬ 
ing that the enemy gained ground upon him, he was at laft 
forced to turn, and try the fortune of a battle. The Ro¬ 
mans, who were far fuperior both in the ftrength and number 
of their men, obtained an eafy vi&ory : and being now mafters 
of this fhip likewife, they fitted it with all things necef- 
fary ; and from this time effectually fecured againft the Car¬ 
thaginians the entrance of the Port. 

The befieged were now employed without remiflion in 
repairing the breaches of their walls; but had thrown away 
all hopes of being able to deftroy the Works of the enemy : 
when on a fudden a ftrong wind arofe, and blew with fo 
much violence, that it fhook the Roman Galleries, and threw 
down the Towers that were built before them for their de¬ 
fence. Some of the Greek mercenaries, having reflected within 
themfelves, that this conjuncture was highly favourable for 
ruining all the Works at once, communicated their fenti- 
ments to the General, who readily approved them, and gave 
immediate orders for the attack. The young men fallied out 
in feparate bands, and fet fire to three different quarters. 

As 
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and 


were now fo loofened like wife 



wind, that both the 


Machines and Towers were Ihifted from their pi 


the fire 


foon fpread with great rapidity and force. The Romans were 
ftruck with confternation, and knew not in what manner 
they might beft refill the impending ruin. Terrified by an 
attack fo unexpected, and blinded by the fmoak and dark- 


nefs, and fparks of fire, t 
they neither faw nor cor 
fo that great numbers fell 


lat rolled continually towards them, 
iprehended any thing that pafled: 
without being able even to come 
the fire. The more the Romans were incommoded, the 


greater alfo were the advantages of 


wind ftill blew againft 


enemy 


For while 


faces of the former whatever 


could annoy or hurt their fight, the latter, who faw clear be 
fore them, were able to direCt their aim with certainty, both 
againft the machines and combatants; the wind alfo driving 
forwards every thing that was thrown, and giving greater 
ftrength and efficacy to the ftroke. In the end, the deftruc 
tion was fo complete, that the Towers were all confumed to 
their foundations, and the Heads of the battering Rams melted 
in the fire. After this great lofs, the Romans laid afide all 
thoughts of being able to reduce the place by their Works: 
and having thrown up an intrenchment round the city, and 
fortified their camp alfo with a wall, they committed the 


event to time. The Lilyb 


on their part repaired their 


breaches; and refolved to expeCl with patience the detei„._ 
nation of the fiege. 

As foon as they heard at Rome the news of this misfortune 
and that the greater part of their naval forces had been de- 
ftroyed, either in defending the Works againft the enemy, or 


the former bufinefs of 


fieg 


they immediately raifed 


new levies, which amounted to ten thoufand men, and fent 
them away to Sicily. When they arrived in the camp, the 
Conful P. Claudius aflembled all the Tribunes, and repre 
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fented to them, that they ought to feize the prefent moment, 
and fail away immediately to Drepanum: “ where Adherbal, 
continued he, lies unprepared, and fufpe&ing nothing; is un¬ 
acquainted with the arrival of thefe new levies ; and perfuaded, 
that our Ioffes in the fiege have difabled us from fending out a 
fleet to fea.” As this defign was readily approved, he ordered 
the failors immediately to embark ; both thofe that were in 
the camp before, and thofe that had lately landed; and 
added to them fome of the braved: foldiers from the legions, 
who were tempted by the fhortnefs of the voyage, and the 
profpe<rt of affured fuccefs, to make a voluntary offer of their 
fervice in the expedition. When all his preparations were 
completed, about midnight he began the voyage, undifco- 
vered by the enemy ; and keeping the Ifland on his right, 
failed in clofe order along the fhore. As foon as it was 
morning, and the foremoft fhips had arrived in fight of Dre- 
paoum, Adherbal, who had no expe&ation of this accident, 
was at firft under great furprize. But when he had viewed 
them more attentively, and perceived that they were the Ro¬ 
man fleet, he refolved to exert his utmoft efforts, rather than 
fubmit to be inverted in the place. Having affembled there¬ 
fore all the naval forces upon the fhore, and called the mer¬ 
cenaries from the city, he fhewed them, in a fhort harangue, 
with how great eafe they might obtain the vidory, if they 
had courage to engage the Roman fleet; and reprefented to 
them on the other hand all the miferies of a fiege, to which, 
if they now declined the combat, they muft inevitably be ex- 
pofed. They all cried out at once, and demanded to be led 
againft the enemy without delay. Adherbal commended 
their alacrity, and ordered them immediately to get on board ; 
to obferve the motions of his fhip ; and to follow clofe behind, 
in the courfe which they fhould fee him take. He then failed 
away the firft, and fleered his veffel along the rocks that lay 
oppofite to that fide of the harbour by which the enemy de- 

figned 
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iigned to enter. When the Conful faw, that the Carthagi¬ 
nians were fo far from being ft ruck by his arrival, and fur¬ 
rendering to him as he had before expe&ed, that on the con¬ 
trary they were making all things ready for the combat, he 
ordered all his veftels to turn about again, when fome of them 
were already within the harbour, others in the entrance, and 
the reft making fail that way. The fhips that had gained 
the port, as they directed their courfe back again, fell againft 
thofe that were now juft entering, broke their oars, and oc- 
caftoned great diforder. As faft however as they returned, 
the officers ranged them all in a line along the fhore, with 
their prows turned towards the enemy. The Conful Pub¬ 
lius, who at firft had followed in the rear, was now carried 

/ ^ K 

out to fea, and took his ftation in the left wing of the fleet. 
But Adherbal, having pafled this wing with five of his largeft 
veftels, and gained the open fea, turned his prow towards the 
enemy. The reft of his fhips, as faft as they came up, re- 
* ceived orders to extend themfelves in the fame Angle line. 
As fo on as they were all ranged in front, he gave the fignal 
to engage, and advanced againft the Romans, who ftill flood 
clofe along the fhore, in order to receive their fhips as they 
failed back again from the harbour. But to this fituation 
were chiefly owing the lofles which they afterwards fuftained. 
When the fleets were joined, the conteft was for fome time, 
equal; being maintained on either fide by the choiceft of the 
legionary troops. But by degrees the Carthaginians drew the 
victory to their fide, by the help of many favourable circum- 
ftances, in which they were fuperior to the Romans during 
the whole engagement. Their veftels were light, and fwifc 
in failing: their rowers fkilful and experienced : and laftly, 
they derived no fmall advantage from having ranged their fleet 
in battle on the fide of the open fea. Whenever they were 
clofely prefled, as they had full room to retreat, fo were they 
able alio by their fvviftnefs to tranfport themfelves at once out. 

of 
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of the reach of danger. If the enemy advanced too far in the 
purfuit, they then turned fuddenly upon them, and making 
their attack with vigour and agility, now upon the {ides, and 
fometimes on the ftern, funk many of the Roman Veflels, 
which being- unwieldly by their bulk, and incumbered with 
unfkilful rowers, performed all their motions heavily, and 
without fuccefs. When any of their veflels feemed ready to 
be mattered by the enemy, they advanced fecurely through 
the open fea, and by ranging fome fretti Gallies in the ftern 
of thofe that were engaged, refcued their friends from danger. 
But on the part of the Romans, every circumftance was con¬ 
trary to thefe. When prefled, they had no room to retreat: 
for every vefld, that retired before the enemy, either ftuck 
faft upon the fands, or was dallied againft the fliore. As 
their fliips were alfo heavy, and their rowers deftitute of {kill, 
they were quite deprived of the advantage, the greateft that 
is known in naval battles, of failing through the fquadron 
of the enemy, and attacking in ftern the fliips that 
were already engaged with others. Nor could they on the 
other hand fend any fuccours, or fupport their own veffels 
from behind, as the diftance was fo narrow between them 
and the land. Such were the difadvantages under which the 
Romans laboured, through the whole engagement. Many 
of their veflels therefore were broken againft the fliore ; and 
many ftuck faft upon the lands. The Conful, with about 
thirty only that flood with him upon the left, withdrew from 
the engagement, and dire&ed his flight along the coaft. The 
remaining fliips, in number ninety-three, fell into the hands 
of the Carthaginians, together with all the men; a fmall 
number only excepted, who forced their veflels dole to fliore, 
nnd efcaped the danger. 

Thus ended the engagement; from whence the Cartha¬ 
ginian General reaped, among his countrymen, all the ap- 
plaufe and honour that were due to his brave and fkilful con¬ 
duct : 
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dud : while the Romans on the contrary purfued with curfes 
and invedives the Conful Publius, whofe rafh imprudence 
had brought fuch heavy lodes upon his country, and, after his 
return to Rome, condemned him by a publick fentence to the 
payment of a heavy Fine. 

The Romans, notwithftanding this defeat, were fo fixed in 


their defign to conquer 


they continued 


all their prepa- 
for the war with the fame ardour as before : and when 


the eledion of their Magiftr 


s was 


of the Confuls 


paft, fent L. J 


» 


carry 


and 


Sicily, with a convoy of fixty /hij 


veiled Lilybamm. J 


neceflary ftoi 


the army 


in¬ 


arriving at Meflana, and having 


eceived fome veflels that came to join him, both from 
the camp and from the. other parts of the ifland, failed foon 
afterwards to Syracufe. His whole fleet now confifted of a hun¬ 
dred and twenty /hips of war, befides eight hundred Tranf- 


ports 


Having given the half of thefe,. together with a final! 


part of the former 
with the provifions 


the 


Quaeftors 


ordered 


fail 


Syracule 


camp 


while himfelf ftaid behind 


him fr 


to receive the fhips that were not able to attend 
Meflana, and to colled the corn which the 


Allies from the inland parts of Sicily were obliged tp fur- 
nifli. 

About the fame time Adherbal, when he had fent to Car¬ 
thage the prifoners and all the veflels that were taken in the 
laft engagement, joined thirty of his own fhips to feventy 
others that were under the command of Carthalo, and gave 
orders to that General, to go and fall fuddenly upon the Ro¬ 
man fleet which lay at anchor in the port of Lilybamm, to 
bring away as many of their /hips as he could get into his 
hands, and to burn the reft. Carthalo, having received this 
commiflion, fleered his courfe towards the harbour ; and en¬ 
tering it before break of day, he fet fire to one part of the 
fleet, and made himfelf mafter of the reft. This accident 

occafionedl 
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occaftoned no fmall diforder in the Roman camp. For while 
the foldiers ran together with loud cries from every quarter, 
to fuccour and fave their fleet, Imilco, who commanded in 
. the town, perceiving what was done, fallied out upon them 
with the mercenaries. Thus were they furrounded by danger 
on every fide, and their confternation became complete. 

The Carthaginian General, having taken one part of the 
veflels, and deftroyed the reft, the whole amounting to no 
very conftderable number, fteered his courfe from Lilybaeum 
•towards Heraclea, with defign to intercept the fleet that was. 
failing to the camp from Syracufe. Elated by his paft fuccefs, 
he no fooner was informed by the Scouts whom he had fent 
before, that the Roman fleet, compofed of a great number 
of fhips of every kind, was arrived almoft in ftght, than he 
advanced in hafte to meet them. The Romans, having re¬ 
ceived notice likewife of his approach, from the frigates that 
failed at the head of all their fquadron, and thinking it unfafe 
in their prefent circumftances to venture on a battle, directed 
their courfe towards a little town, that owned their jurifdic- 
tion; where, though there was indeed no Harbour, certain 
creeks, that were inclofed on every fide by a kind of promon¬ 
tories which ran out into the fea, afforded a convenient lhelter 
for their fleet. Having here difembarked their forces, and 
difpofed in order fome Catapults and Baliftae which the town 
fupplied, they waited the arrival of the enemy. The Cartha¬ 
ginians, as foon as they approached, made hafte to begin the 
combat; being perfuaded that the Romans, upon the firft 
attack, would abandon all their veflels, and take refuge in the 
town. But when their expectations were fo far from being an- 
fwered, that on the contrary they found a vigorous and ftout 
reftftance, and as the place was alfo in all relpeCts difadvan- 
tageous to them, they were at laft obliged to retire from the 
engagement, carrying with them a fmall number of the tranf- 
ports only : and failing to the mouth of a certain river that 

was 
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was near, they caft anchor there, and refolved to wait for the 

departure of the Roman fleet. 

The Conful Junius, having now tranfa&ed his affairs, at 
Syracufe, doubled the promontory Pachynus, and was fleering 
his courfe to Lilyba^um, ignorant of all that had happened to 


the Quaeftors. 


The Carthaginian General, being informed by 


his Scouts of their approach, failed out to fea with the greateft 
hafte, defigning to engage them before they could be joined 
by the other fleet. The Conful faw that the enemy approach¬ 
ed faft towards him, and that their fleet was very numerous. 
Being unwilling therefore to venture on a battle againft fo great 
a force, and not able on the other hand to fly, becaufe they 
were fo near, he caft anchor upon a rough and dangerous part 
of the coaft ; and refolved to fuffer every thing that might 
there befal him, rather than deliver up his ftiips' and all his 


forces to the enemy. 


The Carthaginians, not daring to rilk 


a combat in places fo unfafe, caft anchor al fo near a certain 
promontory, which lay between the Roman fleets, and from 
thence obferved their motions. 

About this time, a moft dreadful tempeft was juft ready to 
break upon the fea. The Carthaginian Pilots, who from 
their long experience, and their knowledge of the coafts, were 
able to forefee fuch accidents before they happened, advifed 
the Commander to double the Cape Pachynus without delay, 
and flicker himfelf from the impending ftorm. The General 
wifely yielded to this advice; and having pafled the promon¬ 
tory, though not without the greateft pains and difficulty, 
caft anchor in a place of fafety. But when the ftorm came 
on, the Roman fleets, being quite deftitute of fhelter, and 
far removed from any harbour, were both fo miferably wreck¬ 
ed and broken, that the account almoft exceeds belief. For 
fo complete was the deftru&ion, that fcarce a Angle Plank re¬ 
mained intire. This accident gave new life and hopes to the 
Carthaginians: for the whole naval ftrength of Rome, which 
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had 
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had already been greatly weakened by repeated Ioffes, was 
now all at once deftroyed. The Romans indeed were ftill 
fuperior in their armies. But on the other hand, the Cartha¬ 
ginians were foie mafters of the fea j and their affairs by land 
were by no means defperate. 

This great misfortune raifed a general grief and confterna- 
tion, both at Rome, and among the troops that inverted Li~ 
lybaeum. The liege however of this city was ftill preffed as 
clofely as before ; while all the neceffary ftores were carefully 
fupplied by the Allies, and fent by land into the camp. The 
Conful Junius, who had efcaped the ftorm, returned to the 
camp full of grief, and refolved to repair, if poflible, by fome 
fignal and important a&ion, the lofs that he had fuftained by 
fea. With this defign, having conceived fome hopes of taking 
Eryx by furprize, he fo well improved the flight occafion that 
was offered, that he became mafter both of the City, and of 
the Temple of Venus that was near it. The Mountain Eryx 
is fituated on that part of the Sicilian coaft which looks to¬ 
wards Italy, between Drepanum and Panormus; but lies 
neareft to the former of thefe cities, and is moft difficult of 
accefs on that fide. It is the largeft of all the mountains of 
Sicily, iEtna alone excepted. On the top of it, which is a level 
Plain, ftands a Temple dedicated to Erycinian Venus j which 
in fplendour, wealth, and beauty, is acknowledged to be far 
fuperior to all the other Temples of the ifland. Below the 
fummit, lies the Town ; the afeent to which is long and dif¬ 
ficult. The Conful having placed fome troops upon the top, 
and on the road that led to Drepanum, defigned to a<ft chiefly 
on the defenfive, and was perfuaded, that by guarding care¬ 
fully thefe two pofts, he fhould be able to keep pofleffion both 

. of the Town and all the Mountain, 
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A Fter thefe tranfa<ftions, the Carthaginians appointed 

Amilcar, jfurnamed Barcas, to be their General in chief; 
and gave to him alfo the command of all the fleet. This 
was now the eighteenth year of the war. Amilcar, having 
'drawn together the naval forces, failed away to plunder the 
coaft of Italy. When he had wafted all the lands of the 
Brutii and the Locrians, he then fleered his courfe with the 
whole fleet to Sicily ; and incamped in a certain place upon 
the coaft, between Eryx and Panormus, whofe fttuation was 
in all refpe&s fo advantageous, that an army no where could 
be lodged with more convenience or fecurity. It was a 
rough and craggy mountain, riling from the plain to a con- 
ftderable height, whofe top was more than a hundred ftadia in 
circumference. The lands beneath the fummit were rich in 
hufbandry and pafture ; refrefhed by wholfome breezes from 
the fea; and not infefted by any noxious beaft. On every fide 
flood precipices, not eafy to be furmounted : and the fpace 
between them was fo ftrait and narrow, that no great force 
was required to guard it. There was befides an eminence 
upon the very top of the mountain, from whence, as from a 
watch-tower, every thing might be difcerned that was tranf- 
a&ing in the plain below. The harbour that was near it was 
deep and fpacious, and lay commodious for all veflds, that 
were failing towards Italy from Drepanum or Lilybaeum. 
There were three ways only of approaching this mountain; 
two on the fide of the land,..and the other towards the fea. 
In this Poft it was, that Amilcar had the boldnefs to incamp : 
throwing himfelf into the very middle of his enemies; having 
no confederated city near him; nor any hopes of fuccour beyond 
his own army. Yet even in this fttuation, he contrived to 
engage the Romans in many defperate contefts, and diftrefled 
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them by continual alarms. Sometimes he failed out with his 
fleet, and wafted all the coaft of Italy as far as Cumae. And 
afterwards, while the Romans lay incamped within five ftadia 
of his army, in the diftridl of Panormus, he waged againft 
them, during the courfe of three whole years, an almoft infi¬ 
nite variety of battles, which cannot particularly be defcribed. 
For as in the publick Games, when two Champions of diftin- 
guifhed bravery and ftrength contend together for the prize, 
the ftrokes on either fide fall fo clofe and frequent, that nei¬ 
ther the fpetfators, nor the combatants themfelves, are able 
precifely to remark the direction, fcope, and force of evety 
Angle blow, though it be no hard thing to form a judgement 
upon the whole of the emulation, fpirit, ftrength, and fkill of 
thofe who are thus engaged ; fo in the prefent inftance, it 
would neither be an eafy nor a ufeful tafk, to recount the 
manner, or the aim, of all the various, fnares, contrivances, 
attacks, furprizes, which both fides pra&ifed every day; and 
from which, if known, the reader never could obtain fo juft 
an apprehenfion of the chara&ers and condud of the two 
Commanders, as from furveying the whole together, and at¬ 
tending to the final iflue of the conteft. In general, every 
ftratagem which hiftory has recorded, every invention which 
circumftances could fuggeft, or neceflity require, every at¬ 
tempt to which the moft impetuous and daring fpirits could 
excite them, were all feverally embraced and carried into 
practice. But no action pafled that was decifive. For as the 
forces on both fides were equal, as their camps were ftrongly 
fortified, and at the fame time feparated from each other by 
a very moderate diftance, hence it happened, that they were 
every day engaged in partial combats, without performing any 
thing that was complete or general. Great numbers fell in 
thefe engagements: but when either fide were too clofely pref- 
fed, they prefently retired to their intrenchments; and from 
thence fallied out again upon the enemy. 


But 
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But Fortune, like an experienced Judge of combats, re¬ 
moved thefe champions not long afterwards into a narrower 
ground, and engaged them in a clofer and more defperate 
fight. For while the Romans guarded Eryx in the manner 
before mentioned, by polling fome troops upon the fummit, 
and others at the foot of the mountain, Amilcar found means 
to gain pofleflion of the City that lay between. The Romans 
on the top, being thus befieged, maintained their poll, and 
encountered, with a moft amazing fortitude, the dangers to 
which they were now expofed. On the other hand, the cou¬ 
rage and the firm refiftance of the Carthaginians were fuch as 
fcarcely will obtain belief. For it is not eafy to conceive, by 
what means they were able to fuftain the efforts of the enemy, 
expofed as they were to their attacks both from above and from 
beneath, and having no way by which they could receive fupplies, 
except one fingle paffage which lay open to them from the 
fea. Yet notwithftanding thefe great difficulties, all the 
methods, both of art and violence, which efpecially belong to 
fieges, were pra&ifed in their turn by either party. And when 
they had exhaufted the whole variety of attacks and combats, 
and been prefled by every kind of difirefs and mifery, they did 
not at laft decline the conteft through wearinefs or weaknefs, 
as Fabius has affirmed ; but both fides ftill remained unyield¬ 
ing and unconquered, till the war was brought by other means 
to a conclufion, two years after. Such was the condition of 
the armies, in the neighbourhood of Eryx. 

If we flop now to make reflection upon the condinft and 
the various efforts of thefe two Republicks, we may properly 
enough compare them with thofe generous and valiant Birds, 
which, when they have fought fo long together that they are 
quite difabled from making any farther ufe of their wings in 
the engagement, yet retaining ftill their courage, and ex¬ 
changing mutual wounds, they at laft unite by a kind of in- 
ftinCt in a clofer combat, and maintain the fight together with 

their 
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their beaks, till the one or other of them falls beneath his ad- 
verfary’s ftroke. In the fame manner, the Carthaginians and 
the Romans, exhaufted by continual expence, and weakened 
by the miferies and the Ioffes which the war had brought upon 
them, were now reduced on both fides to the laft extremity. 
But the Romans ftill maintained their firmnefs: and though 
they had for five years paft abandoned all attempts upon the 
fea j partly by reafon of the heavy Ioffes which they had there 
fuftained ; and partly alfo becaufe they were perfuaded, that 
their armies upon land would alone be able to give a favour¬ 
able iffue to the war; yet when they found that all their ex¬ 
pectations were likely to be fruftrated, by the vigorous and in¬ 
trepid conduCt of Amilcar, they refolved for the third time to 
make trial of a naval armament; conceiving it to be now the 
only kind of force, which, if conducted with dexterity and 
prudence, would end the war upon fuch conditions as their 
intereft and their hopes required. Nor were they at all de¬ 
ceived in the event. • They had twice before, as we have faid, 
been forced to abandon all attempts upon the fea: once, by 
the fhipwreck of their fleets; and afterwards, by the lofs which 
they fuftained in the fight of Dre'panum. But having now 
once more refumed the fame defign, and gained the victory in 
one naval battle, they deprived the Carthaginian troops that 
were in Eryx of the means of receiving any farther fupplies or 
fuccours from the fea, and thus gave a full determination to 
the war. This refolution was wholly the effeCt of that ftrong 
and ardent zeal with which the Romans then were animated. 
For the Treafury afforded no fupplies, that were fufficient for 
the undertaking. But the generous fentiments and fpirit of 
the chief among the citizens, and their eariieft love of the Re- 
publick, enabled them to carry it into execution. For each 
particular man, or two and three together, in proportion to 
their wealth, engaged to provide a Quinquereme completely 

fitted and equipped ; on condition only of being reimburfed, 
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in cafe that the deflgn fhould be attended with fuccefs. By this 
method they brought together a fleet of two hundred Quin- 
queremes, which were ail built upon the model of that veflfel 
that was taken from the Rhodian. With this new armament, 
the Conful C. Lutatius, in the beginning of the fummer, 
/ailed out to fea ; and appearing fuddenly upon the coaft 
of Sicily, gained pofleflion of the ports and bays of Drepanum 
and Lilybaaim without reflftance. For the enemy had failed 
back to Carthage with their fleet fome time before. The 
Conful advanced his Works againA the town of Drepanum, 
and began to prefs the flege with vigour. But being at the 
fame time fenflble, that the Carthaginian fleet would foon re¬ 
turn, and keeping always in his mind the chief deflgn and 
purpofe of the expedition, which was to end the war at once 
by a naval victory, he fuflered no moment to be loA, but 
employed the failors in fuch conftant talks and exercifes as 
might beft conduce to that deflgn ; and by training them in 
all the parts of naval difcipline, he rendered them in a fhort 
time hardy and expert, and completely prepared for a&ion. 

The Carthaginians heard with great aftonilhment, that the 
Romans again appeared at fea. They immediately got ready 
their fleet; and being defirous to fupply in the ampleft man¬ 
ner the wants of the troops that were at Eryx, they filled 
their veflels with proviflons and other ftores, and fent them 
away under the command of Hanno ; who failed, and caft 
anchor at the ifland Hiera, His intention was, to arrive at 
Eryx undifeovered by the Romans; and when he had cafed 
his fhips of their heavy lading, and taken on board a fuffleient 
number of the choiceft troops, together with Amilcar, to fail 
back and engage the enemy. But the Roman Conful, in¬ 
formed of the motions of this fleet, and penetrating alfo into 
the views of Elanno, fele&ed all the braveA of the legions, 
and failed to ^Egufa, an ifland that lay oppoflte to Lilybieum. 
Fie there harangued his forces, as the time required ; and ac¬ 
quainted 
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quainted the Pilots, that he fhould next day offer battle to the 
Carthaginians. But when the morning came, obfer vitig-that 
the wind blew frefh, and favourable to the enemy, but con¬ 
trary to the courfe which himfelf was obliged to fleer, and 
that the fea was rough and turbulent, he was for fome time 
in doubt what refolution he fhould take. But when he had 
refle&ed within himfelf, that if he fhould now engage, not- 
withftainding all the rou 
only be with Hanno and the naval forces, and with fhips that 
were heavy and incumbered ; but that, if by waiting till the 
lea was calm he fhould fuffer the enemy to pafs and join the 
camp, he muff then be forced to encounter with troops fe- 
le&ed from the army, with fhips which would be light and 
eafy in their motions, and above all the reft, with the bold 
and daring fpirit of Amiicar, who was now become very ter¬ 
rible to the Romans *, he at laft refolved to feize the occafion, 
and to venture on a battle. As the enemy were failing full 
before the wind, he made hafte to get out to fea. The row¬ 
ers, ftrong and dexterous, broke with eafe the force of the wind 
and waves 5 and the veffels foon were ranged in a fingle line, 
with their prows turned towards the enemy. The Carthagini¬ 
ans, being thus intercepted in their courfe, take down their 
fails, and, after mutual exhortations, begin the combat. As 
the condition of the feveral fleets was now in all points dif¬ 
ferent from what it had been in the former battle, it was rea- 
fonable to expert, that the event would be alfo different. The 
Roman fleet was built in a more fkilful manner than before. 
Their veffels were not incumbered with any heavy furniture, 
except fuch only as was neceffary for the fight. Their row¬ 
ers had been exercifed with fo much diligence and care, that 
they were able to perform the greateft fervice. And in the 
laft place, their foldiers, being all feledled from the choiceft of 
the legions, were men who knew not how to retreat or yield. 
But on the fide of the Carthaginians, all things bore a diffe¬ 
rent 


ghnefs of the feafon, the conteft would 


t 
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rent face. Their fhips were burthened with a heavy lading, 
which rendered them unfit for aftion. Their failors were un- 
pra&ifed in their art, and fuch as had been haftily thrown to¬ 
gether for the prefent voyage: and their troops were new raif- 
ed levies, pot yet acquainted with the terrors or the toils of 
war.' For fo ftrongly were they aflured, that the Romans 
never would appear again upon the fea, that they had for 
fome time part neglected all their naval forces. From thefe 
caufes then it happened, that they were in every part defeat¬ 
ed, even in the firft encounter. Fifty of their fhips were 
funk; and feventy taken by the Romans, with all the men. 
But the wind,- as if engaged to favour them, turning fuddenly 
about in the very moment of their danger, filled all their fails, 
and carried the reft of the fleet fafe back to Hiera. The Con- 
ful fleered his courfe to Lilybaaum ; where his firft care was, 
to difpofe of the captive (hips and men: a talk, which gave 
him no fmall trouble ; for the numbers of the latter amount¬ 
ed to near ten thoufand. 

This defeat, however great and unexpe&ed, abated nothing 
of the former zeal and ardour of the Carthaginians: but they 
faw themfelves at once deprived of all the means by which 
they could hope to carry on the war. As the enemy were 
mafters of the fea, it was now no longer in their power to 
fend fupplies to the troops in Sicily: fo that being forced, if 
we may fo exprefs it, to betray and abandon thefe, they had 
in truth neither General nor army left, on which they could 
at all depend. They fent therefore to Amilcar, and left to 
his difcretion the care and management of the whole. The 

conduct of Amilcar in thefe circumftances was fuch as well 

* 

became an expert and wife commander. While any profpedt 
of fuccefs remained, or any reafonable ground of hope, he 
boldly attempted every thing, how full foever of hazard and 
of danger, that could diftrefs the enemy; and refted all his 
hopes of victory upon the ftrength and vigour of his arms, 
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But 


even more than any General that had lived before him. 
when the face of affairs was changed, and all probable re- 
fources cut off and loft, he refolved no longer to expofe his 
troops to danger ; but wifely yielding to the neceflity of the 
times, fent embaffadors to the Romans to treat of peace. 
For the part of a confummate General is not only to know 
when to conquer, but when alfo to renounce all hopes of 

victory. 

The Conful, knowing that the Romans were on their part 
alfo weary of a war, which fo greatly had exhaufted the 
ftrength of the Republick, embraced the offer with little dif¬ 
ficulty ; and a Treaty was foon afterwards concluded in the 

following terms. 

“ There fhall be Peace between the Carthaginians and the 
Roman?, with the approbation of the Roman People, upon 
thefe conditions. The Carthaginians (hall relinquish every 
part of Sicily. They fhall not make war upon Hiero ; nor 
give any difturbance to the Syracufans, or their Allies. 
They fhall reftore without ranfom all the Roman prifoners: 
and pay a Tribute of two thoufand two hundred Euboic Ta¬ 
lents of filver, within the courfe of twenty years.’* 

When the conditions were fent to Rome, the People at firft 
refufed to confirm the Treaty; and deputed ten Commif- 
fioners, to examine into the date of affairs in perfon. When 
thefe arrived in Sicily, they made no confiderable alteration in 
the whole of what had been agreed: but only added to the 
Tribute a thoufand Talents more; fhortened the time allotted 
for the payment of it; and demanded alfo, that the Cartha¬ 
ginians fhould retire from all the Iflands that lay between Sicily 
and Italy. 

Such was the end of the War of Sicily between the Cartha¬ 
ginians and the Romans; when it had continued for the 
courfe of twenty-four years, without any intermiflion. A 
war, the longeft in it‘s duration, the leaft interrupted in it’s 

progrefs, 
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progrefs, and upon the whole the mod confiderable, of any 
that we find in Hiftory. For not to mention again the various 
combats, which have already been recounted, in one naval 
battle only, which happened in this war, five hundred Quin- 
qucremes were engaged together in a&ion ; and in a fecond, 
fcarce fewer than feven hundred.. The Romans, in the courfe 


of the war, loft feven hundred Quinqueremes; if we reckon 
thole that were deftroyed by tempefts: the Carthaginians, 
about five hundred. And now let thofe, who have been ac- 


cuftomed to contemplate with furprize the naval preparations 


and engagements of Antigonus, Demetrius, and Ptolemy, Jet 
them I fay confider, whether the prefent War be not a fub- 
je& far more worthy of their admiration and regard. For 
if we carefully refled; upon the difference between thefe 
Quinqueremes and the Trireme veffels that were made ufe 
of by the Perfians in their expeditions againft the Greeks, 
and afterwards by the Lacedemonians and Athenians in 
all their naval combats, it will very clearly appear, that no 
State or People ever brought fo great a force upon the fea, as 
thofe that were engaged in the war before us. From this view 
of things we may alfo be convinced, that it was by no means 
an effect of chance or raflmefs, as the Greeks foolifhly imagine, 
that the Romans had afterwards the boldnefs to attempt, as 
well as the power to reach, the coriqueft of the whole known 
world: but on the contrary, that having firft been trained in 
a courfe of great and important actions, and difeiplined for 
fuch an undertaking, they built their project upon very folid 
grounds, and fuch as gave the faireft profped of fuccefs. 

It will perhaps be aiked, from whence it happens that the 
Romans, in all the prefent greatnefs of their power, and ex¬ 
tent of territory, to which they have advanced their empire 
by the conqueft of the World, are yet unable to equip lo 
many fhips, or fend fuch powerful fleets upon the fea, as in 
former times. I fhall endeavour to give a clear folution of 
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to examine in. 


when I come to treat of the conftitu- 
Roman Government: a Subject, which I defig! 

it’s full extent; and which will well de 


ferve the clofeft attention of the reader. For befides that the 


matter in itfelf 


has alfo hitherto been but little 


known, through the fault of thofe that have attempted to 


write concerning 


For while fome of them were themfelves 


ely unacquainted with every part of this Inquiry, others 


have purfued it in a manner fo perplexed and 


that 


kind of fatisfattion or advantage can be expected from their 


labours 


• • 


In the prefen t 


■ 

we may remark, that the fame ardent 


zeal, the fame defigns, the fame generous perfever 


and 

fame paifion for dominion, animated alike both Repub- 
The Roman foldiers indeed in all points of bravery 


licks. 

and fpirit exceeded thofe of Carthage. But on the other hand 
the Carthaginian General, both in conduct and in courage, 
was far fuperior to any of thofe Commanders that were fent 
againft him. This General was Amilcar furnamed Barcas, 
the Father of Annibal who afterwards waged war with 

Rome. 

Soon after the conclufion of the peace, both nations were 
involved in the fame misfortune ; and forced to employ their 
arms to quiet fome domeftick troubles. Thefe were raifed 


gainft the Romans by the Falifci; who were reduced how 


ever in the courfe of a few days only, and their chief city 
taken. But the Carthaginians were engaged in a war of much 
greater moment, againft their mercenaries, and againft the 
Africans and Numidians, who joined in the revolt. A war, 
which in the progrefs of it filled them with the greateft terrors 
and alarms, and threatened even the intire fubverfion of their 
State. 

It will not be improper or unufeful, to reft awhile upon 
the fubjeft of this War, and to recount in few words the 

chief 
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chief tranfadions of it. The talk, for many reafons, well 
deferves our pains. For fir ft, we may from hence be 
fully informed of the nature, circumftances, and whole con- 
dud:, of that kind of War which is ufually called, Inexpiable. 
We fhall likewife learn from the misfortunes which now hap¬ 
pened to the Carthaginians, what forefight and precaution 
fhould be ufed, and what dangers apprehended, by thole who 
employ mercenary troops: and alfo,. how great the difference 
is, between a mixed affembly, made up of barbarous and 
foreign nations, and an army compofed of thofe who have 
been educated in the difcipline, and trained under the laws 
and cuftoms, of their country. In the laft place, the tranf- 
adions of thefe times may ferve to lead us to the true caules of 
that war, which Annibal made afterwards upon the Romans: 
and enable us to fix with fome affurance what has been hitherto 
a matter of much difpute and doubt j not only among Hifto- 
rians, but even among the parties alfo that were themfelves 
engaged in the war. 



H 



P. 


VI. 


A 


S foon as the treaty was concluded, Amilcar led the army 
from Eryx to Lilybaeum; and there laying down his com¬ 
mand, left it to the care of Gefco, the governour of the city, to 
fend the forces back to Carthage. Gefco, having fome kind of 
forefight and apprehenfion of what might happen, conduded 
the affair with great prudence and precaution. He embarked 
the foldiers in fmall divifions, and fent them away at different 
times; that the Carthaginians might be able to pay them their 
arrears as they arrived, and fo difmifs them to their feveral 
countries, before the others joined them. This was Gefco’s 


defign. 


But the Carthaginians finding that their treafury was 


much exhaufted by the late expences of the war, and perfuad- 
ing themfelves that if the mercenaries were to be drawn toge¬ 
ther 
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ther and entertained for fome time at Carthage, they might 
be prevailed on to abate fome part of the ftipend that had been 
prornifed them, admitted them all within the walls as faft as 
they arrived, and gave them quarters in the city. But when 
many tumults and diforders began to grow among them, and 
to break out both by night and day, being now in apprehen- 
fion of fome difmal consequences from the licentioufnefs and 
infolence of fuch a multitude, they were forced to intfeat their 
officers to conduct them to a certain town called Sicca, giving 
to each a piece of gold for defraying their prefont wants; and 
to keep them there, till every thing was ready for the payment 
of their ftipends, and the reft of the forces alfo arrived from 
Sicily. The foldiers readily agreed to this propofal of re¬ 
moving, but defigned to leave their families and baggage be¬ 
hind at Carthage, as they had hitherto done; efpecially as 
they expefted to return ftiortly back again to receive their pay. 
But the Carthaginians, fearing that fome among them, de¬ 
tained by the carefles of their wives and children, whom a long 
abfonce had now endeared to them, might altogether refufe 
to quit the city, and that others, invited by the fame tender 
motives, would make frequent occafions to return, and re¬ 
new the late diforders, obliged them, in fpite of all their 
wiffies and inclinations to the contrary, to carry with them 
their families and all their goods. The troops, being arrived 
at Sicca, began to live according to their own diforetion, with¬ 
out any controul or rule. They Were now fallen at once into 
a ftate of eafe and inactivity, from a courfe of long fatigue 
and hardlhip: a ftate, which ought by no means ever to be 
permitted among mercenary foldiers; and which is often of 
itfelf the principal and only caufe of foditions. 

During this time of leifure, fome among them began to 
compute together the arrears that were pretended to be due; 

articles without any Ihew of reafon, and 
yond it’s juft amount. Others called 

to 


accumulating various 
enlarging the fum b 
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to mind the rewards which the Generals had promifed to their 
fervices, in times of extraordinary difficulty and danger. Upon 
the whole, their expectations were raifed to fuch a height, 
that when the reft of the forces had joined them, and Hanno, 
who prefided over the affairs of Afric, being arrived at Sicca, 
inftead of giving fatisfaCtion to their hopes, began to enlarge 
upon the bad condition of the Republick, burthened as he faid 
by heavy taxes, and an uncommon fcarcity of all things, and 
requefted them to abate fome part even of that which was ac¬ 
knowledged to be due, immediately the whole army fell 


into difcontent and mutiny 


Meetings and cabals were 


formed, and affemblies held continually ; fometimes of the 
troops apart, according to their feveral tribes and countries; 
and fometimes of all together in a body: while from the 
various and difcordant mixture of different languages and na¬ 
tions, every place was filled with confufion, noife, and 
tumult. 

If the Carthaginians, in filling their armies, as their con- 
ftant cuftom was, with mercenaries drawn together from dif¬ 
ferent countries, defigned nothing more than to prevent con- 
fpiracies, and render the authority of their Generals more ab- 
folute and effectual, they may feem perhaps in this refpeCl to 
have judged not unreafonably ; for troops of this fort cannot 
eafily unite together in factious counfels. But on the other 
hand, this practice muft be allowed to be highly impolitick 
and rafh, if we confider how difficult and defperate a talk it 
is, to inftruCl, convince, or foften, the minds of an army fo 
compofed, when once their paffions are inflamed, when hatred 
and relentment have taken root among them, and a fedition is 


actually begun. 


longer men, but wild beafts of prey. 


Under thefe circumftances, they are no 


Their fury will not be 


confined within the ordinary bounds of human wickednefs or 
violence ; but breaks out into effects the moft terrible and 
monftrous that are to be found in nature. This was now ex- 


perienced 
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perienccd by the Carthaginians. Their army was compofed 
of Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians; of fome from the Balearic 
iflands; of fpurious Greeks, the greater part of whom were 
fugitives and flaves; but chiefly of Africans. To affemble all 
thefe together, and harangue them with any good effedt, was 
a thing impracticable; unlefs the General had been acquainted 
with all their different languages. And to addrefs them fe- 
parately by interpreters, repeating flill the fame thing four or 
five times over, feemed a talk as difficult as the other, and 
not more likely to fucceed. It remained therefore, to engage 
their officers to employ fuch intreaties and arguments among 
them as the occafion required. And this was the method that 
was now purfued by Hanno. But it happened, that fome of 
thefe underftood not what was faid: while others, feeming to 
confent to, and approve of the inftrudlions that were given 
them, repeated all things differently to the foldiers; fome 
through ignorance, and fome from malice: fo that fufpicion, 
doubt, diftruft, and difcord reigned through all. They fuf- 
pedted likewife, that it was not by accident, but with deli¬ 
berate defign, that the Carthaginians had deputed to them a 
man who was not prefent at any of their fervices in Sicily; 
in (lead of fending any of thofe Generals, who had been eye- 
witneffes of their exploits, and had promifed them the rewards 
which they now demanded. At laft, being fully inflamed 
againfl: the Carthaginians, defpifing the authority of Hanno, 
and diftrufting feverally their own officers, they began their 
march towards the city with all their forces, amounting to 
more than twenty thoufand men; and incamped at Tunis, 

which was diftant from Carthage about a hundred and twenty 
ftadia. 

The Carthaginians were fenfible of their imprudence, when 
it was now too late. They had been guilty of one great error, 
in drawing together to one place fo large a body of foreign 
foldiers j while the forces that they were able to raife at home, 

were 
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were fuch as could not greatly be depended on, in cafe of 
any difficult emergency 


. But it was ftill more raffi and in- 
confiderate, to oblige them .to take along with them their 
wives and children, and all their, goods; for thefe might 
have ferved as hoftages, by the help of which the Carthagi¬ 
nians might have made the troops at all times tradable and 
compliant, and purfued in full fecurity fuch meafures as their 
intereft required. 

In confequence of thefe miftakes, they now were thrown 
into fo great a confirmation, upon the near approach of thefe 
enraged mercenaries, that they fubmitted to try every expe¬ 
dient that was likely to foften their refentment. They ordered 
all kinds of provifions to be conveyed to their camp in great 
abundance; and there to be difpofed of, at fuch prices as the 
foldiers were plealed to fix. They lent continual deputations 
to them from the fenate; promifing to confent to all their 
demands, as far as their power would reach. But as this de¬ 
noted the extreme apprehenfion arid difmay with which the 
Carthaginians were feized, fo it ferved only to increafe the 
infolence of the mercenaries. Their demands rofe higher 
every day. And fo much were they elated by their paft ex¬ 
ploits in Sicily againft the Romans, that they began to be per- 
fuaded, that neither the Carthaginians, nor any other people 
of the world, were able to Hand againft them in the field. 
No fooner therefore were the ftipends fettled upon their own 
conditions, than they made a new demand of fome allowance 
for the horfes which they had loft in battle. This being like- 
wife coiifented to, they next infilled, that their appointment 
for provifions, which was now run into a long arrear, fhould 
be adjufted according to the higheft price that corn had born 
during any part of the war. In a word, fome new preten- 
fions were every day fuggefted by the feditious that were 
among them; till their demands upon the whole were fuch 

as it was not poffible for the Republick to difcharge. The 
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Carthaginians however engaged to fatisfy them to the utmoft 
of their abilities; and at lad prevailed to have the difpute re* 
ferred to one of the Generals under whom they had ferved 


Sicily. 

Amiicar Barcas, who was 

: for 


means 


2 of thefe, was by no 
he never had been joined in 
to them, and had alfo fhewn fuch 
willingnefs and hade to lay down his command, they confi- 
dered him as in part the caufe, that fo little refped: had been 
paid to their demands. But Gefco was a man, whom they 


agreeable to the troops 
any of the dep 


all regarded with edeem and favour. He alfo had born com 
mand in Sicily; and had, upon all occafions, feemed attentive 
to their intereds r, but moft particularly fo, when he was in¬ 
truded with the care of embarking them for Carthage. To 
his decifion therefore they readily confented to refer the 
whole. 

Gefco, being furnidied with fuch fums of money as were 
neceffary, failed away to Tunis. As foon as he arrived, he 
called together firft the officers, and afterwards the foldiers 
their feveral nations. And having reproved them for 
the pad, enlarged upon the date and circumdances of the 
prefent times, and above all things recommended to them a 
better conduct for the time to come; conjuring them to look 



more favourably upon the Carthag 
they had fo long born arms; he 


tribute among the troops, acc 
the dipends that were due. 
There was among them a 


is, under whofe pay 
pplied himfelf to dif- 


rding to their feveral 


Camp 


a 


fug 


dave, named Spendius $ who was noted both for an uncom- 
common drength of body, and for a fpirit in war that was 


fearlefs and enterpridng even to rafhnefs 


This 


man 


V1..V. V.V» IV 1UUUIVNI A Ilia mail, being 

pprehenfive of falling again into his mader’s hands, and of 


being put to death 


ording to the Roman laws 


employed his utmod efforts, both by words and addons, to 

prevent 
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prevent all treaty with the Carthaginians. There was alfo 
an African, whole name was Matho, who was indeed of free 
condition, and had ferved regularly in the army : but having 
been the chief incendiary in the late commotions, and fear¬ 
ing left the puni{hment even of thofe diforders which others 
had committed ftiould fall nioft heavily upon himfelf, he 
entered eagerly into all the views of Spendius, and refolved 
to purfue the fame deflgn. Having therefore affembled the 
Africans apart, he endeavoured to convince them, that as 
foon as the reft of the troops were fatisfled, and difmifled 
to their refpe&ive countries, they alone would be expofed to 
all the vengeance of the Carthaginians; who would not 
fail to punifh their revolt, in a manner that fhould ftrike a 
terror into all the ftates of Afric. Thefe fuggeftions in- 

And 


creafed the rage with which they were before inflamed. 
becaufe Gefco only difcharged the ftipends that were owing, 
but referved the allowance for their corn and horfes to a 
diftant time, on this flight pretence the foldiers ran together 
tumultuoufly in a body. Spendius and Matho harangued 
the aflembly, in terms full of the bittereft accufation againfl: 
the Carthaginians. Thefe were greedily received, and at¬ 
tended to with pleafure: but if any other perfons advanced 
to fpeak, the multitude, without waiting till they were in¬ 
formed whether their fentiments were contrary to, or the 
fame with thofe of Spendius, inftantly fell upon them, and 
deftroyed them with ftones. A great number, as well of 
officers as private men, loft their lives in this manner. The 
Angle word which they all in common underftood was, Kill; 
for this was now become their conftant pra&ice: efpecially 
in their afternoon aflemblies, when they were inflamed 


with 


wine. 


At thofe times, as foon as any one began 
to call out Kill, the attack was made fo fuddenly, and with 
fo much fury from every quarter, that it was not pofllble for 
any to efcape, who had fallen within their reach. This fury 

M 2 having 
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having in a fhort time filenced all debate, Spendius and Ma- 
tho were declared Generals. 

Amidftall the madnefs and diforder, which had now taken 
poflefllon of the camp, Gefco, preferring the fafety of his 
country tp every other confideration, and fearing left the 
favage fury, with which thefe mercenaries were inflamed, 
fhould bring intire deftru<ftion and ruin upon Carthage, never 
ceafed to expofe himfelf to danger, but tried every remedy 
which care or vigilance could fuggeft: fometimes addrefling 
himfelf to the officers apart; and fometimes calling together 
the foldiers of each feveral nation, and exhorting them to re¬ 
turn again to their duty. But it happened, that when the 
Africans, in one of thefe aflemblies, were bold and importu¬ 
nate in their clamours for the allowance for provifions, which 
they had not yet received, Gefco, in order to check their info- 
lence, bad them go and demand it of their General Matho. 
This anfwer inflamed their minds to fuch a height of fury, 
that not admitting the lead delay, they ran to lay hands apon 
the money that had been brought from Carthage, and after¬ 
wards feized on Gefco and his company. Spendius and Ma¬ 
tho employed all their arts, to feed and keep up the rage of 
the foldiers j being perfuaded, that if they could once be 
drawn to commit fome violent and defperate a&ion, a war 
muft neceflarily follow. The attempt fucceeded : they feized 
the money into their hands; plundered the Carthaginians of 
their effects and equipage j and having ignominioufly loaded 
Gefco and his companions with chains, threw them into pri- 
fon *, and from this time declared open war againft the Car¬ 
thaginians •, in defiance of all the laws of juftice and religion, 
and of the eftablifhed rights of mankind. 

Such were the caufes, and fuch the beginning of the War 
againft the foreign mercenaries, which is ufually called the 
African War. 

When Matho had thus far accomplifhed his defign, he fent 

embafladors 
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embaffadors to all the cities of Afric, inviting them to join in 
this attempt, and lend their afliftance towards the recovery of 
their common liberty. The greater part of thefe readily em¬ 
braced the occafton, and raifed large fupplies both of troops 


and ftores 


The 


army 


divided itfelf 


bodies ; and marched to lay lie 

had refufed to join 


fep 



Utica and Hipp 


two 


The Carthaginians were deeply affected by this ftate of 
their affairs, which feemed to be almoft defperate. What 
their own territory produced, was indeed at all times fufficient 
for the common occaftons of the people: but all the publick 
neceffities had conftantly been fupplied by ftores and contribu 


drawn from the African 


and their battles were 


always fought by foreign troops. But now thefe refources not 
only failed, but were turned againft them to their deftrudtion. 
The mifery too was more feverely felt, becaufe it had happen¬ 
ed fo contrary to all their hopes. Wearied and exhaufted by 


length, and clofe continuance of the war in Sicily 


they 


flattered themfclves that, after the conclufion of the peace, 
they fliould be able to enjoy fome little repofe and eafe. But 
the event proved different: a war was ready to receive them, 
far greater and more terrible than the other. In the firft, the 
only conteft was for Sicily, againft the Romans: the latter was a 


and domeftick war 


liberties were all in danger. Befides 


which their country, lives, and 


they had no ftore 


of arms, nor any naval force j for their fleets had been all de 
ftroyed in the late engagements. They had no method of 

fo 


procuring fuppl 


fupport an army 


nor 


much as one (ingle ally or friend, from whom they could ex¬ 
pert afliftance. Now were they fenftble, how much more 
civil diflenftons are to be dreaded, than a war maintained in a 
foreign country, againft a foreign enemy. But thefe diftrefles 
were in a great meafure owing to themfelves. For during the 

late 
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late war, they had treated all the Africans with extreme le¬ 
ver ity : being perfuaded, that the necedities of the times 
would jullify their conduct. Upon this pretence, they exa$>- 
ed through the country one half of all the annual produce ; 
and impofed a tribute on the cities, double to what was paid 
before the war. No favour or remillion was ever fhewn to 
any, how poor and indigent foever. Among the governours of 
provinces, fuch as were of a mild and gentle difpofition, were 
held in no elleem at Carthage: but thole were moll carefled 
and honoured, who collected the ampleft ftores, and pra&ifed 
the greateft cruelty upon the country. Hanno was one of 
thefe. A people fo oppreffed wanted no perfualions to excite 
them to revolt: a fingle melTage was fufficient. The very 
women, who had often quietly beheld their hulbands and 
their children dragged to prifon, when they were unable to 
difcharge the tribute, now met together in every city ; and 
having folemnly engaged themfelves, not to conceal any part 
of their effects, they brought together all their ornaments, and 
threw them into the common treafure: by which means 
Spendius and Matho were furnilhed with fupplies in fuch 
abundance, that they not only paid the foldiers their arrears, 
as had been promifed them in the beginning of the revolt, but 
were able alfo from that time to defray all the necelfary ex- 
pences of the war. So true it is, that in affairs of govern¬ 
ment, it is the part of prudence not to confine our views to 
the exigencies only of the prefent time, but rather to look for¬ 
wards to the future. 

The Carthaginians, though befet by fo many evils, made 
hade to draw together new troops of mercenaries, and ap¬ 
pointed Hanno to be their General; who fome time before 
had been fuccefsful in reducing Hecatompylus, together with 
the adjacent parts of Afric, to the Carthaginian yoke. They 
armed likewife all the citizens that were of fufficient age; 

trained 
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trained and difciplined the Cavalry of the city; and refitted 
what was left them of their fleet; fome Triremes, a few vef- 
fels of fifty oars, and the largeft of their boats. 

Spendius and Matho, being joined by all the Africans, to 
the amount of feventy thoufand, had divided their forces, and 
were now laying fiege to Utica and Hippo. They held alfo a 
ftrong camp at Tunis: fo that the Carthaginians were cut off 
from all communication with exterior Afric. For Carthage 
is fituated within a Gulph, upon a long tradl of land, which 
bears the form of a Peninfula j being almoft every way fur- 
rounded, partly by the fea, and partly by a lake. The 
Ifthmus, which conne&s it with the reft of Afric, is about 
twenty-five ftadia in it’s breadth. At a moderate diftance 
from the Ifthmus, and on that fide which is bounded by the 
fea, ftands Utica: on the other fide, upon the lake, is Tunis. 
The mercenaries, having gained pofleffion of thefe two pofts, 
and thus blocked up the Carthaginians within their walls, 
made frequent incurfions both by night and day even to the 
very gates, and filled the city with continual terror and 
alarms. 

Hanno completed all the neceflary preparations with dili¬ 
gence and dexterity. This indeed was his peculiar talent:• . 
but his abilities in the field were wholly contemptible and 
mean. He wanted penetration, to difcern the proper oppor¬ 
tunities of a&ion: and his whole conduct fhewed him to be 
deftitute both of fkill and fpirit. For though, upon his firft 
march to Utica to relieve the fiege, he obtained great advan¬ 
tages againft the enemy, who were feized with terror at the 
number of his elephants, which were not fewer than a 
hundred; yet fo far was he from improving this fuccefs, 
as he might have done, fo as to gain a complete and 
decifive victory, that on the contrary, he endangered even 
the fafety of thofe whom he came to fuccour. He had 
ordered Catapults and all the train of military engines to be 
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brought to him out of the city ; and fitting down at no great 
diftance from the befiegers, he refolved to attack their camp. 
The elephants advanced with fo much violence, that they foon 
broke through the intrenchments; and the mercenaries, unable 
to fuftain the fhock, fled from the camp with the utmoft pre¬ 
cipitation. A great part of them were killed by the beads : 
the reft efcaped to an adjoining hill, that was rough and 
craggy, and covered with woods, and relied upon the ftrength 
of the place for their fecurity. Hanno, who had been always 
ufed to fight againft the Africans and Numidians, whofe 
cuftom it is, whenever they are routed, to continue their flight 
for two or three days together, till they are quite removed 
from the place of a<ftion ; Hanno I fay, imagining that the 
war was ended, and all danger paft, abandoned at once all 
care both of the foldiers and the camp ; and retiring into the 
city, began to fpend his time in luxury and eafe. But thefe 
troops, who faved themfelves upon the hill, had been trained 
under the difcipline of the bold Amilcar : and during their 
campaigns in Sicily, had been accuftomed to retreat before the 
enemy, even many times in the fame day, and to return 
again as often to the charge. When they therefore faw, that 
the General was gone into the city, and that the foldiers, 
through confidence from their late vi&ory, neglected to guard 
the camp, and were difperfed up and down without any care or 
caution, they fuddenly returned, and marching in clofe order, 
forced their way through the intrenchments, killing a great 
number of the Carthaginians, and conftraining the reft to fave 
themfelves by a hafty and ignominious flight. They became 
mafters alfo of the baggage ; and of all the military machines, 
which Hanno had ordered to be brought out of the city, and 
which were now by that means loft. But this was not the 
only inftance of this General’s want of fenfe. For a few days 
after, when the two armies lay incamped very near each other 
in the neighbourhood of Gorza, though he had twice an op¬ 
portunity 
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portunity of forcing the enemy to an engagement 



5 


and 


alfo of attacking them by furp 


yet fo abfurd and foolifh 


was his conduct, that he fufFered all thefe occafions to efcat 


him 


At laft the Carthag 


feeing that their affairs were fo 


nduCted, made choice of Amilcar Barcas for their Gene 
ral, and intrufted to him the care of the war. The army con- 

of fuch bodies of mercenaries as 

A 

: of fome deferters from 


fitted of feventy eleph 
they had been able to draw together 



the enemy; and of the Cavalry and Infantry of the city 
which amounted to about ten thoufand men. Amilcar, 
the very fir ft ad ion which he performed, ftruck the enemy 
with inconceivable difmay and terror, and forced them-to raife 
the fiege of Utica. It was an a&ion equal to the greatnefs of 


his paft expl 


and fuch as fully anfwered the expectations 


which his country had conceived of him. The manner of 
it was as follows. 

The extremity of the Ifthmus, which joins Carthage to the 
reft of Afric, is fecured by a chain of rough and craggy hills; 


which there are roads made by 


the other fide 


which give accefs 


Up 


thefe hills Matho had taken care to 


place a guard, in every part that was commodious for the pui 


pofe 


Every other paflage from Carthage to the country was 


obftruCted by the Macar 


deep and rapid 


that 


was 


fcarcely fordable in any part 5 and which had only one fingl 


bridge acrofs 


bridg 


The mercenaries had built a town upon the 


pofllbl 


and guarded it with the greateft care: fo that it was 


only for an army, but even for a fingle man 


pafs without difcovery. Amilcar, having carefully confidered 
thefe obftacles, and employed his thoughts on every probable 


method of furmounting 


laft put in pradice the fol 


lowing expedient. Having obferved, that as often 
winds began to blow, the mouth of the river was always fill 
ed with fand, fo as to afford a firm and eafy paflage 


N 


he 
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he made all things ready for his defign, and waited for the 
time, without difclofing to any one his intention. The winds 
blew accordingly : and Amilcar, beginning his march by night 
with all poflible fecrecy, appeared on the other fide of. the 
river before break of day ; to the great aftonifhment both of 
the enemy, and of thofe that were befieged in Utica. He 
then continued his march along the plain, to attack the forces 
that were ftationed at the bridge. 

When Spend ius faw what had happened, he made hafte to 
meet the enemy, at the head of ten thoufand men, from the 
town upon the bridge. About fifteen thoufand more march¬ 
ed at the fame time from the camp before Utica, to fupport 
the firft. As foon as they were joined, they mutually ex¬ 
horted each other, and advanced to the fight; imagining that 
it would be eafy to furround the Carthaginian army, and in- 
clofe them as in a fnare. Amilcar was marching with the 
Elephants in front: behind thefe were the light-armed troops, 
and Cavalry : and laft of all, his heavy forces. But when he 
remarked the impetuofity, with which the enemy advanced 
againft him, he fuddenly inverted his whole difpofition; 
commanding the troops that were in front, to wheel off and 
fall behind, and thofe that were behind, to advance and form 
the front. The mercenaries, imagining that this motion was 
the effedt of fear, and that the Carthaginians already were pre¬ 
paring to retreat, quitted their ranks,, and ran on brifkly to 
the charge. But no fooner had the Cavalry faced about again, 
and come forwards to cover and fupport the reft of the forces 
that were (landing in perfedt order, than the Africans, 
aftonifhed by a motion which they had not looked for, turned 
their backs and fled j and fell back upon their own forces in 
great diforder. Many were deftroyed in that confufion: but 
the greater part were trodden down in heaps by the Carthagi¬ 
nian Cavalry and Elephants. Upon the whole, about fix thou¬ 
fand of them were killed, and two thoufand taken. The reft 

efcaped, 
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efcaped 


i 

fome to the camp before Utica, and fome to the 


town upon the bridge. Amilcar, having thus gained the 


victory, purfued the enemy 


town; which they aban 


doned on his firft approach, and retired to Tunis. He after 
wards marched his army through the country ; drawing many 
cities to fubmiffion, and reducing many more by force: and 
by this fuccefs he reftored the courage, and railed the droop¬ 
ing fpirits of his countrymen. 

But Matho, who was at this time employed in the fiege of 
Hippo, 

Gauls. i 


advifed Spendius and Autaritus the General of the 


and attend 



follow clofely after the Carthag 
to all their motions; taking care only to avoid the pi 
reafon of the Cavalry and Elephants: and keeping their route 
along the lides of the mountains, to wait their opportunity of 
falling upon the enemy, whenever they fhould be engaged 


any difficulties. He fent likewife 


cities of Afric and 


Numidia, to follicit new fupplies; and conjured them n 
let pafs the prefent occafion, fo favourable for recovering 


common 


liberty 


Spendius, taking with him fix thoufand 

that were at Tunis, toge 


men from all the different 
ther with the Gauls, who now amounted to two thoufand 
only, the reft having deferted to the Romans during the fiege 
of Eryx, followed the advice of Matho, and marched along 


the fides of the hills and mountains, waiting 

O 


ftill 


upon 


the 


lay incamped 


of the Carthaginian army. It happened, that Amilcai 



fur rounded on every fide 



mountains, when the expected fuccours alfo arrived from Afric 


and Numidia 


and joined the army of 


rebels 


threw the Carthaginians into the greateft confternation 
Africans had fixed their camp before them 
his forces lay on one fide 


and 


This 
The 

Spendius with 
Numidians were in .their 


rear. 


The danger was fo threatening, that there feemed 


be no way left to efcap 

But while things were in this fituation 

N 2 


Numidian 

Prince. 
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Prince, named Naravafus, a man of a noble and generous dif- 


whofe inclinations had always led him to 
nians. on account of former connections 


and who was 


now 


pofition, and one 
favour the Carthag 
between his family and that people 
more confirmed in thofe fentiments by what he had heard of 
the great abilities and fame of Amilcar Barcas, confuted 
this as a proper time for fettling an intire and perfeCt union, 
between himfelf and the Republick. He went, therefore to the 
Carthaginian camp, attended by about a hundred horfemen; 
and advancing clofe to the intrenchments, flood boldly there, 
making figuals with his hand. Amilcar, furprized at the ap¬ 
pearance, fent one to inquire his bufinefs. He anfwerqd, that 

he defired a conference with the General. And when Ami!- 

# * 

car feemed (till doubtful and irrefolute, as if fufpeCfing lome 
ill defign, Naravafus, delivering his horfe and javelins to fome 
of the attendants, entered unarmed into the camp; with fuch 

an air of confidence and intrepidity, as ftruck the Carthagi¬ 
nians with aftonifhment and awe. They conducted him how 


the General; to whom he declared 


<C 


that he was 


attached 



inclination to all the Carthag 


but 


more 


particularly follicitous to obtain Amilcar’s friendfhip : that he 


therefore come to enter into treaty with him 


afiift 


and 


{hare in all his counfels. with 


all, his undertakings j 
out deceit or fraud.” The candour and fincerity that appear¬ 
ed in this difcourfe, together with the confidence with; which 
the young man had at firft approached the camp, gave fo 


uch joy and fatisfaClion to Amilcar 


that 


only 


fented to admit him as, a partner in all his counfels and defig 


but promifed alio with an 


give him his duught 


marriage, if he continued firm in his alliance with the Car 


thag 


The agreement being thus concluded, Naravafus 


brought over to the camp the Numidians that were under his 
command, amounting to two thoufand men> 


As foon as Amilcar, had received this reinforcement 


he 
drew 
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drew out his army in order of battle. 


Spendius likewife, be¬ 


ing joined by the Africans, defeended into the plain, and ad 
vanced to engage die enemy. The fight was obftinate : bu 


but 


the Carthaginians at laft prevailed. 


The Elephants perform 


ed great' fervice in the action : and Naravafus fignalized him 


felf above all the army. 


About ten thoufand of the enemy 


were killed, and four thoufand taken. 


ritus faved themfelves by flight. 


Spendius, and Auta 


When the a&ion was ended. 


as many of the prifoners as were willing to ferve among the 
Carthaginians, were received into the army : and Amilcar,, 
having ordered the reft to be brought before him, informed 
them, that they fhould now be pardoned for all that was paft, 
and be permitted to depart to what place foever their feveral 
inclinations led them ; but that if ever again they were found 
in arms againft the Carthaginians, they muft then expert to be 
treated with the laft feverity. 

About this time, the mercenaries that were garrifoned in 
Sardinia, being encouraged by the example of Spendius and 
Matho, revolted from their duty ; and having fliut up their 
General Boftar in the citadel, deftroyed him and all his coun¬ 


trymen 


The Carthaginians fent Hanno to reduce them with 


an army. But thefe troops" alfo joined the party of the rebels r 
and'Hanno, having fallen alive into their hands, was imme¬ 


diately nailed to a crois. 


They afterwards put to death all 


the Carthaginians that were in the place, by new and unufual 
tortures. And having feized upon the principal towns, they 


tortures. And having ieized upon the principal towns, they 
maintained themfelves by force in the pofleilion of the ifland. 
But fbme time afterwards, when they had engaged in fome 
difputes againft the people of the country, the latter drove 
them from the ifland, and forced them to fly to Italy for 
refuge. In this manner was Sardinia loft to the Carthagi¬ 
nians : an Ifland famous for it’s fize, fertility, and number of 
inhabitants j and fo fully celebrated on thefe accounts by many 


writers 
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writers, that it is not neceflary to repeat in this place what 
has already been obferved and confefied by others. 

Matho, Spendius, and Autaritus, jealous of the effe&s of 
Amilcar’s gentle treatment of the prifoners, and fearing left 
the foldiers, feduced by that fhew of clemency, (hould run to 
embrace the pardon that was offered, refolved to engage the 
multitude in fome horrid and inhuman a&ion, which might 
render their minds quite furious and implacable towards the 
Carthaginians. For this purpofe, having called the troops to¬ 
gether, they introduced among them a Courier, as bringing 
letters from the rebels in Sardinia. The contents of thefe were, 
to advife them to look more carefully after Gefco and his com¬ 
panions, whom they had feized at Tunis; for that there were 
fome perfons in the camp, who were concerting meafures with 
the Carthaginians to fet them free. Spendius immediately laid 
hold on this occafion to harangue the aflembly. He con¬ 
jured them to give no credit to the affe&ed lenity of 
Amilcar: that his intention was not fo much to fave the pri- 
foners whom he had taken, as to feduce by that (hew of mer¬ 
cy the whole army into his power, that he might afterwards 
include them all in one common punilhment. He exhorted them 
to guard - Gefco with all imaginable care: that the efcape 
of a man fo eminent, and of fuch abilities in war, would not 
only make them appear contemptible to the enemy, but might 
alfo prove the intire ruin of their affairs; ft nee if he once 
Ihould find himfelf at liberty, he would not fail to turn againft 
them, and become their mod formidable enemy. He had 
fcarcely ended, when a fecond Courier entered, as if fent from 
Tunis, with letters of the fame advice and import. Upon this, 
Autaritus rofe up to fpeak. He obferved to them, that they 
could now have no view of fafety, but in rejeding every thing 
t hat looked towards an accommodation with the Carthaginians: 
that in proportion as any were fufpended in their thoughts by 
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the hopes of pardon, they muft of courfe become lefs fincere 
and fteady in the caufe in which they were engaged. He ad- 
vifed them to place their only confidence in thofe whofe fen- 
timents were moft fevere and bitter againft the Carthaginians; 
and to confider all befides as enemies and traitors. In con- 
clufion, he urged it as his opinion, that Gefco, and the reft 
that were prifoners with him,' fhould prefently be put to death 
in torture: and that the fame treatment fhould be alfo fhewn 
to all the Carthaginians, who fhould from that time fall into 
their hands. 

Of all the Chiefs, Autaritus was able to make the greateft 
impreftion in thefe aflemblies, becaufe he had learnt to fpeak 
in the Punic language ; which the long continuance of the war 
had rendered fo familiar to the foldiers, that they ufed it for 
the moft part on all occafions of common intercourfe and civi¬ 
lity. His opinion therefore was received with general accla¬ 
mations, and affented to with eagernefs. Yet fome of every 
nation, moved by the remembrance of the kindneffes which they 
had received from Gefco, came forwards in the afiembly, and 
began to beg, that at leaft the torture might be fpared. As 
they all fpoke together, and each in the language of his coun ¬ 
try, they were not prefently underftood. But no looner was 
it declared, that they were pleading againft the punilhment, 
and one of the afiembly had called out, kill, kill them all, 
than they were inftantly overwhelmed with ftones by the fu¬ 
rious multitude, and their bodies carried off* by their compa¬ 
nions, as if they had been fiaughtered by fome favage beafts. 
Spendius and the foldiers then took Gefco, together with the 
reft of the Carthaginian prifoners, in number about feven 
hundred ; and having conduced them to a little diftance 
without the camp, cut off their hands, beginning firft with 
Gefco : the fame, whom they had proclaimed not long before 
to be their benefa&or and their friend, and chofen as the judge 
of all their wrongs and differences. They afterwards tore 


v 
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away the fcalp.from the heads of tliefe unhappy men; and 
having broken and miferably mangled all their limbs, call 
them {till breathing into a pit together. 

The news of this horrible tranfa&ion affedled the Cartha¬ 
ginians with the deepeft grief. They ordered their Generals 
Hanno and Amilcar to take fome fpeedy and effectual ven¬ 
geance upon the murtherers of their countrymen. They like- 
wife fent fome heralds to thofe impious wretches, defiring 
leave to remove the bodies. But the rebels returned for an- 
fwer, that they fhould from that time fend neither herald nor 
cmbaffador to their camp, on pain of their being punifhed with 
the fame cruel death. They alfo made a law for the time to 
come, by which it was refolved, that all the Carthaginians 
that were taken fhould lofe their lives in torture, and their 
Allies have firft their hands cut off, and be then lent back in 
that condition to the camp. And this was pun&ually ob- 
ferved and executed. 

Whoever makes refle&ion upon thefe horrid cruelties, will 
eafily be convinced, that if the human body is fometimes in¬ 
vaded by certain corrupt and ulcerous humours which refill 
all remedy, the minds of men are alfo not lefs liable to fome 
diforders that prove as obftinate and fatal. And as in the 
former cafe, the very medicines which are defigned to effect 
a cure, often ferve only to inflame and irritate the parts to 
which they are applied, and even quicken the progrefs of the 
evil; yet on the other hand, if the difeafe be totally negle&ed, 
the corruption foon fpreads itfelf through all the neighbouring 
parts, infe&ing every thing within it’s reach, till the whole 
body becomes unfound: juft fo it happens to the mind, when¬ 
ever it is tainted with thofe dark and malignant paflions, 
which render man more impious and favage even than the 
beafts themfelves. If you offer to men in this condition the 
foftening remedies of clemency and pardon, they prefently 
fufpedt it to be mere fraud and artifice; their diffidence grows 

ftronger, 
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ftronger, and their averfion to you is more deeply rooted than 
before. But if you refill their violence, and oppofe revenge 
to cruelty, there is then no crime too horrible, no attempt 
too monftrous for them to engage in. They exult and glory 
in their impieties, and by degrees diveft themfelves of every 
fentiment and paflion that diftinguifh human nature. It is 
not to be doubted, but that thefe diforders are chiefly owing 
to a bad education, and impure manners; though there are 
many other caufes, which may fometimes aflifl: to bring them 
on : among which none is fo likely to be effectual, as the in- 
folence and rapacioufnefs of publick governours. The truth of 
thefe remarks is evident from all that now paffed among the 

and more particularly, from the condudt of 
their chief commanders. 

Amilcar, being now in the highefl degree incenfed again ft 
the enemy, and finding himfelf too weak to encounter with 
their unbounded rage and madnefs, invited Hanno to come 


mercenaries 


and join him : hoping by means of their united forces 
fpeedy end to the war. And being perfuaded 


lefs than the entire extirpation of thefe 


to put 
nothing 


s 


could bring 


the affair to any effe&ual conclufion, he ordered all thofe 


fhould fall within the reach of the fword in battle 


to 


be inftantly defiroyed ; and fuch as were at any time brought 


prifoners, to be call: alive 


Elephants. The Cartha 


ginians were now beginning to flatter themfelves with better 


hop 


reverfed 
were found 


when on a ludd'en their whole profpedl was fatally 
The Generals were no fooner joined, than they 


differ fi 


in all their fentiments 


And to fuch a height was this diflenfion railed between 
that they not only negledled eve 


every fair occafion of doing 
hurt to the enemy, but even expofed their own troops to 

frequent attacks and lofles, by their mutual jealoufies and con- 

tcfts. The Carthaginians therefore were forced to lend orders, 

that one of them Ihould quit the army; but left it to the 

O troops 
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troops to make the choice. It happened alfo about the fame 
time, that the convoys that were failing to the army from 
Emporia, a place from whence they ufually drew their largeft 
Supplies of corn and other neceffaries, were all funk in the 
ocean by a ftorm. Sardinia likewife, which in times of dan¬ 
ger or neceflity had always furnished liberally to their wants, 
was now revolted from them. But the fevereft ftroke ol all 

i 

was the lofs of Utica and Hippo. For among all the African 
cities, thefe two alone had remained unfhaken in their duty ; 
not only in the beginning of the prefent war, but during the 
time alfo of Agathocles, and when the Romans invaded Afric: 
and had, on all occafions, ferved and fupported the Repub- 
lick with lingular affe&ion and fidelity. Yet now, they not 
only embraced the party of the rebels, without any kind of 
pretext or excufe, but fhewed even an uncommon zeal 
and activity in the caufe: expreffing at the fame time the 
moft implacable enmity and hatred againft the Carthagi¬ 
nians. They feized the troops that had been fent among them 
for their defence, which were not fewer than five hundred 
men, and put them all to death, together with their com¬ 
manders, and call: them without the walls. Nor would they 
even grant permiflion for their bodies to be buried, though 
this was requefted by the Carthaginians. This fituation of 
affairs fo much raifed the hopes of Spendius and Matho, that 
they now refolved to lay liege to Carthage. 

Amilcar being joined by Annibal, who was fent to com¬ 
mand in the room of Hanno, whom the army had difplaced 
when the differences between the chiefs were referred to their 
decifion, marched his troops through the country, endeavour¬ 
ing to cut off all fuppljes from the enemy. In the execution 
of this defign, Naravafus and his Cavalry were of great fervice 
to him : as indeed they were upon all occafions of the war. 
Such then was the ftate of the armies in the field. 

But the Carthaginians, being thus on every fide clofely in- 

vefted 
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vetted by their enemies, were forced to have recourfe to the 
ftates that were in alliance with them. Hiero, whofe attention 
was fixed upon the war, had all along complied with every 
thing that was requefted of him. But at this time efpecially, 
he applied himfelf to ferve them with all imaginable zeal: as 
judging that his intereft required him, in order to preferve his 
own dominions and his alliance with the Romans, to aflift in 
faving the Carthaginians from deftruCtion ; left the conquerors 
fhould become too powerful to be controuled in any 
future projects. In this he certainly was guided by the dic¬ 
tates of good fenfe and prudence. For thefe conjunctures are 
by no means to be flighted: nor ought we ever to permit any 
growing power to raife itfelf to fuch a degree of ftrength, as 
to be able to tear from us without refiftctnee even our natural 
and undifputed rights. 

The Romans alfb punctually obferved the terms of the late 
treaty which they had made with Carthage, and efpoufed 
their interefts with zeal. At firft indeed an accident had , 
happened, which threatened to embroil anew the two Re- 
publicks. Some perfons, failing from the ports of Italy to Africj 
had conveyed fupplies to the camp of the mercenaries. The Car¬ 
thaginians feized on thefe, who were in number about five hun¬ 
dred, and threw them into prifon. The Romans were greatly 
offended at this proceeding : but as the men were all immedi¬ 
ately releafed again upon the firft demand, they were fo much 
pleafed and foftened by that compliance, that they not only 
fent back all the Carthaginian prifoners that were left from 
the Sicilian war, but from that time chearfully afiifted the 
Republick with every office of humanity and friendfhip. They 
gave permiffion to their merchants to export all kinds of ne- 
ceflaries to Carthage ; at the fame time prohibiting them from 
carrying any to the enemy. Theyrefufed to invade Sardinia, 
though invited to it by the mercenaries that had revolted 
there. And when the inhabitants of Utica offered to put 

O 2 them 
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them in pofleflion of that city, they rejected the propofal, and 
adhered religioufly to their treaty. By the help of all thefe 
fuccours, the Carthaginians were enabled to fuftain the liege; 
while Spendius and Matho were themfelves no lefs befieged: 
for Amilcar had intercepted all provifions from their camp ; 
and at lad reduced them to fuch extremity, that they were 
forced to raife the liege. 

Some time afterwards, thefe Generals, having drawn together 
the braved of their forces, to the number of fifty thoufand, 
among whom was Zarxas an African with the troops under 
his command, refumed their fird defign, of following Amil¬ 
car clolely in all his marches, and attending to the motions of 
his army. Their chief care was, to avoid the plains, from 
apprehenfions of the Elephants and Cavalry: and to poffefs 
themfelves, before the enemy, of all the mountainous defiles 
and narrow pafles. In a<ds of courage and enterprifing bold- 
nefs, they Ihewed themfelves to be in no point inferior to the 
Carthaginians: but their want of Ikill was often fatal to 
them. Upon this occafion, the difference was clearly feen, 
between a conduct that is built upon the rules of military 
fcience, and an irregular and unlkilful method of making 
war. For Amilcar would fometimes contrive to feparate fmall 
bodies from their army, and like an artful Chefs-player in- 
clofing them on every fide, by that means dedroy them. 
Sometimes, when his motions feemed to promife a general en¬ 
gagement, he drew them into ambufcades of which they had 
no fufpicion. In a word, he was ever ready to attack them 
both by night and day, when they lead expedted his approach. 
Great numbers of them were thus dedroyed : and as many as 
were taken alive, were thrown to the Elephants. At lad, 
coming upon them by furprize, he fixed his camp near them 
in a place that was very proper for his own forces, but in¬ 
commodious to the rebels. In this fituation, not daring to 
rilk a battle, nor able to efcape, by reafon of the intrench- 

ments 
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ments which Amilcar had extended round them, they were 
reduced to To great extremity by famine, that they were forced 


to feed upon each other 


as if the Deity had deflgned to 


inflicft a punifhment upon them, that might be equal 


in it’s 


horror and impiety to the crimes which they had committed 
againft their fellow-creatures. But if they wanted courage 
to venture on an engagement, in which they were fure of 


being defeated, and expofed 
they were much lefs able to 


a cruel punifhment if taken, 
jrtain any thoughts of treaty 


accommodation, when they refle&ed upon their paft 


a&ions. Their only hopes were ii 
expelled would arrive from Tunis 
Chiefs continued ftill to flatter the 


the fuccours which they 
for with this hope their 
i. Under this aflurance. 


they fubmitted yet for fome time longer to pradtife this hor¬ 
rible barbarity againft each other. But when they had im- 
pioufly devoured all their prifoners and flaves, and no fuccours 
were arrived, the multitude grew impatient of their mifery, 
and began to threaten their Chiefs. Spendius therefore, with 
Autaritus and Zarxas, refolved to go themfelves to the enemy, 
and treat of peace. Having flrft difpatched a herald, and ob¬ 
tained a fafe conduct, they went accordingly to the Cartha¬ 
ginian camp, and concluded a treaty with Amilcar upon thefe 
conditions: i( That the Carthaginians fhould choofe from 
among the enemy ten perfons, whomfoever they thought pro¬ 
per; and that the reft fhould be difmifled, each with his 
Angle garment. ” Amilcar then faid, that in confequence of 
the treaty, he made choice of thofe that were there prefent. 
Thus the Carthaginians got into their power Spendius and 
Autaritus, and the reft of their officers of greateft eminence. 

The Africans, who were ignorant of the terms of the treaty, 
no fooner found that their Chiefs were made prifoners, than 
they ran tumultuoufly to arms, in order to refent the fuppofed 
treachery. But Amilcar furrounding them with the Elephants, 
utterly deftroyed them all, to the amount of more than forty 

thoufand 
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thoufand men. The place where this a&ion happened was 
called, the Saw ; becaufe it’s figure fomewhat refembled that 
inftrument. By this vidtory, Amilcar raifed the hopes of his 
countrymen a fecond time, when they had almoft begun to 
defpair of fafety. He then marched through the country, 
with Annibal and Naravafus: and having received the Afri¬ 
cans, who were ready every where to fubmit, and recovered 
mod of the principal towns to their party, they next ad¬ 
vanced to lay fiege to Tunis, into which Matho had retired 
with all his forces. 

Annibal fixed his camp before the city, on that fide of 
it which looked towards Carthage; while Amilcar ported 
himfelf on the oppofite fide. They then took Spendius, and 
the reft of the prifoners, and carrying them near the walls, 
crucified them there, in fight of the enemy. But Matho, 
perceiving that Annibal, elated by the part fuccefs, was re- 
mifs and negligent in his port, {allied out upon him, and at¬ 
tacking the intrenchments, killed a great number of the Car¬ 
thaginians, and forced the reft to fly out of the camp. All 
the baggage was loft, and Annibal himfelf taken prifoner. 
This laft was immediately conducted to the crofs of Spendius, 
and fixed alive upon it; after he had firft been forced to fuf- 
fer the moft cruel torments. They killed alfo thirty of the 
nobleft Carthaginians round Spendius’s body. As if fortune 
had taken unufual pains, to afford alternately to either party, 
the means of retaliating upon the other by the moft inhuman 
methods of revenge. 

The diftance of the two camps prevented Amilcar from 
being informed in time of what had happened. Nor was he 
able, when he knew it, to fend any fuccours, by reafon of 
the difficulties of the way that lay between. He therefore 
immediately decamped, and marching along the Macar, fat 
down near the mouth of that river. 

The Carthaginians, had juft begun to recover new life, and 

were 
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were entertaining better hopes, when this unhappy affair 
threw them again into no fmall dejedtion and amazement. 

They did not however negledt the care of their fafety : but 
choofing thirty of the Senators, they fent them away to Amil- 
car, together with Hanno the former General, and all the 
citizens that were left of age to bear arms: fo that this was 
confidered as their laft and only effort. They earneftly re¬ 
commended it to the Senators, to ufe all their power to re¬ 
concile the Generals, and to engage them to regard only the 
exigencies of the Republick, and a<ft together with fuch har¬ 
mony as the ftate of affairs required. After many conferences 
and debates, this was at laft effected. Hanno and Amilcar 
were conftrained to agree in fentiments; and yielded up their 
differences to the publick good. From this time, all things 
went profperoully for the Carthaginians: who gained con¬ 
tinually fome advantage over the enemy, in a variety of little 
combats, ambufeades, purfuits, both in the neighbourhood of 
Leptis, and in other places j till Matho, finding himfelf fo 
greatly harafled and diftrefied, was determined to engage in a de- 
cifive action. The Carthaginians, on their fide, ihewed .no left 
eagernefs. Both parties therefore fummoned all their allies; 
recalled their garrifons from the towns ; and refolved to 
riik the whole upon a fingle battle. When all things were 
ready, the Generals by agreement drew out their forces, and 
the fight began. The victory was on the fide of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. The greateft part of the Africans were killed in the 
action: the reft efcaped to a certain city that was near, but 
furrendered themfelves in a fhort time after. Matho was taken 
priioner. All the parts of Afric foon fuhmitted to the con¬ 
querors, except the cities of Utica and Hippo : which alone 
were forced to difclaim all thoughts of peace, becauie their 
paft behaviour had left them no hopes of pardon. Of fuch 
importance is it, in diflenfions of this kind, to obferve a mo¬ 
derate conduct, and abftain from all fuch exceffes as are too 

great 
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ginians and their mercenaries 


great for mercy. But no fooner had Hanno invefted one of 
them, and Amilcar the other, than they were forced to fur- 
render at difcretion. Thus the war, which had threatened 
intire deftrudtion to the Carthaginians, was now ended in re¬ 
ducing all the parts of Afric to their former obedience, and 
in punching the authors of it: for the Youth of the city, after 
they had led the prifoners in triumph, infli&ed upon Matho 
and the reft every kind of indignity and torture that invention 
could contrive. 

Such was the conclufton of the War between the Cartha- 

after a continuance of three 
years, and about four months: a war, by far the moft im¬ 
pious and bloody, of any that we find in Hiftory. 

About this time the Romans, invited, as we have already 
mentioned, by the mercenaries that had revolted in Sardinia, 
refolved to take pofieflion of that Ifland. And when the 
Carthaginians began to fhew their refentment of this proceed¬ 
ing, and were preparing to oppofe by force the rebels that 
had thus robbed them of their rights, the Romans prefently 
declared war againft them ; pretending that their preparations 
were not fo much defigned againft the people of Sar¬ 
dinia, as againft themfelves. The Carthaginians, who had 


been juft before delivered, when they lead expected it, from 


a moft dreadful war, and were 



no means 


able 


in 


their 


prefent circumftances to contend againft the Romans, yielded 
to the neceftity of the times; and not only gave up Sardinia, 
but confented alfo to pay twelve hundred Talents, rather than 
be involved in a war, which they were too weak at that time 
to fuftain. 
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W E (hewed in the preceding Book, at what time it was, 

that the Romans, after they had fully fettled the 
affairs of Italy, began firft to extend their views abroad ; the 
manner in which they paffed over into Sicily; and the reafons 
that induced them to declare war againft the Carthaginians, in 
order to drive them from that Ifland. We took notice alfo 
of the time in which they firft employed a Naval armament: 
and lecounted all that happened to the" two Republicks in the 
progrefs of the war; in the end of which the Carthaginians 
were forced to abandon Sicily, and leave to the Romans the 
fovereignty and pofTeftion of all the ifland, thofe parts alone ex¬ 
cepted which belonged to Hiero. We next related, in what 
manner the Carthaginian mercenaries revolted from their duty 
and kindled that which was called the African War. We 
faw to how monftrous a height their impieties were railed * 
wuh all the unnatural exceffes, and dreadful circumftances 

^ that 
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that attended them: till the Carthag 
fuperior to 


became 


laft 


their 


enemies. We now 


g° 


on 


cife and general abftrad of the chief 
thefe tranfa&ions, agreeably to our firft defig 


, to give a con- 
which followed 


As foon as the Carthag 


had quieted their domeftick 


troubles, they fent Amilcar Barcas with an army into Spain 
Amilcar, taking with him Annibal his fon, who was then 
about nine years old, pafled the Straits between the Pillars of 


Hercules, and 


the courfe of almoft 


nine years which he 
fpent in that country, greatly extended the dominions of the 
Republick; reducing many different nations to the Cartha¬ 
ginian yoke, fome by perfuafion, and fome by force; and at 
laft ended his life in a manner worthy of his former great 


plo 


For being engaged in battle with a certain peopl 


diftinguifhed by their bravery and ftrength, and who had 
brought a very numerous army againft him into the field, he 
fell nobly in the action, after he had fhewn amazing proofs of 

nians made choice of 
Afdrubal to fucceed him; who was General of the Triremes. 


hardinefs and courage. The Carthag 


and nearly allied in blood to Amilcar. 

About this time it was, that the Romans prepared to in¬ 
vade Illyria, and for the firft time fent their armies into thofe 
parts of Europe. An event, which muft be carefully confi- 
dered and attended to, by thofe who are inclined to enter 
into our defign, and comprehend in it’s whole extent the gra¬ 
dual progrefs and advancement of the greatnefs of this Em¬ 
pire. This expedition then owed it’s birth to the caufe which 
I am going to relate. 

Agron, King of Illyria, the fon of Pleuratus, whofe forces 
both by land and fea were greater than thofe of any of his 


predeceffors 


gained with large fums of money by Deme 


the Father of Philip, to fend relief to the Mydion 
who were befieged by the iEtolians. For when the iEtolians 
had employed in vain all the methods of perfuafion, to pre¬ 
vail 
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vail upon this people to unite themfelves to their Republick, 
they refolved to fubdue them to their laws by force. Having 
therefore drawn together a numerous army, they inverted the 
city, and preffed it clofely; employing againft it all kinds of 
Machines, and every method of attack. When the place, 
reduced to great extremity, was every day expected to fur- 
render, the Prastor of the iEtolians, reflecting that the time 
was alfo drawing near in which the Magiftrates were ufually 
elected, and that his place muft foon be yielded to a fuccef- 
for, called together an aflembly of the people, and reprefent- 
ed to them, that as he had all along fuftained the chief fatigue 
and burthen of the flege, it was highly reafonable that he 
alone fhould poflefs the right of diftributing the fpoil, and the 
honour of having his name inlcribed upon the Trophies, 
whenever the city fhould be taken. But as this motion was 
oppofed by many, and efpecially by thofe who had any hopes 
of gaining the Praetorfhip for themfelves, who infilled that 
no judgement fhould be given before the event, but the whole 
be referved intire, till they fhould fee upon whom fortune in¬ 
tended to beftow that honour; it was at laft refolved, that if 
the new Magiftrate fhould take the city, the Diftribution of 
the fpoil, and the Infcription of the Trophies, fhould be ad¬ 
judged to Him in conjunction with the Praetor of the former 
year. 

When the affair was thus determined, and the very follow¬ 
ing day was the time appointed for the new Prastor to be 


eleCted and to enter into his office 


rding to the cuftom 


of the iEtolians j a hundred Barks, having on board five thou 


fand Illy 


arrived in the night, and cart anchor as near 


the city as was poffible. At break of day, the troops were 


difembarked in great hafte and filence: and having 


ged 


themfelves in order of battle after the manner of their country 
they marched, divided into cohorts, towards the camp of the 

The iEtolians were thrown at firft into fome kind 


enemy 


P 2 


of 
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of confirmation, by an attempt fo bold and hardy, and 
which they had not in the leaft expected. But that fpirit of 
arrogance and haughty fiercenefs, by which this people had 
been long diftinguiffied, and their confidence in the ftrength 
and number of their forces, foon took place, and in fome de¬ 
gree difpelled their fears. They drew up the greater part of 
the Cavalry, together with the heavy-armed troops, upon the 
plain before their camp: and having at the fame time pofifeff- 
ed themfelves of certain eminencies that flood commodious 
for the adion, they polled the reft of the Cavalry upon them, 
with the light-armed forces. But thefe, being firft attacked, 
were not able to Hand againft the numbers and clofe order of 
the enemy; who difperfed them with little difficulty, and forced 
the Cavalry alfo to retreat back to the heavy-armed troops. 
The Illyrians then came pouring down with violence from the 
eminencies upon the troops that were drawn up in battle on 
the plain: and being at the fame time affifted by the Mydio- 
nians from the town, they made their attack with fuch fuc- 
cefs, that the iTtolians were completely routed. Many of them 
were killed ( in the adion; and a greater number taken, 
together with all the arms and baggage. When the Illy- 
j&ans had thus happily executed the orders of their King, 
they loaded their veffels with the fpoils, and fleered their 
courfe back again towards their own country. 

The Mydionians, having obtained their fafety in a manner 
fo ftrange and unexpeded, called together an affembly of the 
people, and, among other publick Refolutions, made alfo a 
Decree concerning the Infcription of the Trophies; in which, 
following the example of the iEtolians, they adjudged it in 
common to the Praetor that was then in office, and to thofe 
who Ihould afterwards be eleded to it: as if Fortune had de- 
figned to give a moll confpicuous proof of her power in all 
human affairs, by thus enabling the Mydionians to retort upon 
their enemies the very ad and manner of difgrace, which but 

a little 
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a little time before had been decreed againft themfelves. What 
happened now to the iEtolians, may ferve alfo to inftruCt us* 
never to deliberate upon the future as if it were already ar¬ 
rived, nor build any certain expectations on events, which 
perhaps may take a very contrary turn from what at firfl: they 


feem to promife 


but 


human affairs, and efpecially 


thofe that relate to war, to leave always fome 
tune, and to accidents which cannot be forefeen 


for 


When the fleet was returned to Illyria, and had given an 


King of their fuccefs, Ag 


being overjoyed 


that his troops had given fome check to the in/blence and 
haughty fpirit of the iEtolians, indulged himfelf in feafts and 
banquets to fb great excefs, that he was feized with a pleurify, 
of which he died in a few days after. His wife Teuta took 
pofleflion of the kingdom, and governed it with the afliftance 


of her friends. This Qu 


who 


perfect 


difpofltio 


was a 


woman 


> 


dazzled with the fplendour of the late fuc 


cefs, and utterly regardlefs of all the States around 
permitted private men among her fubjeCls to fit out fliip 
piracy: and afterwards, having drawn together a very 
fiderable fleet, with an army not inferior to that which 


firfl: 

for 


was 


employed in the former expedition, ihe gave commiflion to 
her Generals, to exercife hoftilities upon every nation without 
referve. Their firfl: defcent was made upon the coafts of Elis 
and Meflenia : which were indeed at all times more expoled to 

than any other countries. For as 


infults from the Illy 
their coaft was of great 
fituated far within the land 
over-run and lay wafte the country, before any effectual 


and their principal towns alfo 
it was eafy for the enemy 


fuccours could be fent to their relief 


pened 


Illyrians had 


At this time it hap 


day advanced as far 


to 


Phcenice, a town of Epirus, in fearch of provifions : and find¬ 
ing there a body of Gallic troops, in number about eight hun¬ 
dred, whom the Epirots had retained in their fervice, they 

immediately 
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immediately began to concert meafures with them for fur- 
prizing the town. The Gauls foon contented to the projedtt 
and the Illyrians, having landed their troops, and being join¬ 
ed by the foldiers of the garrifon, made themfelves mafters of 
the place upon the firft affault. 

As foon as the Epirots received the news of what had hap¬ 
pened, they drew together an army with great diligence: and 
marching towards Phoenice, they there incamped, having in 
their front the river that runs before the town ; and for their 
greater fafety, they removed the planks of the bridge that was 
upon it. Being afterwards informed, that Scerdilaidas was 
advancing by land againft them, at the head of five thoufand 
Illyrians, and that he defigned to take his route along the 
paffes of Antigonia, they tent away one part of their army to 
fecure that city : while the reft lay quiet in their poft ; in¬ 
dulging themfelves in full fecurity in the plenty of the coun¬ 
try, and negle&ing even to place the necefiary guards about 
the camp. The Illyrians, having heard of the divifion which 
the enemy had made of their forces, and of the negligence 
that now reigned among them, began their march by night, 
and laying planks acrofs the bridge, paffed the river without 
refiftance : and having poffeffed themfelves of a ftrong and 
advantageous poft, they continued there till break of day. In 
the morning, both armies drew up their forces in order of 
battle, in fight of the town. The Epirots were defeated in the 
engagement j many of them being killed, and a greater num¬ 
ber taken prifoners. The reft directed their flight towards 
Atintania, and efcaped. 

The Epirots, after this ill fuccefs, finding themfelves too 
weak to repel the enemy, and recover what they had loft, 
implored afliftance from the flEtolians and Achseans; who, 
in compaflion to the defperate ftate of their affairs, raifed an 
army for their relief, and marched toward Helicranum. The 
Illyrians that had feized Phoenice, being now joined by the 

troops 
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troops that were brought by Scerdilaidas 


came 


alfo 


the 


fame pi 


tending to offer battle to the enemy. But 


the ground was not commodious for their defign, and be- 
caufe they had about this time alfo received letters from 
the Queen, preffing them to return with all poffible dili¬ 


gence 


to reduce fome towns that had revolted 


Dar 


danians, they wafted all the province, and afterwards confent- 
ed to make peace with the Epirots; reftoring their city to 
them for a fum of money, ai)d releafing all the inhabitants 


that 


were 


free 


And having fent the ilaves on board 


veffels, together with the reft of the booty, they failed away 
Illyria : while Scerdilaidas, with the troops that were un¬ 


der his command 
paffes of Antig 
fmall terror ini 


took his route back again 


gh 


The fuccefs of this invafion ftruck 
Greeks that inhabited the coaft 


For 


when they faw that the ftrongeft and moft powerful town of all 
Epirus had fallen fo fuddenly 

they no longer t 

in former times: 


hands of 


enemy 


enabled for their lands and country only, as 
but began to fear, that there would now be 


fecurity either for themfelves or any of their 


The Epirots 


refcued from deftruCtion when they had 


fcarcely any hopes of fafety left 3 were fo far from fliewing any 

refentment of the injuries which they had fuffered, and fo 

forgetful likewife of what they owed to their deliverers, that 
they fent embaffadors to Teuta, and 

Acarnanians, entered into an allianc 

this time they conftantly fupported and affifted 


m conjunction with the 
with her. And from 

Illy 


ppofition to all the interefts of the Adlans and ^Ttolians : 
affording,^ by this declared ingratitude towards their friends 

a no lefs fignal inftance of their want of 


and benefadtor 


fenfe and judgement, than that which had appeared 


former conduct 


Whenever we fall 


in 


their 


which are naturally incident to mankind 


any of thofe 


which no care or forefight could have faved 


us 


5 


and from 
the fault is 
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juftly charged on fortune, Qr an enemy. But when our fuf- 
ferings are purely the refult of our own indifcreet and foolifh 
conduct, the blame can only be imputed to ourfelves. And 
as the flrokes of fortune ufually excite the pity of mankind, 
who feern willing to partake in our diftreffes, and are ready 
to lend us their afliftance; fo on the other hand, an open 
and deliberate folly cannot fail to draw after it the cenfure 
and reproaches of all who view it in it’s proper light. And 
this was plainly the treatment, which the Epirots at this time 
merited in the eyes of Greece. For in the firft place, the 
common and well-known charadter of the Gauls might have 
rendered them more cautious of intruding any of that nation 
with the defence of a noble city, whofe wealth and flourifh- 
ing condition mull continually tempt them by ftrong incite¬ 
ments to revolt. But this body of troops efpecially were men, 
whofe temper and deligns deferved to have been watched with 
more than ordinary care. For they not only had been driven 
from their country by the people of their own nation, on ac¬ 
count of fome a< 5 ls of treachery and violence, which they had 
committed againll their kindred and common tribes; but 
when the Carthaginians, who were at that time preffed by the 
war of Sicily, had received about three thoufand of them into 
their pay, and llationed them in Agrigentum, they took oc- 
calion, from fome diffenfions that arofe between the foldiers 
' and their chief commanders on the fubjedt of their pay, to 
pillage that very city, which they had been engaged to pro¬ 
tect and guard from infult. Being afterwards in garrifon at 
Eryx, while the Romans were -belieging it, they formed a 
project for delivering up the town and inhabitants to the ene¬ 
my : and when the treafon was difcovered, they went over in 
a body to the Roman camp. Yet among thefe alfo, they not 
long afterwards betrayed their trull; and plundered the tem¬ 
ple of Erycinian Venus. As foon therefore as the war was 
ended, the Romans, having feen fuch proofs of their aban¬ 
doned 
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doned profligacy, ftripped them of their arms, and putting 
them on board fome veflels, baniflied them all out of Italy. 
Thefe were the troops, to whom the Epirots now committed 
the defence of their government and country ; and trufted the 
moll flourifliing of all their cities to their care: fo that in 
juftice, themfelves alone mull be confidered as the chief and 
only caufe of the misfortunes that enfued. A condudl fo re¬ 
pugnant to all fenfe and reafon deferved not to pafs without 
fome reflection: and it may ferve hereafter as a caution to all 
States, never to admit too flrong a garrifon within their cities, 
efpecially if it be compofed of ftrangers and barbarians. 

The Illyrians had in former times very frequently molefted 
veflels that were failing from the ports of Italy. But while 
they held pofleflion of Phoenice, they fent out large detach¬ 
ments from their fleet, and made depredations every where 
upon the Roman merchants: killing great numbers of them, 
and carrying many into flavery. The Romans had hitherto 
paid no great regard to the complaints that had been offered 
on this fubjeCt. But at this time thefe complaints were brought 
in fuch numbers to the Senate, that they refolved to fend Caius 
and Lucius Coruncanius embafladors to Teuta, to demand 
fome clear account of thefe tranfadlions. 

The Queen, when fhe faw the beauty and immenfe quan¬ 
tity of the fpoils which her fleet had brought back from Phce- 

, the moll opulent town of all Epirus, had been rtriick 
with admiration; and was the more confirmed in her inten¬ 
tions, of continuing that kind of war againfi: the States of 
Greece. But fome domeftick commotions gave a flop to the 
prefent execution of that defign j and forced her to employ 
her whole attention, to bring back the rebels to their duty. 
The greater part of thefe being foon reduced, fhe was now 
laying fiege to Ifla; the only town of her dominions, that 
flill refufed to fubmit to her authority. 

To this place came the Roman Embafladors: and having 


nice 
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gained 
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gained a time of audience, they recounted all the injuries 
which their people had received from the Illyrians. The Queen 
afliimed high airs of difdain and fiercenefs, during the whole 
time of their difcourfe. And when it was ended, {he replied; 
that fhe would take care that her State in general fhould af¬ 
ford no matter of complaint hereafter to the Romans; but 
that it was not the cuftom in Illyria, for their Kings to reft rain 
their private fubje&s from endeavouring to enrich themrelves 
upon the fea. The youngeft of the Embafladors was unable 
to bear this haughtinefs: and with a freedom, which could not 
have been condemned if it had been more in feafbn, he an- 
fwered, “ But among the Romans, o Queen, it is one of their 
belt and nobleft cuftoms, to exa& publick reparation for pri¬ 
vate wrongs, and at all times to redrefs the complaints of their 
fubje&s: and we {hall endeavour, with the afliftanceof the Gods, 
to force You {hortly to reform the kingly cuftoms of Illyria.” 
The Queen received this anfwer like a true woman ; with 
much abfurd paftion and refentment: which carried her to 
fuch excels, that {he ordered the Embafladors to be purfued 
as they were returning home, and, in defiance of the laws of 
nations, killed the perfon who had fpoken thofe words. The 
Romans, being greatly enraged by fo daring and flagitious an 
affront, immediately levy troops, get ready a fleet, and make 
all the neceflary preparations for war. 

In the beginning of the Spring, the Illyrians, having drawn 
together a greater number of veflels than before, failed away 
to invade the coafts of Greece. One part of the fleet fleered 
their courle to Corcyra ; while the reft caft anchor in the port 
of Epidamnus, on pretence to take in water and provifions. 
But their true intention was, to make themlelves mafters of 
the town. The Epidamnians received them without fufpicion, 
and negle<fted all precaution. A party entered, dreflfed in an 
under garment only, and carrying pitchers in their hands, as 
if they came for water. But they had fwords concealed with¬ 
in 
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in the pitchers; with which they attacked and killed the 
guards that were polled at the Gate, and took pofleflion of 
it. And being at the fame time joined, as it had been con ¬ 
certed, by a larger body of forces from the fhips, they made 
themfelves mailers of a great part of the walls without much 
difficulty. But the Epidamnians, though taken by furprize, 
when they were in no apprehenlion of an enemy, refilled with 
fuch bravery and vigour, that, after a very long and obftinate 
difpute, they at lall forced the Illyrians to retire from the town. 
Thus they recovered by their valour, what their negligence 
had almoll loll: and were inftru&ed by this accident, to ule 
greater care and circumlpe&ion in all future times. 

The Illyrians, being thus repulfed, made halle to get out 
to lea : and having overtaken the reil of the fleet, they fail 
together to Corcyra, difembark their troops, and lay liege to 
the city. The Corcyreans were under no fmall conllernation: 
and finding themfelves too weak to encounter with fo great a 
force, they fent to the iEtolians and Achaeans, imploring their 
affillance. The inhabitants of Apollonia and Epidamnus 
likewife deputed meflengers to the fame States: conjuring 
them to interpofe with fome fpeedy and effe&ual fuccours, 
and not permit the Illyrians to difpoflefs them of their towns 
and natural country. The Achaeans and iEtolians confented 
readily to this requell. And having in a few days equipped 
at their joint charge ten fhips of war that belonged to the 
Achaeans, they fleered their courfe towards Corcyra, hoping 
to raife the liege. But the Illyrians having received feven fhips 
of war from the Acarnanians, in confequence of their alliance 
with them, failed out and engaged the enemy near the ifland 
Paxus. The fight was equal between the Acarnanians, 
and that part of the Achaean fleet that was engaged againft 
them : nor was any harm fuftained, except that fome were 
wounded on either fide. But the Illyrians, having tied their 
veflels four and four together, came on to the engagement 
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with much Teeming negligence, and even prefented their flank 
to the enemy, as if to aid them in their attack, and render it 
more effe&ual. But no fooner were they grappled clofe, and 
the beaks of the Achaean fhips had fixed them faft to the fides 
of the veffels that were thus bound together, than the Illy¬ 
rians, entering along the decks of the enemy, overpowered 
them by the number of their foldiers, took four of their Qua- 
driremes, and funk one Quinquereme to the bottom. In this 
latter periflied Marcus the Carynian, whofe whole life had 
been diftinguifhed by a zealous and dole attachment to all the 
interefts of the Achaean Commonwealth. When thole that 
were engaged againft the Acarnanians faw what had happened 
to the reft, they immediately prepared to fly, trufting to the 
celerity of their (hips: and having the advantage of a frefh 
and favourable wind, they failed back again to their own 
country, and efcaped without any lofs. The Illyrians were 
much elated by this vidory, and received no farther in¬ 
terruption in the fiege. But the Corcyreans, being quite dif- 
heartened by the ill Hate of their affairs, and defpairing of all 
means of fafety, fuftained the fiege but a Ihort time afterwards, 
and then fubmitting to the enemy, received a garrifon under 
the command of Demetrius of Pharos. The Illyrians then 
fleered away to fea, and returning again to Epidamnus, pre¬ 
pared to lay fiege to that city. 

About this time, one of the Roman Confuls, Gaius Ful- 
vius, fet out to profecute the war, with a fleet of two hun¬ 
dred Chips: while his Collegue Aulus Poftumius began his 
march at the head of the land forces. The former of thefe 
had refolved to fail in all hafte to Corcyra; flattering himfelf, 
that he might perhaps arrive, before the fiege was ended. 
And though he was difappointed in that hope, yet he chofe 
ftill to hold on his courfe : not only for the fake of getting 
more perfe& information concerning all that had happened 
there, but alfo that he might make trial of the reality and 

importance 




importance of fome advices, which had been fent to Rome by 
Demetrius: who, finding that Teuta had conceived fome 
jealoufy of his conduct, and dreading the effects of her re- 
feritment, had privately offered to the Romans, to deliver 
Corcyra into their hands, with every thing befides, that was 
within the reach of his authority. The Corcyreans faw with 
pleafure the arrival of the fleet, and with the con fent of De¬ 
metrius delivered up the garrifon to the Romans, and put 
themfelves under their protection : as judging this to be the 
only meafure, by which they could hereafter be fecure againft 
the lawlefs attacks and infults of the Illyrians. The Romans 
then failed away to Apollonia, taking Demetrius with them, 
by whofe advice they were chiefly guided during the reft of 
the war. The other Conful, having embarked the troops at 
Brundifium, arrived alfo about the fame time at Apollonia. 
His army confifted of twenty thoufand Foot, and two thou- 
fand Horfe. The inhabitants received them without any dif¬ 
ficulty, and fubmitted themfelves intirely to their difcrction. 
But the Confuls, on the news that Epidamnus was inverted, 
immediately haftened their march that way. The Illyrians, 
being informed of their approach, raifed the fiege in diforder, 
and fled. The Romans, having received the Epidam- 
nians alfo into their protection, advanced farther into Illyria, 
and reduced the Ardyseans. They now were met by 
deputations from many different towns and diftriCts. Among 
thefe were the Atintanians, and Parthinians; who offered to 
receive their laws. The Romans admitted them all to terms 
of friendfhip and alliance ; and continued their march 
to Iffa, which was befieged by the Illyrians. And having 
raifed the fiege, and taken the inhabitants under their 
protection, they then failed along the coaft, and took many 
towns by ftorm. But in the attack of one of thefe, called 
Nutria, they loft not only a great number of their foldiers, 
but fome Tribunes alfo, and a Quaftor. They took likewife 
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twenty boats, that were returning with plunder collected in 
the country. A part of the army that was employed in the 
liege of Ida, having declared for the interefts of Demetrius, 
retired to Pharos, and were permitted to be fafe. The reft 
fted in diforder, and efcaped to Arbon. The Queen herfelf, 
with very few attendants, got fafe to Rizon: a little town 
of conliderable ftrength, which flood at a diftance from the 
fea, upon a river of the fame name. 

The Romans after this fuccefs, by which they had greatly 
enlarged the dominions of Demetrius, having prevailed on 
many cities of Illyria to receive him as their mafter, took their 
route back again to Epidamnus, with the fleet and army. 
Fulvius then returned to Rome, and carried with him the 
greater part of all the forces. But Poftumius, having drawn 
together forty veflels, and raifed fome troops among the 
neighbouring towns, refolved to pafs the winter there; 
that he might be ready, in cafe of danger, to reprefs all com¬ 
motions that might arife among the Ardygeans, and the reft of 
the people who had fubmitted, and put themfelves under the 
protection of the Romans. 

But in the beginning of the Spring, Embafladors arrived at 
Rome from Teuta, and agreed to a peace upon thefe con¬ 
ditions : “ That the Queen (hould pay a certain Tribute, and 
abandon all Illyria, a few places only excepted: and, which 
was of the greateft importance to all the States of Greece, that 
fhe fhould never after that time fail beyond Liflus with more 
than two frigates, and thofe unarmed.” 

The treaty being thus concluded, Poftumius fent Em¬ 
bafladors to the Achseans and ./Etolians; to acquaint them 
with the caufes of the war, the progrefs and circumftances of 
it, and the terms of the peace which they had made. The 
Embafladors were received with great refpedt and favour by 
the two Republicks: and from thence they failed away to 
Corcyra. The Greeks were delivered by this Treaty out of 

no 
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no fmall terror 5 for the Illyrians were the common enemies 

of all. 

Such was the firft expedition of the Romans into Illyria and 
the neighbouring parts of Europe : which gave birth alfo to 
the lirft correfpondence, in the way of Embafly, between 
that Republick and the States of Greece. From this begin¬ 
ning, they took occaflon to depute, within a fhort time after¬ 
wards, another Embafly to Corinth, and to Athens. And it 
was on that occaflon, that the Corinthians firfl: admitted the 
Romans to be prefent at the Ifthmian Games. 

CHAP. II. 


D Uring this time Afdrubal, for it was here that we left the 

affairs of Spain, conduced all things in his government 
with great dexterity and wifdom; enlarging the power, and 
advancing the interefts of his Republick in that country, both 
by the whole courfe of his adminiftration in it, and more par¬ 
ticularly by building that City, which by fome is called Car¬ 
thage, and by others the New City : whofe fltuation with re- 
fpedt both to Spain and Afric rendered it a place of the great- 
eft moment and importance. We fhall take a proper occaiion 
to defcribe more fully the advantages of this fltuation, and 
the ufe that may be made of it, in governing the affairs of 
thofe two countries. The Romans could not behold fo 
fudden an increafe of power without the greateft apprehen¬ 
sions. They faw the neceflity of turning their thoughts to 
Spain: and refolved to raife themfelves from that Rate of in¬ 
dolence and inactivity, which had as it were fhut their eyes, 
and prevented them from paying a due attention to the pro- 
grefs of their enemies. At this time however, being them¬ 
felves in almoft daily expectation of an invaflon from the 
Gauls, they neither dared to declare war againft the Cartha¬ 
ginians, nor demand any hard conditions from them : but 

chofe 
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chofe rather to have reeourfe to mild and gentle meafures; 
till their arms had freed them from the apprehenfion of an 
enemy, whofe fituation in their very neighbourhood not only 
rendered their fovereignty in Italy precarious, but even threat¬ 
ened to deprive them of their own natural and proper coun¬ 
try. They fent therefore to Afdrubal, and concluded a treaty 
with him, by which, no mention being made of the reft of 
Spain, it only was agreed, that the Carthaginians fhould not 
pafs the Iberus with an army. This being fettled, the Ro¬ 
mans immediately turned their arms, againft the Gauls. 

It will by no means be an ufelefs talk, nor foreign to the de- 
fign of this Introduction, to give here a fhort account of this 
people, from the time of their firft fettlement in Italy. For 
befides that the fubjedt itfelf is curious, and fuch as well de- 
lerves the pains of being particularly conlidered, it is alfo a 
point of the laft importance, that we Ihould in this place pre- 
vioufty be acquainted with it; in order to gain a right con¬ 
ception, what the country was, into which Annibal afterwards 
led his army, and what the forces, by whofe afliftance he at¬ 
tempted to fubvert the Roman empire. We fhall firft de- 
fcribe the nature of the country, and it’s fituation with refpedt 
to the other parts of Italy ; that when we have thus acquired 
a knowledge of the places, we may be able more eafily to 
comprehend, whatever was great and worthy of our notice, in 
the tranfadtions that happened in them. 

The whole of Italy refembles a Triangle in it’s figure. The 
Eafiern fide is bounded by the Ionian fea and Adriatic 
Gulph : the South and Weft, by the Sicilian and Tyrrhenian 
feas. The third fide, towards the North,' is terminated by a 
chain of mountains called the Alps; which, beginning near 
Maflilia, and the places above the Sardinian fea, extend with¬ 
out any interruption to within a very little diftance of the in- 
moft extremity of the Adriatic, and are confidered as the 
Bale of the Triangle. At the foot of thefe mountains, on 

the 
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the fouthern fide, lie thofe Plains, of which we are now to 
fpeak: which, both in their fertility and wide extent, are far 
fuperior to any other parts of Europe, that have been yet dis¬ 
covered. Thefe Plains form alfo the figure of a Triangle; 
the top of which is made by the jundion of the Alps and 
Apennines, a little above Maflilia. The northern fide is 
bounded by the Alps, to the length of two thoufand and two 
hundred ftadia : the fouthern, by the Apennines, to the ex¬ 
tent of three thoufand and fix hundred. The coaft of the 
Adriatic forms the Bafe of this Figure: and contains in length, 
from Sena to the inmoft part of the Gulph, almoft two thou¬ 
fand and five hundred ftadia. So that the whole Plains to¬ 
gether include a fpace of near ten thoufand ftadia in circum¬ 
ference. 

The fertility of this country is greater than can be well ex- 
prefted. They have grain of all kinds in fuch abundance, 
that even in our times, a Sicilian Bufhel of wheat is fold there 
for four Obolij and of barley, for two. For a firkin of wine, 
they exchange an equal meafure of barley. Panick alfo and 
millet are found among them in fo great plenty, that nothing 
can exceed it. Their forefts, which at certain diftances are 
fpread over all the country, afford fo large a quantity of 
acorns, that though great numbers of fwine are conftantly 
confumed by the inhabitants of Italy, as well in the ufes of 
private families, as for the fiipply of their armies, yet are they 
chiefly fumifhed with them from thefe plains. Such in a 
word is the cheapnefs and the plenty of all common necef- 
faries,. that when travellers flop to take refrefhment in their 
inns, inftead of fettling by agreement the prices of any parti¬ 
cular proviflons, they only fix a certain rate for every perfon. 
This rarely exceeds the fourth part of an Obolus; and for this 
fmall expence, they are fupplied in full abundance with all 
things that are requiflte. The numbers of the people, by 

whom thefe plains are filled, the flze and comelinefs of their 
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bodies, and their prowefs in war, may be fully underftood 
from thofe great actions, for which they are juftly celebrated 


far as the afcent is eafy, are inha- 
On that fide, which looks to¬ 
wards the north and the river Rhone, dwell thofe that are 
called the Tranfalpine Gauls. On the other fide, the Tau- 


Both fides of the Alp 
bited by different 


rifci, and Agones, and other 


tribes 


The Tranfal 


pine Gauls derived their origin from the fame common flock 
with the reft : and obtained that appellation from their fitua 
tion < 


nly 


becaufe they fixed themfelves beyond the Alp 


The tops of thefe mountains 


of the fteepnefs of 


the afcent, and the perpetual fnows with which they 


vered 


hitherto remained without inhabitants. From the 


place where the Apennine mountains firft begin, a little above 
Maflilia, and from their jun&ion with the Alps, the country 
on the fide of the Tyrrhenian fea quite down to Pike, the 
firft town of Tyrrhenia to the weft, and that alfo on the 


fide towards the pi 


mans 


> 


was all inhabited 


far as to the confines of the Arreti 

the Ligurians. Adjoining 



thefe were the Tyrrhenians; and next to them the Umbrians, 
fituated on both fides of the mountains. In this nlace. the 


Apennine, at the diftance of about five hundred ftadia from the 
Adriatic, leaves thefe Plains; and turning fuddenly to the 
right, directs it’s courfe towards the Sicilian fea, dividing the 
reft of Italy in the middle : fo that what remains to complete 
the fouthern fide of this Triangle, is formed by the Plains 
themfelves j which are continued, from the point where the 
Apennine turns away, quite down to Sena, a town upon the 
Adriatic qoaft. 

The river Po, celebrated by the poets under the name of 
Eridanus, takes it’s fource among the Alpine mountains, near 
the upper point of the Triangle which we have now defcribed, 


and firft bends it’s ftream towards the foutb 


pi 


Afterwards flowing eaftward 


has gained 
) empty it- 

felf 
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lelf by two mouths into the Adriatic Gulph. It divides theie 
Plains into two unequal parts; the largeft of which is that 
which lies extended between the Adriatic and the Alps. In 

quantity of it’s waters, it far exceeds the reft of 


of Italy. For all the ftreams 


defcend from the Alps and 


Apennines, are difcharged into the channel of the Po. About 
the time especially when the Dog ftar firft appears, and the 
melted fnows flow down in great abundance from thefe 
mountains, the fulnefs of it’s ftream is remarkably great and 


beautiful. This 


gable fi 


mouth which 


called Olane, to the diftance of two thoufand ftadia within the 
land. From it’s firft fources, it flows in one Angle channel as 
far as to the country of the Trigobali: and there breaking into 
a double ftream, runs, as we have faid, to difcharge itfelf by 


two mouths into the fea. The firft of thefe is called Padoa, the 
other Olane: the laft of which affords a fafe and commodious 


port for fhip 


This river is called Bodencus 


inferior to any upon the Adriatic coaft 



the natives of the country 


There is no need to add to our delcription of this 
many fad and tragical fables, with which the Greeks have fill 


ed their hiftories: of the fall of Phaeton 


of 


Pop! 


and that race of black 


who live upon 


and are faid ftill to wear the habit of mourning, in memory of 
Phaeton’s death. A clofe difcuflion of fuch ftories would very 


fuit with the defign of this Introduction. But 


ftiall take fome fairer occafion 


them in as full 


pla 


manner as the fubjeCt may require 


4 . 

confider 
if it be 


nly for the fake of fhewing fome proofs of the inaccuracy 


of Timaeus 
defcribing 


with 


gard to 


places which we have been 


Thefe plains were formerly inhabited by the Tyrrheniai 


who gained great fame by their explo 


country round 


Capua and Nola, which at that time was called the Phleg 
Fields. Whatever therefore we read in hiftory 
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the 
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the ancient dynafties and fortunes of this people, muft be all 
referred, not to the country which they poffefs at prefent, but 
to the plains juft mentioned; whofe fertility and wide extent 
afforded them the means of becoming great and powerful. 
But the Gauls, who often vifited this country for the fake of 
commerce, and had feen it’s beauty with a jealous eye, found 
occaflon, from fome flight pretence, to fall fuddenly upon the 
Tyrrhenians with a powerful army, when they were in no ex¬ 
pectation of an enemy: and having driven them from their 
native feats, they took poffefllon of all the country that was 
round the Po. The flrft part of it, which lay neareft to the 
fources of the river, was feized on by the Laians and Lebe- 
cians. Next to thefe were the Infubrians, a great and power¬ 
ful nation: and after them, the Cenomans. Below all thefe, 
and neareft to the Adriatic, were the Venetians: a very an¬ 
cient people, whofe drefs and manners greatly refembled thofe 
of the Gauls, though they ufed a different language. This is 
that nation, of whom the Tragic poets have recorded fo many 
monftrous fables. On the other flde of the Po, the flrft in 
order, and the neareft to the Apennines, were the Ananes; 
and next to thefe, the Boii. Between the Boii and the 
Adriatic, were the Lingonian Gauls j and lower down, upon, 
the coaft, the Senones. 

Thefe were the principal nations, that were feated in that 
trad of country which we have now defcribed. Their man¬ 
ner of life was extremely plain and Ample. They had no 
walled towns; nor any kind of furniture in their hamlets. 
The ground was their conftant bed: and flefh their chief 
food. Their foie employment was agriculture, and war. All 
other fciences and arts were utterly unknown among them. 
Their wealth conflfted in gold and cattle : becaufe thefe alone 
were at all times moft eaflly removed from place to place, as 
occaflon might require. But that which engaged their great- 
eft care, was to procure a numerous train of followers, all 

ready 
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ready to fupport their interefts, and execute their commands. 
For every one among them was ftrong and formidable, in pro¬ 
portion only to the number of thefe dependants. 

From the time of their firft fettlement in thefe plains, the 
Gauls not only maintained themfelves in fafe pofleffion of the 
country, from whence they had driven the Tyrrhenians, but 
by the terror of their arms forced many of the neighbouring 
nations alio to receive their yoke. Some time afterwards, 
having defeated the Romans and their allies in a fet engage¬ 
ment, and purfued them, during a flight of three days con¬ 
tinuance, to the very gates of Rome, they made themfelves 
mailers of all the city, the Capitol alone excepted. But when 
they heard that the Venetians, taking occaflon from their ab~ 
fence, had entered their territories with an army, they con- 
iented to a treaty with the Romans, reftored their city to them, 
and returned back again to their own country. They were 
afterwards for fome time engaged in domeilick wars. Some 
of the people alfo that lived among the Alps, envying them 
the pofleflion of a country that was fo much better than their 
own, turned their arms againil them, and made frequent in- 
curfions upon their territory. During this time the Romans 
had full leifure to recover by degrees their wafted ftrength; 
and to reduce the Latins, who had a fecond time revolted. 

Thirty years after the time when Rome was taken, the 
Gauls advanced with a powerful army as far as Alba. The 
Romans, being thus attacked when they had no apprehen- 
fion of a war, and not having time to draw together the 
troops of their allies, were afraid to take the field. But 
twelve years afterwards, when they were again invaded by as 
great a force, having received timely notice of the defign, and 
being joined by their confederates, they marched out againfl 
the enemy with great alacrity and confidence, defigning to 
engage in a decifive battle. But the Gauls were ftruck with 
terror at their approach: and as their army was diftratfted 
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alfo by diflenflqns, they retreated, ox rather fled, with great 
precipitation back again to their country ; and remained quiet 
during the courfe of thirteen years. And having then remarked 
the great increafe and progrefs of the Roman power, they 
confented to a league of peace. 

During thirty years, they firmly adhered to the conditions 
of this treaty. But being then threatened' with a war from 
the Tranfalpine Gauls, and apprehending that the confe- 
quences of it might prove fatal to them, they prevailed upon 
thofe nations, partly by large prefents, and partly alfo by 
pleading their defeent from one common flock, to defift from 
their defign, and to join, their forces with them againft the 
Romans. They march together through Tyrrhenia; and 
being aflifted alfo by the people of that country, ravage the 
Roman borders, and return fafely back again with the fpoil. 
But no fooner were they arrived in their own country, than 
fome difputes arofe among them concerning the divifion of 
the plunder j which were carried to fo great excefs, that they 
loft the moft confiderable part, not only of the booty, but of 
their army likewife. Such diforders are upon thefe occafions 
very frequent among the Gauls: efpecially when they are 
filled with feafting, and their fenfes loft in wine. 

Four years afterwards, the Gauls in conjunction with the 
Samnites engaged the Romans in battle, in the country of 
the Camertines, and killed great numbers of them, The 
Romans, incenfed by this defeat, drew together all their 
forces: and haying met the enemy, within a few days after 
the former aCtion, in the diftriCt of the Sentinates, they de- 
ftroyed the greateft part of their army, and forced the reft 
to fly homewards in diforder. About ten years afterwards, 
they returned again with a very great force, and laid fiege to 
Arretium. The Romans attempted to raife the fiege; but 
were defeated in an engagement before the city, and the Con- 

ful Lucius killed. M, Cyrius, who. fucceeded him in office, 
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The extirpation of the Senones alarmed the Boian Gauls 
with apprehenfions of being next involved in the fame de- 
ftrudtion. They therefore drew together all their forces; 
and having prevailed on the Tyrrhenians alfo to afiift them, 
they marched out and engaged the Romans, near the lake 
called Vadimon. But the greater part of the Tyrrhenians' 
were killed in the adfion: and a fmall number only of the 
Boians faved thenifelves by flight. Notwithftanding this ill 
fuccefs, they joined their forces again together in the follotv- 

; armed all the Youth that were of fufficiertt age ; 


mg year; 

and ventured on a fecond battle. But their defeat was fo in¬ 
tire, that, in fpite of all their obftinacy and reludtance, they 
were forced to fue for peace, and accept conditions from the 
Romans. Thefe tranfadHons happened, three years before 
Pyrrhus invaded Italy ; and five years before the memorable 


overthrow of 


Gauls 


Delph 
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of war, which proved every where fatal to them 
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been defeated by the Gauls, they had nothing left, either to 
apprehend or fuffer, more dreadful than that which they had 
before experienced: fo that in all their contefts againft 
Pyrrhus, they performed the part of fkilful and well pradtifed 
combatants. The other advantage was, that having given a 
timely check to the ambition and the reftlefs fpirit of the 
Gauls, they had afterwards full leifure to join all their forces, 
and employ the whole ftrength of the Republick, firft againft 
Pyrrhus, when he invaded their dominions, and afterwards 
againft the Carthaginians in the war of Sicily. 

During forty-five years after their laft defeat, the Gauls 
punctually obferved the conditions of the peace, and gave no 
difturbance to the Romans. But when thofe who had beheld 
the paft calamities, had in the courfe of time left the world, 
the race of young men that fucceeded in their place, being 
hot and violent in their difpofition, unufed to hardfhips, and 
unpradtifed in misfortunes, began, as it naturally happens in 
fuch circumftances, to fow the feeds of frefh commotions. 
They took up matter of offence againft the Romans upon the 
flighteft pretexts: and engaged the Gauls that lived beyond 
the Alps to affift them with their forces. But as this defign 
had been concerted privately between the chiefs alone, with¬ 
out the approbation or the knowledge of the multitude, the 
Tranfalpine Gauls no fooner were advanced as far as Ariminum 
with their army, than the people among the Boians, having 
conceived a jealoufy of their intentions, rofe tumultuoufly 
againft their chiefs, killed their two Kings, Galatus and Ates, 
and oppofed the march of the ftrangers, engaging them in a 
fet battle, in which great daughter enfued on both fides. The 
Romans, alarmed by the firft account of this invafion, had or¬ 
dered the legions to take the field : but when they heard that 
the Gauls had thus defeated and deftroyed each other, they 
returned back again with their forces. 

Five years after this event, in the Confulfhip of M. Lepidus, 

the 
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the lands of Picenum, from whence the Senones had been be¬ 
fore driven out, were divided among the Romans by lot, in 
confequence of a law propofed for that purpofe by Flaminius, 
in favour of the People. But this meafure, as it proved after¬ 
wards one of the chief caules of the corruption of the Roman 
manners, was alfo the occafion of the wars that now followed 
with the Gauls. For all that people in general, and efpecially 
the Boians, who lay neareftto the Roman borders, conceived 
great jealoufy from this proceeding: which feemed plainly to 
declare, that the delign of the Romans was not fo much to 
extend their conquefts, and reduce them to pay obedience to 
their laws, as utterly to exterminate and deftroy them. The 
Boians therefore and the Infubrians, the moll numerous and 
powerful of all thefe nations, agreed to unite their forces; and 
fent embafladors alfo to the Gauls who lived upon the Alps, 
and along the Rhone. Thefe were called Gaefatae ; becaufe 
their cuftom was, to ferve in armies for a certain hire: for 
this is what the name imports. The embafladors gave large 
fums of gold to the two Kings, Concolitanus and Aneroe/tus, 
in order to gain them to their party, and excite them to a war 
againfl: the Romans. They fet before their eyes the wealth 
,and flourifhing condition of that empire ; and the. immenfe 
treafures, which muft accrue from the conquefl: of fo great and 
powerful a people. They promifed, that themfelves would 
<bear an equal part in all the dangers of the war. They re¬ 
minded them of thofe great exploits, which their anceflors 
had performed againft the fame people. That they not only 
had defeated them in battle, but had taken Rome itfelf upon 
the firft aflault, and obtained all the riches of the place. And 
that, when they had kept pofl'eflion of the city during feven 
whole months, in mere grace and favour they reflored it to 
the Romans; and returned back again to their country fafe 
and unhurt, and loaded with fpoil of every kind. This dif- 
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courfe excited in the minds of all the chiefs fo great an eager- 
nefs and impatience for the war, that they foon drew together 
an army, which in the number of the troops, as well as from the 
bravery and diftinguifhed characters of the men who ferved 
among them, far exceeded any that ever had been known in 
former times to march from this part of Gaul, 

The Romans, having been informed in part of thefe pre¬ 
parations, and partly conjecturing what would happen, were 
feized with no fmall confternation. They ufed all diligence 
in railing troops; filled their magazines with provifions, and 
other necefifary ftores; and often led their forces to the fron¬ 
tiers of their country, as if the Gauls already were arrived, 
when they had not even yet begun their march. 

In the mean while, thefe commotions afforded full time 
and leifure to the Carthaginians, to extend their conquefts, 
and fecure the acquifitions which they had gained in Spain. 
For the Romans were forced, as we have faid, to negleCt that 
country, till they had firft reduced an enemy, who alarmed 
them with the apprehenfions of a nearer danger, and hung 
clofe upon their very borders. They therefore were content 
with having fet fome bounds to the progrefs of the Carthagi¬ 
nians, by the treaty that was made with Afdrubal ; and, as 
the circumftances oi the times required, turned their whole 
thoughts and care upon the prefent war. 

It was now eight years after the divifion of the Picenian 
lands, when the Gaefatre pafled the Alps, with a numerous 
army, completely furnifhed and equipped, and advanced 
along the Po. They were joined by the Boians and Infubrians, 
who perfifted firmly in their firft defign. But the Venetians 
and the Cenomans, having been gained by fome embafladors 
that were deputed to them, had made an alliance with the 
Romans. The Gauls therefore were obliged to leave a part 
of their forces behind them in the country, to keep thofe 
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nations under due reftraint; while the reft continued their 
route towards Tyrrhenia. Their numbers were, fifty thou- 
fand Foot, and twenty thoufand Horfe and Chariots. 

As foon as the Romans were informed that the Gauls had 
pafled the Alps, they fent away the Conful L. iEmilius with 
an army to Ariminum, to oppole the entrance of the enemy 
on that fide. One of the Praetors was fent to command in 
Tyrrhenia : for C. Atilius, the other Conful, had failed with 
fome forces to Sardinia fome time before. The people all 
were under the greateft confternation ; and dreaded every 
thing that was terrible and fatal. Nor were thefe fears unrea- 
fonable. What they had formerly fuffered from the Gauls 
was always prefent to their minds. In apprehenfton of the 
fame misfortune, they make hafte to draw together their troops, 
and raife new levies: fend notice to their allies, to be in 
readinefs to join them ; and order publick enrolments to be 
made, of all the men in their dominions that were of age to 
hear arms. They refolved that the armies of the Confuls 
fhould be compofed of the choiceft and the moft confiderable 
part of all their forces. Their magazines were filled with corn, 
and furnifhed with all kinds of military ftores, in much greater 
abundance than had been ever known before. All manner of 
fupplies were readily fent in from every quarter. For the 
alarm had fpread through all the ftates of Italy, and filled all 
the inhabitants with terror. They no longer confidered 
themfelves as Allies, that were invited to fuftain the Roman 
caule ; or thought that this invafion was defigned againft the 
power of that Republick only : but rather regarded the Gauls 
as their common enemies; vvhofe approach portended the laft 
deftrwftion to themfelves, their towns, and all their territories. 
They complied therefore with the greateft chearfulnefs with 
every thing that was defired or exadted from them. 

But we (hall here paufe awhile, to give a more minute de¬ 
tail of the ftrength and preparations of the Romans, and of 
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the nimifce.'s of their troops. For from hence we fhall be 
able to difcern with truth, what was the condition of this 
Republick, when Annibal had the boldnefs to invade it: 
and what the forces, which that General not only dared to 
encounter in the field, but alfo gained fuch eminent advan* 
tages againft them, as threw the Romans into very defperate 
circumftances. 

The armies that were under the command of the Confuls, 
confided of four Roman Legions, each of which contained 
five thoufand and two hundred Foot, and three hundred 
Horfe j befides the troops of the allies, which amounted to 
thirty thoufand Foot, and two thoufand Horfe. The Sabines 
and Tyrrhenians had raifed for the prefent exigency above fifty 
thoufand Foot, and four thoufand Horfe; which were ftation- 
ed upon the frontiers of Tyrrhenia, under the conduct of a 
Praetor. Twenty thoufand Umbrians and Sarfinates came alfo 
from the Apennines; together with an equal number of 
Cenomans and Venetians. Thefe were polled upon the Gal¬ 
lic borders; with defign to make incurfions into the territory 
of the Boians, and conftrain that people to return again, and 
defend their own country. Such were the forces, that were 
difpofed upon the frontiers. They had alfo drawn together 
an army in the neighbourhood of Rome, to cover the city 
from furprize, and to be held in readinefs againft all accidents. 
It confined of twenty thoufand Roman Foot, and fifteen 
hundred Horfe ; befides thirty thoufand Foot, and two thou¬ 
fand Horfe, from the Allies. The numbers that were feverally 
enrolled in the publick regifters were as follows. Among the 
Latins, eighty thoufand Foot, and five thoufand Horfe. 
Among the Samnites, feventy thoufand Foot, and feven thou¬ 
fand Horfe. The Iapygians and Mefapygians fent the names 
• of fifty thoufand Foot, and fixteen thoufand Horfe : the Lu- 
canians, thirty thoufand Foot, and three thoufand Horfe. 
The Marfians, Marucinians, Ferentinians, and 
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brought twenty thoufand Foot, and four thoufand Horfe. In 
Sicily, and at Tarentum, there were alfo two Legions; each 
of which contained four thoufand and two hundred Foot, with 
two hundred Horfe. The numbers of the Romans and Campa¬ 
nians^' enrolled together, were two hundred and fifty thoufand 
Foot, and twenty-three thoufand Horfe. Thus the armies, that 
were difpofed abroad upon the feveral frontiers, con/ifted.of near 
a hundred and fifty thoufand Foot,, with about feven thoufand 
Horfe. And the intire numbers of thofe that were capable of 
bearing arms, both among the Romans and their Allies, were 
feven- hundred thoufand Foot, and feventy thoufand Horie. 
Such were the forces of this Republick, when Annibal had 
the boldnefi to penetrate even into the very heart of Italy,, 
with an army which fcarcely equalled twenty thoufand men. 
But this is a point, which we Qiall be able to {hew in a clearer 
light, in the fubfequent parts of this Hiftory. 

The Gauls, having entered Tyrrhenia, wafted all the. 
country without refiftance ; and at laft directed their march 
towards Rome. But when they had advanced as far as C-lu- 
fium, which is about three days journey diftant from the City,, 
they were informed, that the army, which had at fir-ft been 
ported upon the frontiers of Tyrrhenia, was following clofe 
behind, and ready to overtake them. They therefore direct¬ 
ed their route back again in hafte, with defign to meet and 
engage them. The twoarmids arrived in fight about the time 
of funfet, and incamped at a moderate diftance from each other. 
But when night came on, the Gauls, having lighted all their, 
fires, and left the Cavalry behind them in the camp, with, 
orders, that when they had juft {hewn themfelves to the 
enemy in the morning, they ftiould immediately purfue the 
route which they were going to take, retreated unperceived to. 
Fsefula, and there incamped *. defigning to receive their Horfe. 
as they came up, and to fall fuddenly from thence upon the 
Romans. As foon as it was day, the Romans, perceiving that 
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the Cavalry alone was left in light, perfuaded themfelves that 
the Gauls had already fled ; and began to follow in all hafte, 
along the road by which the Horfe now retreated. But as 
foon as they approached the main body of the enemy, the 
Gauls fuddenly. appeared, and fell upon them. The acflion 
was for fome time warm and obftinate. But the Gauls, fupe- 
rior both in bravery and numbers, at laft obtained the vi&ory. 
Six thoufand Romans were deftroyed in the place: the reft 
efcaped by flight. The greater part of thefe, having gained 
a neighbouring eminence, feated themfelves upon it. The 
Gauls at firft defigned to attack them immediately in this ppft. 
But as they had been much exhaufted and fatigued by the 
march which they had made the night before, and were im¬ 
patient to take fome refrefliment and repofe, they placed a 
part of their Cavalry only round the hill, and refolved to force 
it in the morning, in cafe that the Romans fhould then refufe 
to furrender at difcretion. 

It happened, that Lucius iEmilius, who was at firft in- 
camped on the lide of the Adriatic fea, but had haftened his 
march from thence, upon the news that the Gauls had taken 
their route through Tyrrhenia, and were advanced almoft to 
Rome, arrived now moft fortunately in the very moment 
when his afliftance was chiefly wanted, and fixed his camp at 
a fmall diftance only from the enemy. The Romans that 
had faved themfelves upon the hill, having perceived his fires, 
and gueflingthe occafion of them, refumed their courage, and 
fent fome men unarmed, in the night, through a foreft, to 
acquaint the Conful with all that had happened to them. 
iEmilius, finding that there was no time left to deliberate, im¬ 
mediately began his march towards the hill, at the head of all 
the Cavalry ; having commanded the Tribunes to follow with 
the Infantry at break of day . 1 The Gauls on their part alfo 
perceived the fires, and conje&uring that the enemy was near, 
called together a Council of their Chiefs, In this aflembly, 
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Aneroeftus, one of.the Kings, obferved to them; “ that as 
they had gained fo immenfe a booty, both in flaves, and 
cattle, and fpoil of every kind, it feemed to be by no means 
prudent to venture on a battle, which muft expofe them to the 
danger of being {tripped of all: that they rather fhould 
refolve to return again diredly to their country, while 
there was yet time to retreat with fafety : and that, when 
they had lightened the army of it’s treafure, they might again 
take the field, if it fhould then be thought expedient, and re¬ 
new the war againft the Romans.” Thefe fentiments were 
readily embraced by all. They decamped therefore before 
break of day, and took their route back again through Tyr- 
rhenia, marching along the coafl. The Conful Lucius, 
though he- had ihcreafed his army with thp troops that were 
faved upon the hill, was unwilling to venture on a fet engage¬ 
ment ; and rather cliofe to follow clofe upon the enemy, with 
defign to feize fuch opportunities as chance fhould offer, for 
attacking them with fome advantage, and recovering part of 
the booty. 

At this very time, Atilius the other Conful, returning from 
Sardinia, had difembarked his troops at Pi fie, and was march¬ 
ing towards Rome, by a route dire&ly oppofite to that which 
the Gauls had taken. The latter had now almoft reached 
the town of Telamon, upon the coafl: of Tyrrhenia, when 
fome of their foragers were met by the foremoft of the Roman 
troops: and being carried prisoners to the Conful, and 
examined by him, they informed him of all that had been 
tranfadled, and of the approach of both the armies : that the 
Gauls were extremely near; and iEmilius following clofe be¬ 
hind them. The Conful was furprized at an event fo ftrange, 
and greatly overjoyed to find, that he had fallen thus happily 
upon the enemy, and inclofed them between two armies. He 
commanded the Tribunes to draw up the troops in battle ; to 
extend their front as much as the nature of the ground would 
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fufler, without diRurbing the order of their march ; and to 
move ilowly towards the enemy. And having obferved an 
eminence, that overlooked the road along which the Gauls 
muft necelfarily pafs, he made hafte, at the head of all the 
Cavalry, to feize that poR; in the hope, that by being the 
firfl to begin the aCHon, he Ihould fecure to himfelf the chief 
honour of the vi&ory. The Gauls, who as yet were ignorant 
of the arrival of Atilius, and imagined only that the other 
Conful had Rretched his march before them in the night, in 
order to poflefs himfelf of all the advantageous polls, detached 
their Cavalry, together with a part of their light-armed troops, 
to force the Romans from the hill. But being foon acquaint¬ 
ed with the truth, by one of the prifoners that were taken, 
they immediately ranged their Infantry in order of battle: 
and that their difpolition might be fuited to the prefent exi¬ 
gency, they gave to their whole army a double front; that 
thus they might be able to fuftain at once the attack of thofe 
that were coming upon them from behind, and of thofe 
whom they now likewifeknewto be advancing in front again!! 
them. 

Though iEmilius had been before informed, that thele 
legions had arrived at Fife, he had conceived no kind of ex¬ 
pectation, that they were yet fo near. But being now allured 
of their approach by what palled upon the hill, he prefently 
fent away his Cavalry to 'the place, <ta aflifi the combatants: 
and having alfo ranged his Infantry in order of battle after the 
ufual manner, he advanced again!! the enemy. 

Among the Gauls, the Gsefata?, and after them the Infu- 
Brians, compofed the front behind, that was turned towards 
iEmilius. The Taurifci and the Boians formed the oppolite 
frontand Rood ready to receive the attack of Atilius and his 
legions. The Chariots were placed in the extremity of either 
Wing. The plunder had been all removed to a neighbouring 
hill and a detachment was left to guard it. The army, 
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being thus formed in double front, was not only terrible to 
behold, but very proper alio for adion. The Boians and In- 
fubrians wore the breeches of their country, and were covered 
with light military vefts. But the Gaffatie, who were both 
vain and fearlefs, being apprehenfive that the bufhes which 
grew upon the place might be entangled in their habits, and 
obftrud their motions, threw away all covering, and keeping 
their arms only, prefented themfelves naked to the enemy. 
The fight was begun by the Horfe upon the hill, in the clear 
view of all the armies. For the numbers that were engaged 
were very great; the whole Cavalry having run together in 
promifcuous crouds from all Tides to the combat. In this 
adion, the Conful Caius, while he advanced without fuf- 
ficient caution too far among the enemy, loft his life ; and his 
head was carried to the Gallic kings. The Romans however 
maintained the fight with fo much firmnefs, that they gain¬ 
ed at laft a pcrfed vidory, and kept intire poffeflion of 
their poft. 

The Infantry now approached each other: offering to view 
a fpedacle, which muft needs appear moft ftrange and 
lingular, I do not fay to thofe alone that were prelent at it, 
but to all who can at this time form in their minds a 
diftind conception of the fcene. For certainly an engagement 
between three different armies at once muft ftrike with many 
circumftances, which are wholly different from thofe of other 
combats, both in the appearance, and in the courfe ofadion. 
Nor is it eafy even now to determine, whether the advantages, 
which the Gauls derived from this difpofition of their forces, 
were not greater than the danger to which they were expofed. 
For though they were attacked on both fides, yet as their 
army was formed with a double front, they were not only 
able to oppofe both enemies at once, but alfo mutually to 
proted and cover each other from any attack behind. But 
the chief advantage was, and which is indeed peculiar to this 
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kind of difpofition, that there was no place or room for flight, 
nor any hopes of fafety but in victory. 

The Romans were elated with no (mall joy, when they faw 
that they had thus inclofed the enemy as in a fnare. But on 
the other hand, the appearance of the Gallic forces, and the 
unufual noife with which they ad /anced to action, (truck them 

with great amazement. For befldes their horns and trumpets,, 
the number of which was almofl infinite, the whole army 
broke together into fuch loud and continued cries, that the 
neighbouring places every where relounded, and feemed to 
join their voices with the fhouts and clamour of the inftru- 
ments and foldiers. The very looks and motions alfo of the 
Gauls, that flood naked in the front, and were diftinguifhed 
by their comelinefs and ftrength, greatly increafed the terror. 
In the foremoft ranks, the combatants were all adorned with 
chains of gold about their necks and hands. The Romans 
fixed their eyes with eagernefs upon thefe: and if the appear¬ 
ance of the enemy difheartened them with fear, the profpeft 
of fo rich a fpoil ferved only to inflame their courage. 

The light-armed forces of the Romans, advancing firft, as 
their cuftom is, to the front of all the army, began the fight 
by difeharging a clofe and formidable (hower of darts and 
javelins. The Gauls that were in the ranks behind, were in 
part fecured againft thefe weapons, by their breeches, and their 
military vefts. But thofe that flood naked in the front, were 
thrown into great diforder and confufion, by an attack which 
they had not at all expeefled, and which they knew not how 
to obviate or refift. For the Gallic buckler was too fmall to 
cover them: and as their bodies were alfo naked, and of the 
largeft fize, the javelins that were thrown made their entrance 
more effectually, and in greater numbers. To turn the 
attack againft thefe men, was a thing impoflible ; by reafon 
of the diftance from whence they fought. Nor was it ea(y to 
force their way through fo thick a ftorm of darts. In this 

perplexed 
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perplexed and wretched fttuation, fome of them, being re¬ 
duced at laft to a ftate of fenfelefs rage and madnefs, threw them- 
felves among the enemy, and rufhed voluntarily upon death : 
while the reft fell back upon their friends ; treading down the 

ranks behind them, and exhibiting in their faces all the marks 
of confternation and extreme difmay. Thus the fierce and 
daring fpirjt of the GaTatas was eftedually checked and ren¬ 
dered ulelefs, even in the firft onfet, by the Roman javelins. 

The Romans, having made the fignal for their light-arm¬ 
ed forces to retire, moved forwards with the legions. Againft 
thefe, the Infubrians, Boians, and Taurifci, fucceeded to the 
fight; and fuftained it with the greateft obftinacy. Though 
clofely prefied, and moft dreadfully wounded, yet ftill they 
maintained their ground, and refitted with amazing force. 
Nor were they in any point inferior to the Romans, except in 
the advantage of their weapons. For as the Gallic buckler 
was of a fmaller fize, fo their fwords likewife were formed 
to ftrike only with the edge; whereas the Roman fwords were 
made both to pufh, and ftrike. But when the Horfe came 
pouring down upon them from the hill, and attacked their 
flank, the vi&ory was foon determined. The Infantry were 
ilaughtered in their ranks, while the Cavalry precipitately 
fled. Forty thouland Gauls were flain j and ten thoufand 
taken prifoners, Among the laft was Concolitanus, one of 
their Kings. The other King, Aneroeftus, efcaped with a 
few attendants to a neighbouring place ; and there killed him- 
felf, with his companions, The Conful, having colleded to¬ 
gether all the fpoil, Tent it away to Rome ; and reftored the 
plunder to the people, from whom it had been taken. He 
then led his army through Liguria into the Boian territory ; 
and having fatiated his foldiers with the plunder of the coun¬ 
try, he returned to Rome within a few days afterwards, and 
hung up in the Capitol the ftandards, bracelets, and golden 
collars. The reft of the fpoil, together with the prifoners, 
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was referred to adorn his triumph. Such was the fatal end 
of this invafion ; which had threatened ruin and extreme de¬ 
finition to all the dates of Italy, and efpecially to the Ro¬ 


mans. 


The Romans elated by a vi&ory fo fignal and complete 
were perfuaded, that they fhould now be able to drive the 


Gauls intirely 


of 


the country round the Po 


They 


make great preparations, and having raifed a numerous army 
fend it away under the command of the new Confuls, Quin¬ 
tus Fulvius and Titus Manlius. The Boians were terrified by 
their approach, and furrendered at dilcretion. But by reafon 
of the rains that fell afterwards in 


great abundance, and be 
caufe a dreadful peftilence raged alfo in the Roman camp, the 

reft of the feafon pafied over without any ation. 

The Confuls of the following year, P. Furius and C. Fla- 


minius, led the army a fecond time 


Gaul, through the 


country of the Anamares, who were fituated at no great 


diftance from Maflilia 


their alliance, they advanced 


and having firft gained that peopl 


brians 


the territory of the Infu 


place where the Addua falls into the Po. But 


becaufe they had fuffered greatly from the enemy, both as they 


pa fled 


and while they were employed 


in 


their 


m- 


campment, they were forced to remain for fome time quiet 
without attempting any thing ; and afterwards made a treaty 
with the Infubrians. 



which they confented to leave the 
country. But when they had marched for fome days round 
the borders of the province, they pafied the river Clufius, .and 
came into the diftrit of the Ananes their allies : and having 
increafed their army with the forces of the country, they 
again invaded the Infubrians, on the fide towards the Alps, 
and fpread fire and devaluation over all their lands and vil¬ 
lages. When the Infubrians faw, that 


determined in their hatred, and 
their defigns againft them, 


that the Romans were thus 
lot likely to be moved from 
they refolved to try the fortune of 

a general 
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a general engagement. Having therefore brought together all 
their military Enfigns, and among the reft, the golden Stand¬ 
ards from the Temple of Minerva, which were called the Im¬ 
moveable, and having raifed an army of full fifty thoufand 
men, and furnifhed it with every kind of neceflary ftores, they 
marched in terrible array, as if aftiired of victory, and incamp- 
ed before the enemy. 

As the Romans were much inferior in their numbers, they at 
firft defigned to take the aftiftance of the Gallic troops, that 
were with them in the camp. But when they had confidered 
on the other hand, that this people all were noted for their 
fraud and perfidy, and that the prefent conteft was againft an 
enemy of the fame race and nation, it feemed moft prudent 
not to truft them in fo critical and dangerous a conjuncture. 
They forced them therefore to pafs the river, and broke all the 


bridges, keeping their own army ftill on this fide. 


By this 


precaution, they not only were fecure againft all treafon from 
the Gauls, but laid their own troops alfo under the neceflity 
of fuftaining the battle bravely to the laft. For as they had 
now a river in their rear that was not fordable, there were no 
hopes of fafety for them but in viClory. When this was done, 
they made the neceflary difpofition for the engagement. 

Upon this occafion, the Romans ufed a very wife and fen- 


fible expedient, which was firft fuggefted 



the Tribunes, 


who alfo inftruCted all the army, and every jfoldier in parti 


cular, in the manner in which it ihould be pra&ifed. 


They 


had remarked in all their former combats, that the Gauls were 
always fierce, impetuous, and very formidable, in their firft 
attack : but that their fwords were fuch as could make but 
one Angle ftroke; by the force of which they were fo bent 
and twifted, that unlefs the foldiers could have leifure to reft 
them upon the ground, and with the aftiftance of their feet 
recover them to their former fhape, the fecond ftroke was 
wholly without efteCt. They took therefore the Pikes from 

the 
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the Triarii, that were in the laft line of the army, and dis¬ 
tributed them among the cohorts of the firft: with orders, 
that they fhould begin the attack with thefe, and afterwards ufe 
their fwords. They then advanced in order of battle againft 
the front of the enemy. The Gauls, by making their Hrft 
ftroke upon the Pikes, rendered their fwords unfit for any far¬ 
ther ufe. The Romans then ran forwards with their fwords, and 
prefling clofe upon them, deprived them even of the power of 
attempting any fecond ftroke. For as the Gallic fwords were 
only formed to give a falling blow, a certain diftance was al¬ 
ways neceflary for that purpofe. But the Romans, who were 
armed with fwords that were fharpened at the point, were 
able to dired their thrufts againft the breafts and faces of the 
enemy, and gave wound after wound without remiflion, fb 
that the greater part of all this numerous army was at laft de- 
ftroyed upon the place. 

As the fuccefs in this engagement was chiefly to be afcribed 
to the prudent forefight of the Tribunes, fo on the other 
hand, the conduct of the Conful Flaminius feems to deferve 
fome cenfure. For by having ranged his troops in Battle upon 
the very banks of the river, fo that there was no fpace left fuf- 
ficient for the cohorts to retreat, he deprived the Romans of 
one advantage, of which they make great ufe in all their com¬ 
bats. If the enemy had gained but the leaft ground upon 
them in the action, the whole army muft have been pufhed 
into the river. But the courage and dexterity of the Romans 
faved them from this difgrace, and carried the victory to their 
fide, in the manner which we have now defcribed. They 
then returned back to Rome, loaded with various fpoils, and 
with rich booty of every kind in great abundance. 

After this defeat, the Gauls fued for peace, and offered to 
fubmit to any conditions. But the Confuls of the following 
year, M. Claudius and Cn. Cornelius, prevailed to have all 
thoughts of peace reje&ed. The Gauls, being thus dis¬ 
appointed 
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appointed in their hopes, refolded to make a laft and defperate 
effort. They fent a fecond time to the Gaefatae; and having 
hired a body of their troops, to the amount of thirty thoufand 
men, they kept themfelves in readinefs, and waited for the 
arrival of the Romans. In the beginning of the Spring, the 
Confuls led the army into the Infubrian territory, and in- 
camped before Acerrae, which flood between the Alps and the 
river Po. As they had fecured, upon their firft arrival, all the 
advantageous polls, the Gauls were unable to throw any re¬ 
lief into the place. But in order to force the Romans to raife 
the liege, they fent a part of their army into the country of 
the Ananes, beyond the Po, and laid liege to a town that was 
called Clallidium. As foon as the Romans heard of this at¬ 
tempt, the Conful Claudius, taking with him the Cavalry, 
together with a part alfo of the legions, marched in all hafte 
to fuccour the belieged. The Gauls, being informed of their 
approach, raife the liege, and advance in order of battle 
againll the enemy. When they came in light, the Roman 
Horfe flew brilkly to the charge. The Gauls for fome time 
fullained their fury : but being afterwards furrounded by them,, 
and attacked at once both in flank and rear, they were at laft 
completely routed by the Cavalry alone, and forced to fly in 
great diforder. Many of them were pufhed into the river,, 
and perilhed in the flream : but the greater part were deftroy- 
ed by the enemy in the place. 

After this a&ion, the Romans became maflers of Acerne,. 
and of all the llores that were laid up in it in very great quan¬ 
tity. For the Gauls had fled in hafte to Mediolanum, the 
chief city of the Infubrians, Cornelius followed after, them 
without delay, and prefented himfelf before the town. The 
Gauls lay quiet, and attempted nothing. But when the Ro¬ 
mans had begun their march back again towards Acerrae, they 
then fallied out, and falling fuddenly. upon their rear, killed a 
great number of them, and forced fome to fly. But the 

Conful, 
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Conful, having ordered the advanced bodies of the army to 
return, encouraged them to ftand, and repel the efforts of the 
enemy. The fight now grew warm and obftinate. For the 
Gauls, emboldened by their firfl fuccefs, for fome time main¬ 
tained their ground with firmnefs. At laft however they were 
intirely broken and defeated, and obliged to fly towards the 
mountains. Cornelius purfued clofely after them ; plundered 
all the country; and took Mediolanum by ftorm. After 
thefe great lofles, the Chiefs of the Infubrians, defpairing of 
any farther means of fafety, fubmitted their country and 
themfelves to the Romans at diferetion. 

Such was the end of the Gallic wars: which, if we regard 
only the daring fpirit and undaunted bravery of the com¬ 
batants, the forces that were brought into the field, the battles 
that were fought, and the numbers that fell in thofe engage¬ 
ments, muft certainly appear as great and formidable as any 
that are known in Hiftory. But on the other hand, if we re¬ 
flect upon the rafhnefs, with which thefe expeditions were 
projected, or the abfurd and fenfelefs conduct, by which they 
Severally were carried into execution, nothing will be found 
more trifling or contemptible. For the Gauls, I do not fay 
moft frequently, but even in every thing that they attempt, 
are hurried headlong by their paflions, and never fubmit to 
the rule of reafon. From hence it happened, that in a fhort 
time they were difpoflefled of all the plains that are watered 
by the Po ; fome few places only, at the foot of the Alps, ex¬ 
cepted. I thought it necefiary therefore, to give fome account 
of the conduct and the fortunes of this people, from their firfl: 
fcttlement in the country, to the time of their final exclufion 
from it. Such incidents very properly belong to Hiftory; and 
well deferve to be tranfmitted to all future times. For 
from thefe pofterity may learn, what little caufe there is to 
dread the rafh and fudden expeditions of any of thefe barbarous 
tribes: and in how fhort a time their ftrongeft 
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diflipated, by thofe who are determined bravely to reftft, and 
to Struggle even to the lateft hope, rather than be deprived of 
their juft and natural rights. I am perfuaded, that what 
Hiftorians have recorded of the expedition of the Perfians into 
Greece, and of the defeat of the Gauls at Delphi, has ferved 
greatly to confirm and animate the Greeks, in the contefts 
which they fo often have fuftained in defence of their com¬ 
mon liberty. For whoever revolves in his mind the wonder¬ 
ful tranfa<ftions of thofe times, and confiders the vaftnefs of 
the preparations, the bravery of the armies, and the almoft 
infinite number of the forces, which were all vanquished and 
difperfed, by the Superior conduct of thofe troops, who were 
able to oppofe fenfe to violence, and Skill to rafhnefs, will 
eafily be aflured, that no provifion of arms or Stores, no 
forces however numerous, c‘an Strike fo great a terror into men 
that are brave and refolute, as to force them to abandon all 
thoughts of fafety, or ever part with the hope of being able to 
defend their country. With regard to the Gauls efpecially, 
their armies, even within. theSe later times, have often Spread 
the alarm among the States of Greece. And this was ftill a 
farther motive, by which I was inclined to give a Short ac¬ 
count of the events that happened among this people, even 
from the earlieft period of their hiftory. We now return to 
the place, from whence we made this digreflion. 


C HA 




T HE Carthaginian General Afdrubal, when he had now 

for eight years governed the affairs of Spain, and in 
the courfe of his administration greatly enlarged the fway 
of his Republick, not fo much by force of arms, as by his 
addrefs, and dexterous management of the Princes of the 
country, was one night murthered in his tent by a certain 
Gaul, in refentment of fome private injuries. Annibal was at 

U this 
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this time young : yet becaufe in all his actions he had Ihewn 
great proofs of courage and capacity, the Carthaginians be¬ 
llowed upon him the command of the army. He was na 
fooner invefted with this charge, than it was clear to all who 
obferved his conduct, that his intention was to make war 
upon the Romans; as indeed it happened not long after¬ 
wards. From this time therefore, fufpicions, mutual jealoulies, 
and complaints, began to break out between the two Re- 
publicks. The Carthaginians, (lung by the difgrace and Ioffes 
which they had fuftained in Sicily, looked earneftly for fome 
occalion to revenge themfelves upon their enemies. The Ro¬ 
mans on the other hand watched all their motions, fufpeCted 
their deiigns, and kept themfelves upon their guard againft 
them. When fuch were the fentiments on both fides, it was 
manifeft to all men of judgement, that a war muft foon 
enfue. 

About this time the war commenced in Greece, in which 
the Achaeans, in conjunction with King Philip and the reft of 
the Allies, were engaged againft the ^tolians. This was 
called the Social War. 

We have hitherto been employed in giving fuch an abftraCt 
of the chief tranfaCtions both in Sicily and Afric, and of thole 
events that were connected with them, as was agreeable to the 
delign of thefe Preliminary Books. And thus we are arrived 
at that point of time, from whence we propofed to begin our 
Hiftory: the commencement of the fecond war between the 
Carthaginians and the Romans, which is ufually called the 
War of Annibal, and the Social War now mentioned. But 
before we engage in the defeription of thefe wars, we lhall 
give alfo fome account of the affairs of Greece which pre¬ 
ceded this period : that our Introduction may be complete, 
and the way be opened to every part of the Hiftory that fol¬ 
lows. For as my defign is not to write the annals of any par¬ 
ticular country, to relate the affairs of Perlia. only or of 

Greece, 
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Greece, as former Hiftorians have done, but to include in 
one General Hiftory all the known parts of the earth; a de- 
ftgn, in which I was encouraged to engage by many circum- 
ftances that are peculiar to the prefent times, and which will 
more fully be explained hereafter; it feems neceflfary, that we 
flrft fhould take a fhort review of the paft fortunes and con¬ 
dition of thole States and countries that are chiefly celebrated 
in the world. 

With regard indeed to the people of Alia, and to thofe of 
iEgypt, there is no need to look back beyond the times which 
we have juft now mentioned. For the events that happened 
among them in a former age, have already been recorded by 
many writers, and are fufliciently known to all. Nor have 
they fuftered, in thefe later times, any change or revolution 
of lo great importance, as might make it neceflfary to recount 
any of thofe adions that preceded. But we lhall trace from a 
period more remote the fortunes of the royal Houfe of Mace- 
don, and thole of the Achaean Republick : the firft of which, 
within the courfe even of our own times, has fallen to ruin; and 
the latter grown to an amazing height of power, through the 
confent and harmony of it’s feveral parts. For though great 
pains were formerly employed to engage the cities of Pelopon- 
nefus into this confederacy, yet the labour was without efFed. 
The interefts, or the ambition, of particular States ftill influ¬ 
enced all their adions; and ftifled their attention to the com¬ 
mon liberty. But in thefe days, their union is fo intire and per- 
fed, that they are not only joined together in bonds of friend- 
fhip and alliance, but even make ufe of the fame laws, the 
fame weights, coins, and meafures, the fame magiftrates, 
councilors, and judges : fo that the inhabitants of this whole 
trad of Greece feem in all refpeds to form but one Angle 
city, except only that they are not inclofed within the circuit 
of the fame walls. In every other point, both through the 
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whole Republick, and in every feparate State, we find the 
mod: exa<ft refemblance and conformity. 

Let us firft inquire then, by what means the Name of 
Acheeans came to be fo generally received in all the parts of 
Peloponnefus : fince thofe to whom this appellation originally 
belonged, were far from being fuperior to the reft, either in 
the number of their cities, the extent or wealth of their terri¬ 
tory, or the courage of their people. For both the Spartans 
and Arcadians are far more numerous, as well as in pofleflion 
of a much larger tra<ft of country : and in all the a<fts of valour 
and martial prowefs, they are well known to be inferior to 
none of the States of Greece. From whence then has it hap¬ 
pened, that not the people of thefe countries only, but all the 
reft of the inhabitants of Peloponnefus, are fo well pleafed to 
receive, not only their laws and form of government, but their 
very name alfo, from the Achseans ? To afcribe all this to 
chance, is in a high degree abfurd and foolifh. It would be¬ 
come us rather to fearch out fome caufe: fince nothing hap¬ 
pens without a caufe; not even among thofe events which 
feem to be the inoft fortuitous. In my judgement then, this 
caufe is nothing elfe, than that Equality and Liberty, in a 
word that Democratical fpecies of government, which is found 
more juft and perfect in it’s kind among the Achaeans, than in 
any other State. This Republick was at firft compofed of a 
fmall part only of the inhabitants of Peloponnefus; who 
voluntarily aflociated themfelves into one body. But a greater 
number foon joined themfelves to thefe ; induced to it by per- 
fuafion, and the manifeft advantages of fuch an union. And 
fome, as opportunities arofe, were forced into the confederacy: 
but were foon well fatisfied with the violence, by which they 
had been compelled to embrace fo excellent a form of govern¬ 
ment. For the new citizens were fuffered to enjoy all the 
rights and privileges that were permitted to the old. Every 
thing was equal among them all. Thus, by employing the 
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means that were of all things moft effectual for their purpofe, 
Equality and Gentlenefs, they foon arrived at the point which 
they had in view. To this we muft afcribe the growth and 
flrength of the Confederacy; and the flourifhing condition 
which the people of Peloponnefus have from that time en- 
joyed. 

This form of government was of very ancient date among 
the Achteans. Of this there are many proofs: but it will be 
diffident to mention only one or two. After thofe diforders 
that happened in the part of Italy that was called Great 
Greece, in which the Pythagoreans were con fumed in lire, 
together with the Houfe in which they were aflcmbled, the 
whole country was thrown at once into a date of anarchy and 
wild confulion. For the chief men of every city had perifli- 
ed in that horrible deftru&ion. The towns all were filled 
with tumult, daughter, and the mod, dreadful outrages. 
Upon this occafion, though Deputies were fent from almoft 
all the States of Greece, to quiet their diffenfions, and reflorc 
peace among them, the Achseans were the only people upon 
whofe affiftance and advice they confented to rely. Nor was 
this the only inftance, in which they fhewed their approbation 
of the inftitutions of this Republick. For not long afterwards, 
they refolved to imitate the whole model of their government.. 
In this delign, the people of Croton, Sybaris, and Caulonk 
aflociated themfelves by mutual agreement into one confederacy; 
and built a Temple for holding their common fynods and af~ 
femblies, inferibing it to Jupiter Homorius. They adopted 
likewife all the laws and cuftoms of the Achaeans, and began 
to dired their whole adminiftration by them. But Dionylius 
the Syracufm Tyrant, and their barbarous neighbours, who 
were very ftrong and powerful, in a fhort time forced them to 
defift from the dedgn. 

When the Thebans, after the great and unexpected vic¬ 
tory which they had obtained againft the Lacedemonians in 
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the battle of Leu&ra, began, with the furprize of all, to lay 
claim to the fovereignty of Greece, various troubles and com¬ 
motions arofe among the people of the country ; and efpecial- 
ly between the two contending parties : for the one refufed to 
fubmit as conquered, while the other perfifted ftill to claim 
the vidory. In thefe circumftances, they at laft agreed to 
yield all the points that were in difpute between them, to the 
foie judgement and deciflon of the Achaeans. Nor was this 
preference obtained by any fuperiority of ftrength or power; 
for they were at that time the leaft of all the States of Greece; 
but was confefledly beftowed upon that integrity and love of 
virtue, by which, they were diftinguilhed above all other 
people.* 

At this time therefore, they were powerful in inclination 
only, and not from any real ftrength. Their government had 
not yet been able to acquire any confiderable increafe, for 
want of a Chief that was capable of giving full accomplifh- 
ment to their deflgns. For as often as any appeared among 
them, whofe views and conduct were fufpeded to tend that 
way, they were immediately oppofed in every enterprize, and 
checked in all their motions, either by the Lacedaemonians, or 
ftill more frequently by the Kings of Macedon. But when 
they had at laft found one, whofe abilities were equal to the 
talk, they then foon made known the inherent excellence and 
power of their Republick, by carrying into execution that 
vaft and glorious project, of uniting all the States of Pelopon- 
nefus to the body of their own confederacy. The firft and 
chief author of this Union was Aratus the Sicyonian. Philo- 
poemen of Megalopolis, after many ftruggles, conducted it to 
it’s completion: and Lycortas, with others who purfued his 
meafures, added to it it’s laft firmnefs and liability. We fhall 
take occafton to relate their feveral addons, with the time and 
manner in which they were performed, as fully and particu¬ 
larly as the defign of this Hiftory may require. We fhall in¬ 
deed, 
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deed, both now and at all times hereafter, touch but lightly 
on the feveral parts of the adminiftration of Aratus: becaufe 
he has left behind him a very faithful and clear account of his 
own tranfaCtions. But in all that regards the reft, we (hall 
enlarge more copioufly, and furvey their conduct with a nicer 
care. At preient, in order to make this whole inquiry more 
eafy to ourfelves, as well as more intelligible to the reader, we 
fhali look back to the time when the Achasans, after they had 
been broken into feparate bodies by the Kings of Macedon, 
lirft formed the refolution of uniting again their feveral cities 
into one community. For from this beginning their Repub- 
lick gradually enlarged it’s bounds and power, till it arrived 
at laft at that ftate of perfect greatnefs, in which it has been 
feen to flourifh in thefe later times. 

It was in the hundred-twenty-fourth Olympiad, that the 
Patrians and Dymseans aflociated themfelves the firft into this 
confederacy. In the fame Olympiad, Ptolemy the fon of La- 
gus, Lyfimachus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy Cei 

The ftate of the Achaeans before this time wa 
as follows. 


Sparta 


limits, all died, 
in few words, 

Tifamenes, the fon of Oreftes, being driven from 
l the return of the Heraclidse, gained pofleftion of 
Achaia by force, and was declared Sovereign of the country. 
His defendants reigned after him in natural fucceflion, down 
to Ogyges. But when the Children of this Prince had ceafed 
to make the laws the rule of their adminiftration, and began 
to govern all things by their own arbitrary will, the Achreans 
changed the conftitution from Monarchy to a Commonwealth. 
In this ftate they continued afterwards, to the times of Alex¬ 
ander. And though different accidents might in fome con¬ 
junctures introduce a temporary change in their affairs, yet up¬ 
on the whole they ftill preferved the form of a genuine Demo¬ 
cracy. Their Republick was compofed of twelve cities; all of 
which now exift, except Olenus and Helice, which were fwal- 


lowed by an inundation of the fea 


long before the battle 
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of Leudra. The names of the twelve were,' Patraj, 
Dyme, Pharse, Tritaca, Leontium, TEgira, Pellene, j^Egium, 
Burn, Carynia, Olenns, and Helice. But after the death of 
Alexander, this'union was difTolved by various contefts and 
diflenfions that were raifed among them, chiefly through the 
arts of the Kings of Macedon. Every City was now engaged 
in a feparate intereft, and no longer adted in concert with the 
whole. The effedl of this difcord was, that fome of them re¬ 
ceived garrifons from Demetrius and Caflander, and afterwards 
from Antigonus Gonatas; and fome were feized by Tyrants: 
for Antigonus gave both eftablifhment and fupport to a great 
number of thefe throughout all Greece. But in the hundred- 
twenty-fourth Olympiad, as we have already mentioned, they 
faw their error, and began to think of returning to their for¬ 
mer ftate. This was the time, in which Pyrrhus invaded 
Italy. Dyme, Patras, Phara?, and Tritasa, were at firft the 
only cities that agreed to unite themfelves again in one com¬ 
munity : and it is on that account, that there is now no mo¬ 
nument remaining of this new confederacy. About five years 
afterwards, the people of iEgium drove out the garrifon, and 
joined their city to the League. Their example foon was fol¬ 
lowed by the Burians, who killed their Tyrant; and after¬ 
wards by the Carynians alfo. For when Ifeas, the Tyrant of 
Carynia, faw that by the management of Marcus and the 
Achasans, the garrifon was driven out of iEgium, and the 
Tyrant of the Burians killed, and that their forces were pre¬ 
paring to inveft his territory upon every fide, he laid down his 
Royalty, and, having obtained a promife of life and fafety, 
afi'ociated his city to the confederacy. 

Some perhaps will be follicitous to know the motives, by 
which I have been led back to this early period. My defign 
then was, firft, that I might mark precifely the time and man¬ 
ner, in which this fecond confederacy commenced ; and what 
were the cities which laid the firft foundation of that Efta¬ 
blifhment, 
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bliffiment, which has fubfifted even to the prefent times: and 
in the fecond place, that the Hate and real circumftances of 
the fads themfelves might declare the truth of what we have 
affirmed, concerning the genius and the fpirit of the Achaean 
Commonwealth. For from thefe it will be evident, that that 
Equality and Liberty, upon which the Republick firft was 
founded, have been the chief caufes of it’s great increafe. To 
which we may alfo add, the conftancy and unfhaken refolu- 
tion, with which they never ceafe to wage perpetual war 
againft all thofe who, either by their own power, or with the 
affiftance of the neighbouring Kings, attempt to force their 
cities into flavery. Upon thefe principles, and by this condud, 
they brought their work to it’s defired perfedion :' ufing 
partly their own ftrength, and partly that of their Allies. For 
all the affiftance, which they received afterwards from thefe, 
was applied folely to promote the grand purpofe of their 
government. And even after thofe great exploits, which they 
performed jointly with the Romans, they were not in the 
leaft ambitious of obtaining any private advantage to them¬ 
felves ; nor ever claimed any other reward for all their fer- 
vices, than the eftablifhment of the common liberty, in the 
union of all the States of Peloponnefus. The truth of thefe 
remarks will, I fay, be confirmed beyond all doubt, by the 
recital of the fads. 

The cities, which we have juft now mentioned, remained 
under this form of government during the courfe of twenty- 
five years: in which time, they eleded annually two Przetors, 
and a common Secretary. But afterwards, they chofe to place 
the whole adminiftration in one fingle Prastor. The firft who 
obtained that honour, was Marcus of Carynia. Four years 
after this Praetorfhip, Aratus the Sicyonian, though he was 
then no more than twenty years old, by his bravery and cou- 
rage gave liberty to his country, and joined it to the Achaean 
League: for he had always greatly admired the conftitution 
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of this Republick. Eight years afterwards, being himfelf 
ele&ed Praetor of the Achseans for the feeond time, he found 
means to take Acrocorinthus by furprize, in which Antigonus 
had then a garrifon. By gaining this important place, he de¬ 
livered all the people of Peloponnefus from no fmall apprehen- 
fions; reftored the Corinthians to their liberty ; and engaged 
them to become a part of the Achaean Government. In the 
courfe of the fame year, he made himfelf matter of the city of 
Megara by fome fecret management, and joined it likewife to 
the Confederacy. This was the yekr before the final defeat of 
the Carthaginians in Sicily; which forced them to abandon 
all the Ifiand, and pay a Tribute to the Romans. Thus A- 
ratus in a fhort time greatly enlarged the growing power of 
the Achaeans: and ever afterwards, as long as he was employ¬ 
ed in the adminiftration of their affairs, his conduct was uni¬ 
form and conftant, and-never deviated from the points which 
he had at firft in view: to drive the Macedonians out of Pe¬ 
loponnefus ; to deftroy the Tyrants every where; and reftore 
to the people all their natural rights, and that common liberty 
which their anceftors had before enjoyed. 

During the lifetime of Antigonus Gonatas, it was a talk of 
no fmall difficulty, to refift on one hand the intrigues and 
artful policy of that Prince, and the rapacioufnefs and bold 
ambition of the iEtolians on the other. For thefe two Powers 
had advanced fo far together in their unjuft attempts, that 
they even formed the project of a league, for the intire de- 
ftru&ion of the Achaeans. But Aratus, by his wifdom and in¬ 
defatigable pains, effectually broke and fruftrated the defign. 

After the death of this Prince, the Achaeans entered into a 
treaty of alliance with the iEtolians, and affifted them in the 
war againft Demetrius. By this compliance, all paft jealoufies 
were removed: and their former enmity gave place to confi¬ 
dence and friendfhip. When Demetrius was alfo dead, after 
a reign of ten years only, and about the time in which the 

Romans 
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Romans flrft pafled into Illyria, the Achaeans found this con¬ 
juncture to be highly favourable to them for advancing their 
deflgns. For all the Tyrants of Peloponnefus were now dif- 
heartened, and diffident of their future fafety. They had 
loft their Mafter and their Chief: the Sovereign, by whom 
they were fupported and maintained in pay. On the other 
hand, Aratus urged them clofe : and ffiewed his refolution to 
abolifh every Tyranny. He promifed great rewards and 
honours to thofe that would voluntarily fubmit: and threat¬ 
ened ruin and extreme puniftiment to all fuch as fhould re- 
fufe. By thde means they were all engaged to divert them- 
felves of the Royal power; to reftore liberty to their feveral 
cities; and to unite them to the Achaean League. Lyliadas, 
the Tyrant of Megalopolis, whofe wile difcernment taught him 
to forefee what would fhortly happen, had religned his Dig¬ 
nity, and joined his country to the Republick, even in the 
lifetime of Demetrius. His example was now followed by 
Ariftomachus, the Tyrant of Argos: and by Xeno and Cleo- 
nymus, the Tyrants of the Hermionians and Phlialians. 

The iEtolians, who were by nature rapacious and unjuft, 
could not behold without envy this great increafe of the 
Achaean power and ftrength. They began to flatter them- 
v felves with fecret hopes of breaking the Confederacy, and en¬ 
riching themfelves with the fpoil. As they had formerly 
fliared with Alexander the towns of Acarnania, and had after¬ 
wards formed the project of dividing alfo between Antigonus 
Gonatas and themfelves the cities of Achaia, they were now 
perluaded, that it would be no hard talk to carry into execu¬ 
tion this laft deflgn. With this view, they refolved to conceit 
the matter firft in private with Antigonus, the Guardian of 
young Philip, and with Cleomenes King of Lacedaemon, and 
to demand afliftanee from thofe Princes. They knew, that 
Antigonus at this time governed Macedon in full fecurity; 
and that he was the declared and open enemy of the Achaeans, 
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becaufe they had taken Acrocorinthus from him by furprize. 
They imagined therefore, that if they could once infpire the 
Lacedaemonians with the fame hoftile difpofttion, and engage 
them into this deftgn, the Achaeans, attacked at once on 
every fide as occalion ftiould direct, muft neceffarily fink be¬ 
neath the efforts of their united forces. In truth, the pro- 
fpeCt of fuccefs feemed very fair and promifing. But in con¬ 
certing this project, one circumftance of great moment was 
forgot. For it never once occurred to their reflection, that 
Aratus was the man, who was to oppofe all their meafures, 
and counteract their motions: a man, whole abilities were 
fuperior to every difficulty. And indeed fo effectually did he 
oppofe them, defeating all their counfels, and turning their 
projects to their own deftruCtion, that this unjuft and unpro¬ 
voked attack, inftead of accomplifhing any part of that which 
was intended from it, ferved only to give new life and vigour 
to the Achaean Commonwealth. We fhall give a diftinCt and 
clear account of the manner in which the whole was then 
conducted. 

When Aratus faw, that the ZEtolians were reftrained by 
fhame, from declaring themfelves the open enemies of the 
Achaeans, from whom they had received great fervices in the 
war againft Demetrius; yet that they were aCting in private 
concert with the Lacedaemonians, and had buffered their 
jealoufy, and their hatred of the Achaeans, to carry them to 
fuch excefs, that, when Cleomenes had taken by furprize 
Tegea, Mantinea, and Orchomenus, which were at that time 
not only in alliance with the ZEtolians, but affociated alfo to 
their government, they not only fhewed no refentment of this 
infult, but even yielded to him the full poffeffion of thofe 
cities; when he faw, that a Nation, whofe character it was to 
declare war upon the flighted: pretexts, even againft thofe 
from whom they had received no wrong, was now on a hid¬ 
den fo much changed, that they not only bore with patience 
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but 


were even content to give up all their claim to three cities of 


importance, that by 


of this new ftrength Cleomenes 


might be able to maintain the war againft the Achaeans 
when Aratus, I fay, and the reft of the Chiefs of the Repub 
lick, had fully considered and debated all thefe circumftances 


refult of their deliberations was 


they would not yet 


take arms avowedly againft any Power, but only hold them 
felves in readinefs to oppofe all attempts that fhould be made 
againft them. This was their firft determination. But fome time 
terwards, when Cleomenes had built the Fortrefs, called 
Athenaeum, in the Megalopolitan territory, and began to a<5t 



gainft them in a hoftile manner without referve 


Achaeans 


then called a general Council, and it was there refolved, that 
war fhould be declared againft the Lacedaemonians. 

Such was the beginning of that which is called the Cleo- 
menic War. The Achaeans at firft defigned ter employ their 
own proper forces only, in defence of their State and country. 
For it feemed lefs honourable, to owe their fafety to a foreign 
army: and they were willing alfo to preferve the friendfhip of 


King Ptolemy 


whom they were indebted for many fa 

might perhaps fhew fom 


vours; and who on 

refentment, if they now invited any other Power to their aflift 
ance. But as the war began to advance faft upon them, and 


qual vigour and dexterity by Cleomenes 


was prefled 

who had fubverted the lawful conftitution of his country, and 


eftablifhed a Tyranny in Sr 


Aratus 


having 


carefully 


weighed the danger, and made due reflection alfo upon the 

difpofition of the iEtolians, per- 
to have recourfe in time to fome 


and 


daring f| 

ceived that it was neceflary 

expedient, which might divert the fatal confeq 
were in 
tigonus 
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jences that 

In this defign, he turned his eyes towards An- 
lie knew to be a Prince of perfect judgement 
and experience; at all times ready to make alliances, as 

occafton 
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occafion fhould require ; and punctual in obferving them 
when made. But he remembered alfo, that Kings naturally 
bear neither enmity nor friend fhip towards any ; but are in 
both determined by the rule of intereft alone. He refolved 
therefore to explain at large to Antigonus the dangers that 
would probably arife, even againft himfelf, from the prefent 
fituation of affairs in Greece; and endeavour by that means 
to draw him to his party, and engage him to join his forces 
with the Achaeans. It was requifite however, that he fhould 
keep this refolution for fome time fecret. For he knew, that 
if it fhould be once difcovered, Cleomenes and the iEtolians 
would employ every art to defeat his purpofe. He was ap- 
prehenfive alfo, that it might too much deprefs the courage 
of his countrymen, if he fhould feem to defpair of faving the 
Republick by it’s own genuine forces: and more efpecially, if 
he fhould now apply for fuccour to the Macedonians, whom 
they always had regarded as their enemies. In the conduct 
therefore of this whole defign, he was forced to employ the 
greateft fecrecy and caution ; and both to fpeak and a£, in a 
manner very oppofite to his real fentiments. And from hence 
it happens, that many circumftances, which relate to this 
tranfadion, are omitted in his Memoirs. 

When he faw then, that the Megalopolitans were the firfl 
and greateft fufferers in the war, both becaufe their country 
lay neareft to Lacedaemon, and becaufe the Achaeans were 
themfelves too much embaraffed to fend the fuccours to them 
that were neceffary ; when he confidered alfo, that this peo¬ 
ple were already favourably difpofed towards the Houfe of 
Macedon, on account of fome good offices which they had re¬ 
ceived from Philip the fon of Amyntas ; he made no doubt, 
but that as foon as the war fhould become too heavy for their 
ftrength, they would immediately have recourfe to Antigonus 


and the Macedonians. 


He fent therefore for Nicophanes 


and Cercidas; two Megalopolitans, who had formerly been 


conne&ed 
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conne<fted with his Family by the ties of hofpitality; and who 
by their abilities were very capable of promoting his defign. 
To thefe he privately difclofed his project: and, with their 
a Alliance, foon afterwards engaged the Megalopolitans to fend 
fome Deputies to the Achaean States, requefting their permif- 
fion to invite Antigonus to their afliftance. Nicophanes and 
Cercidas were themfelves appointed for the embafly: and their 
inftru&ions were, to proceed without delay to the Court of 
Macedon, in cafe that the Achaeans fhould approve of the 
delign. 

The Achaeans yielded their confent; and the Deputies be¬ 
gan their journey without delay, and were admitted to a con¬ 
ference with the King. With refpecft to their own particular 
country, they {poke in few words only, what the occafion> 
feemed barely to require. But they enlarged more copioufly 
upon the general fituation of affairs in Greece; according to 
the inftru&ions, which they had received in private from. 
Aratus. They explained the views of the iEtolians and Cleo- 

; fhewed the tendency of their defigns;, and warned^ 
the King of the fatal confequences, that were likely to refill ti¬ 
ff om this confederacy. For though the Achaeans only were 
moft imminently threatened, yet the danger mu ft at laft ex¬ 
tend even to Antigonus himfelf. It was clear to every judge¬ 
ment, that the Achaeans could not long maintain their ground,, 
againft the efforts of two fo powerful enemies. Nor was it 
lefs clear and evident, that Cleomenes and the iEtolians would 
never be contented with the conqueft of the Achasans only.. 
For fuch was the difpofition of the iEtolians, that the bounds,, 
not only of Peloponnefus, but even of Greece itfelf,. would be 
thought too narrow for their rapacioufnefs and wild ambition. 
And though the whole defign and purpofe of Cleomenes 
feemed at prefent to aim at nothing more,, than the fupreme 
Command in Peloponnefus, yet when this fhould be once ob¬ 
tained, there was no room to doubt,, but that he would im¬ 
mediately 


menes 
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mediately enlarge his views, and endeavour to feize the 
fovereignty of the reft of Greece; at which he never could 
arrive, but by the ruin of the Macedonian Monarchy. They 
therefore advifed the King, to turn his thoughts upon the fu¬ 
ture : and to conftder with himfelf, whether it would not be 
far more fuited to his interefts, to join his forces with the 
Achaeans and Boeotians, and contend with Cleomenes in Pelo- 
ponnefus for the fupreme command of Greece, than, by ne¬ 
glecting at this time to fave a great and powerful nation, to be 
forced at laft to maintain a war in the very heart of Theffaly, 
and defend his own proper kingdom, againft the united forces 
of the ./Etolians and Boeotians, the Lacedaemonians and 
Achaeans. They farther added, that if the iEtolians, foften- 
ed by the remembrance of the fervices which they had recei¬ 
ved from the Achaeans in the war againft Demetrius, fhould 
forbear to take arm6 againft them, they would themfelves 
ftand ftngly againft the efforts of Cleomenes, and fhould want 
no foreign fuccours, unlefs the fortune of the war fhould 
prove in all points contrary to their hopes. But in cafe that 
the fuccefs fhould fail to anfwer their endeavours, or the iEto- 
lians declare themfelves their enemies, they then earneftly be- 
fought Antigonus, that he would interpofe without delay, 
and give fafety to the States of Peloponnefus, while there was 
yet time to fave them. With regard to any terms of caution 
and fecurity, they affured the King, that Aratus would take 
care to find fuch expedients, as fhould fully fatisfy all par¬ 
ties : and that he would fend him notice alfo of the time, in 
which it would be feafonable for him to begin his march to 
their afliftance. 

Antigonus was convinced that this kind of reafoning was 
perfectly juft and folid ; and began to apply his whole atten¬ 
tion to the affairs that were before him. He fent letters to the 
Megalopolitans, affuring them that he was ready to aftift them 

with 
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with his forces, in cafe that the Achaeans ftiould approve of 
the defign. 

When Nicophanes and Gercidas were returned, and had 
delivered the letters, and made report of the favourable incli¬ 
nations of the King, the Megalopolitans, being greatly pleaf- 
ed with their fuccefs, fent in all hafte to the Council of the 
Achaeans, and prefled them to invite Antigonus without de¬ 
lay, and leave to him the whole conduct of the war. Aratus 
like wife, when he had heard in private from Nicophanes of 
the difpofition which the King had fhewn with refpeft botli 
to the Achaeans and himfelf, was beyond meaflire filled with 
joy. He now perceived, that he had not bellowed his pains 
upon a vain or fruitlefs project: and that Antigonus was by 
no means fo intirely alienated from him, as the iEtolians had 
believed. He judged it alfo to be a moft happy circumftance, 
that the Megalopolitans, in referring to Antigonus the care'of 
their affairs, had refolved to ufe the mediation of the Achaean 
States. For his firft wifh was, that there might be no want 
at all of foreign fuccours. But if neceflity fhould force them 
to have recourfe to any fuch afliftance, he rather chofe, that 
the application fhould be made by all the States of Achaia, 
than by himfelf. For there feemed to be fome caufe to fear, 
that if Antigonus, when he had firft fubdued the Lacedaemon¬ 
ians and Cleomenes, fhould engage in any ill defigns againft 
the Republick of the Achaeans, the blame would all be im¬ 
puted to Him alone: fince all men would conftder fuch a 
conduct as the effeift of a juft refentment, for the injury that 
had been done to the Macedonians by Aratus, in taking Acro- 
corinthus from them. When the Megalopolitans therefore 
had fhewn the Letters in the Council of the Achaeans, and 
conjured them to invite Antigonus to their afliftance without 
delay; and when the people began to declare aloud their 
readinefs to comply with this requeft j Aratus came forwards 
in the Aflembly, and fpoke largely in praife of the zeal and 
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good inclinations of Antigomts, and commended alfo the dif- 
pofition of the people. But he exhorted them in the mod 
earned and pathetick manner, u to employ in the fird place 
their utmod efforts, and endeavour by every expedient, to 
defend their cities and their country, by their own genuine 
forces: that both their honour and their intered required it 
from them: And in cafe that fortune Ihould fail to give 
fuccefs to their endeavours, that it would then be early enough 
to implore the a didance of their friends, when they had fird 
been forced to abandon all hopes of fafety from themfelves.” 

Thefe fentiments were applauded by the whole Affembly. 
They refolved therefore to adhere to this opinion, and fudain 
the war alone. But fome time afterwards, when King 
Ptolemy, being perfuaded that the Lacedaemonians would be 
able to aflid him more effectually than the Achaeans in the 
defigns which he had formed againd the Kings of Macedon, 
had rejected the alliance of the Achaeans, and engaged to fur- 
nidi Cleomenes with fuch fupplies, as might enable him to 
carry on the war againd Antigonus; when the Achaeans had 
been furprized by Cleomenes upon their march, and differed 
great lofs near Lycaeum j when they had alfo been a fecond 
time defeated in the Laodician Plains near Megalopolis, in 
which aCtion Leufiadas was dain ; and ladly, when thay had 
differed a complete and dreadful overthrow in a general en¬ 
gagement, at a place called Hecatombseum in the Dymean 
territory ; their affairs were then fo defperate, that, without 
any new delay, they with one voice agreed to invite Anti¬ 
gonus to their aflidance. Aratus fent his own Son to the 
King, to fettle the terms of their agreement. But there was 
one point, which caufed no fmall embaraffment. It was not 
probable, that Antigonus would march to their relief, unlefs 
Acrocorinthus fhould be fird redored ; and the city of Corinth 
likewife yielded to him for his Place of Arms. But the A- 
chaeans would not venture to furrender Corinth, without the 
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content of the inhabitants. Some little delay was therefore 
made in their deliberations; till an expedient could be 
found, and fuch fureties offered, as might fatisfy the King, 
In the mean time Cleomenes, having fpread great terror 
every where by thote victories that have now been mentioned, 
advanced at leifure through the country ; drawing the cities 
to fubmiffion, fome by gentle means, and fpme by force. In 
this manner he gained Caphya, Pellene, Pheneum, Argos, 
Phlius, Cleone, Epidaurus, Hermiona, Trcezen, and lately 
Corinth; and then went and incamped before Sicyon. Hap¬ 
pily thefe rapid conquefts freed the Achseans from that great 
difficulty, which had obteru&ed all their meafures. For no 
fooner had the inhabitants of Corinth commanded all the Ar 
chaeans to leave the city, and tent a deputation to Cleomenes 
to invite him to take pofleffion of it, than Aratus, having now 
obtained a fair and honeft pretext, furrendered Acrocorinthus 
to Antigonus. Thus he wiped away at once all remembrance 
of his former offence againft the Houfe of Macedon; gave a 
ftrong affurance of the tencerity of his intentions, with regard 
to the prefent Treaty; and furniffied the Macedonians with 
a commodious Place of Arms for the approaching war* 

CHAP. IV. 

S foon as Cleomenes heard, that the Achsans had con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Antigonus, he marched from be¬ 
fore Sicyon, and incamped upon the Ifthmus. He cate up an 
intrenchment round all the fpace that lay between Acrocorinthus 
and the Oman mountains *. and perfuaded himfelf, that he 
was now tecure of obtaining the fovereignty of Peloponnefus. 

Antigonus had long ago completed all his preparations, and 
waited only for the proper time of action, as Aratus had ad- 
vifed. But when he faw the rapid progrefs of Cleomenes, he 
began to apprehend, that this Prince would fpon advance, and 
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attack him even in the very heart of Theflaly. He fent word 
therefore to the Achaeans, that they fhould be punctual in the 
execution of the meafures that had been concerted; and him-* 
felf began his march with the army towards the Ifthmus, 
through Euboea. For the iEtolians, among other expedients 
which they contrived to prevent Antigonus from lending any 
aftiftance to the Achaeans, had fent him notice, that his army 
fhould have no paflage through Thermopylae; and in cafe he 
fhould attempt to march that way, that they would oppofe 
him by force of arms. 

While Antigonus and Cleomenes lay in oppofite camps 
upon the Ifthmus, the one watching his opportunity to pafs 
into Peloponnefus, the other ready to oppofe his entrance, the 
Achaeans, though much weakened by their lofles, ftill main¬ 
tained their courage, and refblved to purfue the war with 
vigour. And when Ariftotle, a citizen of Argos, had formed a 
party in the place againft Cleomenes, they immediately fent 
away Timoxenus with a body of forces, who made themfelves 
matters of the city. This happy accident gave inftantly a new 
face to their affairs. For fo effectually did it deprefs the ar¬ 
dour of Cleomenes, and damp the courage of his army, that 
though this General was poffeffed of all the advantageous 
pofts, and furnifhed with fupplies of every kind in greater 
abundance than Antigonus; though he was far more bold and 
enterprizing than that Prince, and more ftrongly animated by 
the love of glory ; yet no fooner had he received the news 
that Argos was taken by the Achaeans, than he at once aban¬ 
doned all his conquefts, and rather fled, than retreated, 
homewards; as if he had feared, that the enemy would foon 
furround him on every fide. In his way, he found means to 
enter Argos, and for fome time had hopes of recovering the 
city; but was at laft repulfed. For as the Achaeans main¬ 
tained their poft with courage, fo the inhabitants efpecially 
refitted with a more than common force and obftinacy 5 as 

if 
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if they had defigned to make atonement for their part of¬ 
fence, in having embraced his party. When this attempt had 
failed, he continued his route through Mantinea, and return¬ 
ed again to Sparta. 

Antigonus now entered Peloponnefus without refift- 
ance; took poflefiion of Acrocorinthus; and advanced 
with great celerity to Argos: from whence, when he had firft 
beftowed high commendations upon the courage of the inha¬ 
bitants, and fettled the affairs of the city, he continued his 
march towards Arcadia. He drove out the garrifons from all 
the forts that had been built by Cleomenes, in the territory of 
the iEgians and Belminates, and filled them with the troops 
of Megalopolis. He went afterwards to iEgium; and was 
prefent in the Council of the Achaean States. He there fhew- 
ed at large the motives of his conduct: propofed his fentiments 
with regard to the future operations of the war: and was de¬ 
clared the General in chief of the Allies. 

After fome time fpent in winter quarters in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sicyon and Corinth, as the Spring now advanced, he 
again began his march with the forces, and arrived in three 
days before Tegea: and being joined there by the Achaeans,, 
he immediately inverted the town. The fiege was pufhed by 
the Macedonians with fo much vigour, as well by- mining as 
by the other methods of attack, that the inhabitants in a fhort 
time loft all hope, and fubmitted at difcretion. Antigonus > 
having fecured the place by a fufficient garrifon, advanced in 
hafte towards Laconia. When he approached the frontiers,, 
he engaged the Lacedaemonians, who were there incamped,. 
in fome light fkirmifhes, hoping to draw on a general battle.. 
But having received notice by his Spies, that the garrifon of 
Orchomenus had retired from the place and joined Cleo¬ 
menes, he immediately decamped, and directing his march 
that way, took the town in the firft aflault. He next laid 
fiege to Mantinea, which was ftruck with terror, and fur ren¬ 
dered- 
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dered. Marching from thence, he gained Hercea and Tel- 
phufla, which were yielded voluntarily to him by the inha¬ 
bitants ; and afterwards, as the fummer now was paft, return¬ 
ed again to iEgium, to be prefent at the Council of the 
States. He fent away the Macedonians, to take their winter 
quarters in their own country: while himfelf ftaid behind 
at iEgium; to deliberate with the Achseans on the mea- 
fures that were proper to be purfued. 

When Cleomenes faw, that the Macedonians were difmiff- 
ed, and that Antigortus was left in iEgium with only the 
mercenary troops; that he was diftant full three days journey 
from Megalopolis; that this City, on account both of it’s 
great extent, and the fmall number of the inhabitants, could 
not eafily be guarded againft an enemy ; that at this time 
efpecially, it actually was guarded with lefs attention than be¬ 
fore, becaufe Antigonus was near ; and that the greater part 
of the citizens, who were of age to bear arms, had been already 
loft, in the engagements near Lycseum and the Laodician 
Plains; he found means, with the aftiftance of fome Meflenian 
Exiles who at that time refided in the place, to enter the city 
privately by night. But when day appeared, the inhabitants 
maintained their ground with fo much bravery, that he found 
himfelf in the greateft danger, not only of being forced back 
again with lofs, but of fuffering an intire defeat: as it had 
happened to him about three months before, when he made 
the fame attempt, and entered the city in the part that was call¬ 
ed Colseum. At this time however, as his forces were very nu¬ 
merous, and had feized on all the advantageous pofts, he at laft 
accomplifhed his defign; drove out the Megalopolitans; and 
made himfelf mafter of the place: which he immediately pil¬ 
laged and deftroyed with fo much bitternefs of rage and fury, as 
left no hope, that it ever could again be inhabited. This fevere 
treatment feems to have flowed from no other caufe than the 
mere refentment of Cleomenes: who was enraged to find, 
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that among all the Megalopolitans and Stymphalians, not one 
could be prevailed upon at this conjuncture to embrace his in- 
terefts, and betray the liberties of his fellow-citizens. Among 
the Clitorians indeed, a generous people, and paffionately 
fond of freedom, there was found a fingle Traitor, named 
Thearces, whofe bafenefs feemed to caft fome infamy upon his 
country. But the Clitorians upon that account very reafon- 
ably deny, that he derived his birth from them: and declare 
him to have been the fpurious and deferted Offspring of a 
foldier from Orchomenus. 

In compofing this part of my hiftory, as I have chiefly fol¬ 
lowed Aratus for my guide, and drawn my materials from him, 
and as many perfons are inclined to prefer Phylarchus, who 
gives a very different account of thefe tranfaCtions, I think 
it neceflary to beftow in this place fome little obfervation upon 
the talents and capacity of this Hiftorian; that his Relations, 
which indeed are fabulous and falfe, may no longer poffefs 
that credit, which ought only to be paid to thofe that are ge¬ 
nuine and true. 

This Writer then, through every part of his performance,, 

has fhewn abundant proofs of hafte, inaccuracy, want of 
judgement and difcernment. But it is not my defign to enter in¬ 
to a critical examination of them all. I fhall at prefent confider 
his accounts of thofe tranfaClions only, which fall within the 
period of the Cleomenic War. And thefe indeed will be fuf- 
ficient, not only to explain his fentiments, and the temper with 
which he wrote, but to (hew alfo in what degree he was poffeff- 
ed of thofe abilities that are requifite for fuch an Undertaking., 

In order to expofe the cruelty of Antigonus and the Mace¬ 
donians, and of Aratus and the Achaeans, he relates, that the 
Mantineans, after they had been conquered by them,, were 
punifhed in a manner the moll fevere: and that the largefl: and 
moft ancient City of all Arcadia was condemned to ftruggle 
with fuch calamities, as filled the Greeks with aftonifhmcnt 
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and horror, and melted them into tears. He then endeavours 
to move his readers to compafllon, and force them even to feel 
the fufferings which he relates: fetting in view before them 
the companies of unhappy women, joined together in em¬ 
braces, ftriking their bare bofoms, and tearing their dilheveled 
hair: and defcribing the lamentations and the tears of huf- 
bands and their wives, who, together with their children and 
their aged parents, were dragged away in promifcuous crouds 
to flavery. Thus it is that in every part of his Work, his 
chief pains and art are conftantly employed in painting 
Icenes of milery and horror. But furely there is no need to 
ufe many words, to explode a kind of writing fo mean and 
womanilh. Let us conftder rather, what is the genuine and 
proper chara&er, and what the peculiar ufe, of Hiftory, 

An Hiftorian then, inftead of endeavouring, like the writers 
of Tragedy, to ftrike the reader with admiration or with ter¬ 
ror, inftead of drefling up probable fpeeches, and enumerating 
all the circumftances that might poflibly have followed after 
every accident, fhould be fatisfied with giving a bare relation 
of fuch fadts and difcourfes as really happened, though per¬ 
haps they may contain nothing great or elevated. For the 
nature and deftgn of Tragedy are very different from thofe 
of Hiftory. The bufinefs of the former is, to ftrike and cap¬ 
tivate the minds of the hearers for the prefent moment, by 
fuch reprefentations as are barely probable: whereas Hiftory 
profeffes to give leffons of improvement even to future times, 
by relating fuch difcourfes and events as are ftridlly true. In 
the one therefore, the Probable, though falfe, may be fuffi- 
cient to condudt us to the end in view, which is amufement 
and delight: but the other, whofe proper work is to convey 
inftrudtion, muft be always built on Truth. 

In recounting all thefe difmal accidents, Phylarchus is for 
the moft part filent alfo with refpedt to the caufe and motives 
by which they were occaftoned. And yet, unlefs we are 
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previoufly informed of thefe, it is not poflible to know, whe¬ 
ther the cafe can reafonably lay claim either to our indigna¬ 
tion or our pity. It is, for inftance, a lamentable fpeXacle, 
to fee a free man whipped with rods. But when this is the 
proper punilhment of his crimes, it muft be allowed to have 
happened juftly to him : and whenever it is done for the fake 
of difcipline and reformation, we even applaud thole perfons 
who inflict it. To take away the life of a citizen, is con- 
fldered as a mofl: horrid crime, and fuch as calls for the fe¬ 
vered: vengeance. Yet a man may openly deflroy an adul¬ 
terer or a robber, without any fear of being punifhed for it. 
And thofe who refcue their country from a traitor or a tyrant, 
are even thought worthy of the greateft honours. It is mani- 
feft therefore, that in order to pafs a perfect judgement on 
any adion, inftead of barely contemplating the aX itlelf, we 
fhould examine the caufes that produced it, together with 
the intention and the views of thofe by whom it was done: 
for agreeably to the difference that is found in thefe, the 
action will be likewife different. 

With regard to the faX which occafloned thefe reflexions, 
the truth is as follows. The Mantineans, without any pro¬ 
vocation or excufe, had deferted the Achaean Confederacy, 
and delivered up their country and themfelves, firfl: to the 
iTtolians, and afterwards to Cleomenes, and were joined by 
him to the Lacedaemonian State. In thefe circumftances, 
about four years before the arrival of Antigonus, they were 
conquered by the Achaeans, with the afliftance of a party that 
Aratus had gained within the city. But fo far were they 
from being expofed at this time to any fevere or cruel treat¬ 
ment in refentment of their offence, that on the contrary all 
Greece talked loudly of the hidden change, which feemed to 
have been efleXed in the difpofltion of thefe people towards 
each other. For when Aratus had made himfelf mafler of 
the city, he flriXly forbad his foldiers to touch any of the 
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goods of the inhabitants. And having afterwards called the 
people together, he exhorted them to refume their courage, 
and remain fatisfied in their prefent ftate : for that as long 
as they would confider themfelves as a part of the Achaean 
Government, they might live in perfedt freedom and fecurity. 
An indulgence fo unexpected, and which fo far exceeded all 
their hopes, changed at once the inclinations of the Manti- 
neans. They no longer remembered the friends whom they 
had loft in battle, or the dangers to which themfelves had 
been expofed : but embraced the Achaeans, who fo lately 
were their enemies ; admitted them to their houfes and their 
feafts; and ftrove to exprefs their joy by every adt of hofpita- 
lity and kindnefs. And this indeed was highly reafonable. 
For certainly no people ever fell into the hands of a more 
merciful and more generous enemy : or efcaped, with fo little 
difficulty, from thofe calamities that are efteemed the greateft 
in human life. A happinefs, which they intirely owed to the 
humanity of Aratus and the Achaeans. 

Some time afterwards, this people, being difturbed by fome 
inteftine tumults, and apprehenfive alio of fome danger from 
the Lacedaemonians and JEtolians, requefted from the Achae- 
ans a garrifon for their fecurity. The Achaeans chofe by lot 
three hundred of their own citizens: who all left their coun¬ 
try and their fortunes, and went and redded in Mantinea, to 
watch over the liberties and fafety of that city. They added 
alfo to them a body of two hundred mercenaries. But the 
Mantineans not long afterwards, taking occafion from fome 
new diffenfions which broke out among them, called in the 
Lacedaemonians, delivered their city to them, and killed all 
the Achaeans that were in the place. A Perfidy, more hor¬ 
rible and impious, than can be well exprefled. For though 
they had refolved to difclaim the friendfhip of the Achaeans, 
and forget all the favours which they had received from their 
Republick, yet they ought at leaft to have fent home unhurt 
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thofe troops which they had before admitted as Allies: fince by 
the laws of nations, this indulgence is always granted even to an 
enemy. But the Mantineans refolved to violate thefe laws; in- 
fult the common rights of mankind ; and perpetrate an inex¬ 
piable crime ; that by fuch a conduct, they might be able 
more ftrongly to allure Cleomenes of their zeal and clofe at- 
tachment to his caufe. This a&ion furely might in jufticc 
draw after it the heaviefl refentment. To embrue their 
hands in the blood of thofe, by whom themfelves, when they 
had fallen into their power not long before, were difmifled 
with pardon; and who at this very moment were employed 
in defending the liberties and fafety of their city : what, let 
me afk, would have been the proper punifhment for fuch a 
crime ? It will perhaps be faid, that as foon as they were con¬ 
quered, they fhould have been fold for Haves together with 
their wives and children. But this is no more than what is 
ufually permitted by the laws of war, even againft thofe who 
have not been guilty of any uncommon wickednefs. The Man¬ 
tineans therefore deferved to be treated in fome more rigorous 
manner. And if they had even been involved in all that wretch- 
ednefs which is defcribed at large by Phylarchus, it would 
have been lo far from exciting the Greeks to fympathy and 
compaflion, that on the contrary they muft have applauded 
thofe, who took care not to leave fo great a crime unpunifhed. 
But in truth the whole which they fu fie red was, that their 
goods were pillaged, and the citizens expofed to fale. It is 
clear therefore, that Phylarchus, in order to furprize and 
ftrike the reader, has invented not only a mere heap of falfe- 
hoods, but fuch falfehoods too, as bear not any fhew of pro¬ 
bability: while, through an excefs of ignorance, he makes no 
mention of a fa< 5 t that was coincident with that which he re¬ 
lates, and which might very properly have been connected 
with it. For when the Achaeans, at this very time, had 
taken the town of Tegea by ftorm, they ufed none of the 
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fame feverity towards the inhabitants. Yet if the fuflerings 
of the Mantineans had been the bare effe& of a cruel dif- 
pofition in their enemies, it feems reafonable to fuppofe, that 
the people of Tegea would have been treated alfo with equal 
rigour. But as the Mantineans alone were punilhed with fe* 
verity, it is manifeft beyond all doubt, that the conduct of 
the Achaeans muft of necefllty be afcribed to fome other 
caufe. 

In another place he relates, that Ariftomachus, a man of 
an illuftrious family, defcended from a line of Tyrants, and 
who was himfelf Tyrant of Argos, having fallen alive into the 
hands of Antigonus and the Achaeans, was conduced to Cen- 
chreae, and there put to death in tortures the moft mercilefs 
and cruel, that ever were inflidted upon man. And then, 
after his ufual manner, he goes on to defcribe the loud and 
moving lamentations of the unhappy fufferer, which were 
heard at midnight through all the neighbourhood : that fome 
were ftruck with horror ; while fome doubted of the fadt: 
and that others, inflamed with indignation, ran in crouds to¬ 
wards the houfe from whence the cries proceeded. But let us 
pafs over thefe fcenes of terror and amazement, which have al¬ 
ready been fufliciently expofed. In my judgement then, though 
Ariftomachus had been guilty of no offence againft the Achac- 
ans, the whole tenor of his life, and the wicked tyranny which 
he had exercifed upon his country, might very defervedly have 
drawn upon him the fevereft punifhment. Yet Phylarchus, 
with defign to throw a greater fplendour on his charadter, and 
more efledtually to raife the indignation of the reader, de¬ 
clares, not only that he was himfelf a Tyrant, but that he 
was defcended alfo from a race of Tyrants: an accufiition in 
itfelf the heavieft, that can be well conceived. For the very 
Name of Tyrant includes the full extent of wickednefs ; and 
implies the commiftion of every kind of crime which man can 
perpetrate. But in truth if he had been forced to fuffer the 
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moft cruel punifhment, as this Hiftorian relates, he never coulcl 
have made by it a due atonement for the tranfa&ions of one 
{ingle day : the day, when Aratus entered Argos with a body 
of Achzeans, and glorioufty exerted all his efforts, to reftore li¬ 
berty to the city ; but was forced at laft to retire, becaufe his 
party within the walls were reftrained from joining him, 
through apprehenfion of the Tyrant. For Ariftomachus, on 
pretence that the inhabitants were fecretly engaged in the de¬ 
sign, and had favoured the entrance of the Achaeans, feized 
eighty of the chief among the citizens, and caufed them to be 
put to death in torture, even before the eyes of their friends 
and families. 

I forbear to relate the whole of his flagitious life, with the 
crimes which his anceftors before him had committed. The 
talk would be too tedious. If at laft then he was forced to 
fufter in fome degree that cruel treatment which he had prac - 
tifed againft others, this furely cannot be efteemed too fevcre 
or fhocking. It ftiould rather raife our indignation, if fuch a 
man had died, without being firft expofed to any kind of ven¬ 
geance or calamity. Nor ought it to be cenfured as an in- 
ftance of injuftice in Antigonus and Aratus, that when they 
had fairly taken him in war, they put him to death in tor¬ 
ture ; ftnce, if they had treated him with the fame feverity 
even during the time of peace, the adion mu ft have been ap¬ 
plauded by all men of fenfe. 

But if, beftdes his other crimes, he was guilty likewife of 
the worft ingratitude and perfidy towards the Achseans, what 
punifhment will he then be thought to have deferved? Yet 
this was in truth the fa<5h For when the death of Demetrius 
had left him naked and defencelefs, fo that he was conftrain- 
ed to lay down his fovereignty, he found, beyond all his 
Hopes, a fafe and honourable refuge in the generous clemency 
of the Achseans : who not only covered him from the punifh- 
ment that was due to his paft Tyranny, but'received him into 
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their Republick, and even yielded to him the greateft honours 
of the State: for he was raifed to be their General and Prse- 
tor. But no fooner had he conceived fome hopes of recover- 
ing again his former fortune by the afiiftance of Cleomenes, 
than he forgot at once all the kindnefs that had been {hewn 
towards him ; feparated his country from the Confederacy; 
and joined himfelf to the enemy, at the very time when the 
Achaeans were in greateft want of his afiiftance. After fuch a 
bafenefs, inftead of being put to a cruel death by night at 
Cenchreag, as Phylarchus relates, he fhould rather have been 
led through all the towns of Peloponnefus, expofed to every 
kind of torture and indignity, and afterwards have been de¬ 
prived of life. But in truth, this man, after all his wickednefs, 

thrown into the fea, for fome crimes that he com¬ 
mitted during his ftay at Cenchreag. 

This Hiftorian feems to have been perfuaded, that aCts of 
violence or injuftice were thofe which chiefly merited his at¬ 
tention. Hence it is that he exaggerates, and relates in the 
fulleft and moft pathetick manner, the fufferings of the Man- 

but makes no mention of that glorious firmnefs, 
which appeared in the conduCt of the Megalopolitans at this 
conjuncture. As if Hiftory fhould rather be employed in de¬ 
ferring bad aCtions, than thofe that are laudable and virtuous: 
or that the reader would find lefs matter of inftruCtion, in 
fuch examples as deferve to be admired and imitated, than in 
thofe which are fit only to be detefted and avoided. In his 
account of the taking Megalopolis, he relates, that Cleo¬ 
menes not only preferved the town from being pillaged, but 
fent letters alfo to the Megalopolitans, who had retired to 
Meflene, and offered to reftore their city to them, on con¬ 
dition only that they would embrace his interefts. And this is 
done, with defign to extol the magnanimity of Cleomenes, 
and his moderation towards his enemies. He then adds; 
that the Megalopolitans refufed to hear the letters to the end, 
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and were hardly reftrained from ftoning the meffengers who 
brought them. But here his relation is concluded. With refpeCt 
to all that fhould afterwards have followed, he is intirely filent: 
negledting the mod fair occafion, of performing that which is 
indeed the peculiar work of Hiftory: I mean, the talk of record- 
ing a great and noble in dance of uncommon conftancy and refo- 
lution, and of recommending it to our praife and imitation. 
For if every publick teftimony, by which we declare our affec¬ 
tion and fteady zeal for the interefts of our allies, be efteemed a 
thing highly laudable and virtuous; if thofe, who can fee their 
country wafted, or choofe to fuftain the miferies of a ftege, 
rather than defert their friends, be thought worthy not only 
of applaufe, but of the greateft rewards and honours; what 
then muft be our opinion of the Megalopolitans ? how admi¬ 
rable their condudt; and how great their character ? They 
faw their lands laid wafte and pillaged by Cleomenes ; and 
themfelves conftrained to abandon all their territory, for their 
attachment to the interefts of the Achaeans. Yet when beyond 
all hope they might have been again reftored to their city and 
former fortunes, they chofe ftill to be deprived of their eftates, 
theirfepulchres, temples, country; the deareft and moft valu¬ 
able pofleflions, of all that belong to man ; rather than betray 
that faith, by which they had bound themfelves to their allies. 
Can any thing be conceived more great and generous, than 
fuch a refolution ? Or could any aCtion better have deferved 
the attention of an hiftorian ; or have been more proper and 
effectual to excite his readers, punctually to obfervc all treaties, 
and to concur with their allies, in all things that may 
ftrengthen their confederacy, and fix their government upon 
folid grounds ? But Phylarchus paffes over the whole in 
filence : blind to merit the moft illuftrious ; and through 

want of judgement unable to difeern, what aClions beft de¬ 
ferved his notice. 

In another place he affrms, that the Lacedaemonians gained 
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a booty of fix thoufand Talents from the fpoils of Megalo¬ 
polis : and that two thoufand of them were, by the cuftom- 
;uy diftribution, allotted to Cleomenes. It muft furely feem 
a matter of furprize, that this writer fhould thus be found to 
want even that common knowledge, concerning the wealth 
and abilities of the Greeks, with which every Hiftorian fhould 
efpecially be acquainted. For, not to fpeak of thofe cala¬ 
mitous times, in which the fortunes of this people were con¬ 
tinually wafted by their wars againft the kings of Macedon, 
and by civil wars among themfelves; I may venture to de¬ 
clare, that even in the prefent age, when they live together in 
perfed peace and union, and poflefs all things in the greateft 
plenty, the fale of all the effeds and riches of the whole pro¬ 
vince of Peloponnefus, the inhabitants alone excepted, would 
by no means be fufficient to produce fo large a fum. That 
this is no vain furmife, but an opinion founded upon truth 
and reafon, will rnoft evidently appear, if we confider only 
the following fad, which is well eftablifhed in hiftory, and 
Efficiently known to all. When the Athenians, in conjundi- 
on with the Thebans, defigned to attack the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans, and had raifed an army of ten thoufand men, with a 
fleet of a hundred Triremes ; in order to defray the ex- 
pences of the war, it was refolved to impofe a tribute, propor¬ 
tioned to the eftate of every citizen. For this purpofe, when 
an eftimate had been made of all the wealth and goods, the 
houfes and lands of Attica, the whole was found to amount 
to no more than five thoufand, feven hundred, and fifty Ta¬ 
lents. From hence then we may very reafonably colled the 
truth of what I have affirmed concerning the people of Pelo- 

regard to the fpoils of Megalopolis, we never can 
fuppofe with any fhew of probability, that they exceeded, 
even at the higheft valuation, three hundred Talents: fince 
it is acknowledged, that the greater part, as well of the flaves 
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as free citizens, elcaped to Meflene. With refpe£fc to this 
opinion likewise, the following inftance muft be allowed to be 
decilive. The Mantineans, both in wealth and numbers, are 
confefled even by Phylarchus himfelt to be inferior to none of 
the people of Arcadia. Yet when their city was furrender- 
ed after a liege, fo that not a fingle perfon could efcape, 
nor any part of their effe&s be ealily concealed, the whole va¬ 
lue of the plunder, with the inhabitants themfelves included, 
amounted to no greater fum than that which I have men¬ 
tioned . 

What he afterwards relates, is ftill more wonderful. That 
ten days before the a&ion, a meffenger came from Ptolemy, 
to acquaint Cleomenes that the King would no longer furnifh 
money for the war, but advifed him to make peace with An- 
tigonus: and that Cleomenes, when he had received this mef- 
fage, refolved immediately to force the enemy to a battle, be¬ 
fore the troops fhould be informed of what had happened; 
becaufe he was by no means able from his own revenues to fup- 
port and pay the army. Yet if Cleomenes had fo lately gain¬ 
ed fix thoufand Talents, he fur palled even Ptolemy himfelf 
in wealth. And if he had polfelTed three hundred only, he 
might ftill have fuftained the war againft Antigonus, without 
any difficulty or diftrefs. To affirm therefore, that Cleome¬ 
nes was matter oi fo great riches, and at the fame time to de¬ 
clare, that he depended intirely on king Ptolemy for the 
necettary charges of the war, is a fault fo grofs, that it be¬ 
trays the greatett want of judgement and capacity. Ab- 
furdities of the fame kind with thofe that have been mention- 

0 

ed, are every where to be found in this Hiftorian: not in his 
accounts of tliefe times only, but in every part of his per¬ 
formance. But thefe, which I have here examined, will be 
fufficient for the prefent purpofe. 

A a 
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A Fter the redu&ion of Megalopolis, and while Antigonus 

lay in winter quarters in the city of Argos, Cleomenes, 
having drawn his troops together in the beginning of the 
Spring, and encouraged them as the occafton required, im¬ 
mediately began his march, and threw himfelf into the midft 
of the Argian territory, with deftgn to lay wafte and plun¬ 
der it. This ftep was thought by many to be much too bold 
and hazardous : becaufe the entrance to the country lay 
through pafles that were very ftrong and difficult. But others, 
of a better judgement, were perfuaded that the attempt was 
both wife and fafe. For Cleomenes was in the firft place well 
affured, that as the Macedonian forces were now difmifled, 
his march into the Province would be perfectly fecure from 
danger. He confidered alfb, that when the inhabitants of 
Argos ffiould behold the country wafted to their very walls, 
they would not fail to exprefs their difcontent by loud cla¬ 
mours againft Antigonus: that, if this Prince, unable to with- 
ftand the reproaches of the multitude, ffiould draw out his 
troops and venture on a battle, the Lacedaemonians might be 
lure to gain an eafy vi&ory : and on the other hand, if Anti¬ 
gonus ffiould remain unmoved, and ftill keep himfelf behind 
the walls, he hoped at leaft that the attempt itfelf would ferve 
to check the fpirits of the enemy, and raife the courage of his 
own troops; and that afterwards he might retreat with fafety. 
The event fully anfwercd all his expectations. The people, 
enraged to fee their country ruined, ran together in crouds, 
and threw out bitter inveCtives againft the King. But An¬ 
tigonus fupported all their infults with fuch fteadinefs as was 
worthy of a General and a Prince : and being determined not 
to fuffer any motives to prevail againft the dictates of fenfe and 
reafon, he remained quiet within the city. Cleomenes there¬ 
fore, 
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fore, purfuing his defign, wafted all the country : and having 
ftruck the enemy with no fmall terror, and greatly animated 
his own troops againft the future dangers of the war, he re¬ 
turned back to Sparta without any lofs. 

On the approach of fummer, when the Macedonians and 
Achasans had again taken the field, Antigonus began his 
march with all the forces, and directed his route towards La¬ 
conia. His army was compofed of a Phalanx of Macedoni¬ 
ans, which confifted of ten thoufand men: of three thoufand 
Macedonian Peltaftze, and three hundred Horfe : one thoufand 
Agrianians: as many Gauls: of other mercenaries, three 
thoufand Foot and three hundred Horfe: the fame number 
of Achreans, all feleCt men : with a thoufand Megalopolitans, 
armed after the Macedonian manner, and commanded by Cerci- 
das, a citizen of Megalopolis. Among the allies, the Boeotians 
fent two thoufand Foot, and two hundred Horfe: the Epi- 
rots, one thoufand Foot, and fifty Horfe : and the Acarna- 
nians, the fame number. Befides thefe, there were fixteen 
hundred Illyrians, under the command of Demetrius of Pha¬ 
ros. So that the whole army confifted of about twenty-eight 
thoufand Foot, and twelve hundred Horfe. 

Cleomenes, in expectation that the enemy would advance 
towards him, fecured the other pafiages, by placing guards, 
cutting down trees, and cafting up intrenchments, and then 
went and incamped near the place called Selafia with all his 
forces, which amounted to twenty thoufand men. For he 
had rightly judged, that this was the fide, by which Anti¬ 
gonus would attempt to force his entrance. This Pafs is 
formed by two mountains, Eva and Olympus. Between them 
runs the river Oenus; along the banks of which lies the road 
to Sparta. Cleomenes, having thrown up an intrenchment 
before thefe mountains, ftationed the allies upon mount Eva, 
under the command of his brother Euclidas ■ while himfelf 
took his poft upon Olympus, with the Lacedemonians and 
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one part of the mercenaries. The reft of the mercenaries, to¬ 
gether with the Cavalry, were difpofed in the plain below, on 
both fides of the road, along the river. 

When Antigonus arrived, and had feen the ftrength of the 
polls in which the enemy were lodged, and that Cleomenes 
had afiigned to every part of his army the ftation that was 
moft commodious for it, with fo true a fkill and judgement, 
that the whole, being equally prepared both for attack and 
for defence, feemed not unlike to a company of Gladiators, 
all Handing in their proper attitudes, and ready to engage; 
in a word, when he had feen, not only that the troops were 
difpofed in the moft advantageous manner to receive an ene¬ 
my, but that the camp alfo was fo ftrong on every fide, that 
it could not be attacked without great danger ; he refolved 
to remain for fome time quiet, and not yet attempt to draw 
the enemy to a battle. He fixed his camp therefore at a mode¬ 
rate diftance from them ; having the river Gorgylus in his 
front. 

In this fituation he remained for fome days ; examining 
with great attention the nature and the fituation of the feveral 
pofts, as well as the ftrength, temper, and condition of the 
armies. Sometimes, by making a fhew of having fome de- 
fign, he alarmed the expectations of the enemy, and made 
them attentive to his motions. But he foon found, that all 
his arts and ftratagems were ufelefs. For fuch was the care 
and vigilance of Cleomenes, who was ftill upon his guard 
wherever the danger feemed to threaten, that every part of 
the camp was fecure from infult. At laft thefe Generals, 
whom nature feemed to have formed alike both in fentiments 
and courage, agreed by joint content to make the experiment 
of a decifive action. 

To the forces that were ftationed upon mount Eva, Anti¬ 
gonus oppofed the Macedonians who were armed with brazen 
bucklers, and the Illyrians, ranged together in alternate co¬ 
horts, 
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horts, and commanded by Alexander the Ton of Acmetns, 
and by Demetrius of Pharos. The fecondJine was compofed 
of the Acarnanians and Cretans: who were followed by two 
thoufand Achteans, as a body of referve. The Cavalry, un¬ 
der the command of Alexander, was ranged along the river, 
opposite to the Cavalry of the enemy ; and was fupported by 
a thoufand Achaean Foot, and the fame number of Megalo- 
politans. The King himfelf, with the Macedonians and the 
mercenaries, conduced the attack againfl Cleomenes upon 
mount Olympus. The mercenaries compofed the firft line; 
and after them followed the Macedonians, formed in the dou¬ 
ble Phalanx, one part of which was ranged behind the other: 
for the narrownefs of the ground would admit no other dif- 
pofition. The Illyrians, who had palled the river in the 
night, and flood in order, covered from the fight of the ene¬ 
my, at the foot of mount Eva, were commanded to march 
up the mountain and begin the attack, as foon as they fhould 
fee an Enfign of linen raifed upon mount Olympus : and the 
fignal for the Cavalry and the Megalopolitans, was to be a 
Vefl of purple, hoifled near the King. 

When the time of the attack was come, the neceflary orders 
diflributed among the troops, and the fignal given to the Illy¬ 
rians, they immediately all fhewed themfelves, and marched 
up the mountain to charge the enemy. But the light-armed 
forces, that were placed among the Cavalry of Cleomenes, hav¬ 
ing obferved that the Achteans, as they were labouring to gain 
the fummit of the hill, were not covered or fupported from 
behind, advanced and fell fuddenly upon their rear. And thus 
thefe troops, having Euclidas above them, ready to attack their 
front, and being at the fame time prefled by the mercenaries 
behind, who ran forwards to the charge with great force and 
fury, were thrown into extreme danger. Philopcemen of 
Megalopolis, perceiving what had happened, and being well 
aware of the confequences of it, communicated his apprehen- 
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lions to the Generals. And when thefe paid no regard to his 
advice, becaufe he was at that time extremely young, and 
had born no command in the army, he called aloud to his 
countrymen to follow him, and threw himfelf brifkly upon the 
Cavalry of the enemy. The mercenaries, that were engaged 
with the rear, hearing the noife, and feeing what had hap¬ 
pened, immediately left the charge, and hallened back again to 
their former port:, to fupport and a ft! ft their Cavalry. By this 
means the Illyrians, Macedonians, and the reft of the troops that 
were marching up the mountain, being freed from the obftacle 
that had embarafled and retarded them, advanced boldly 
againft the enemy. So that the fuccefs, which afterwards was 
gained on this fide againft Euclid as, was intirely to be afcribed 
to the difcernment and wife conduct of Philopcemen. And 
it is reported, that when the battle was ended, Antigonus, 
diftembling his knowledge of the truth, demanded of Alex¬ 
ander, who commanded the Cavalry, why he had begun the 
combat before the ftgnal was made for it: and that when 
Alexander denied that he had done it, and faid that a young 
man, a Megalopolitan, had given the charge in oppofition to 
his orders, the King replied; “ That young man then, by 
feizing the proper time for a&ion, performed the part of a 
prudent and experienced General, and You, the General, 
the part of an ignorant young man.” 

With regard to Euclidas, he totally negle&ed the advan¬ 
tages which his fituation gave him. For when he faw the enemy 
afcending the hill towards him, he fhould in prudence have 
advanced, and met them on the way ; fhould have fallen 
upon them, and difturbed their ranks; and afterwards have 
retired again to the top of the hill. And thus, when he had 
firft fpread diforder through the ranks, and taken from them 
that fuperiority, which was peculiar to their arms, and to the 
manner in which they were ranged in battle, he might then, 
with the advantage of his poft, have gained an eafy vi&ory 

againft 
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againfl them. But fo far was he from purfuing any of thefe 
meafures, that on the contrary his troops flood ftill in their 
firft ftation, as if allured of conqueft ; and Teemed to have 
been perTuaded, that if the enemy were permitted to gain the 
fummit, this would only ferve to render their flight back again 
more precipitate and fatal. But the event proved different 
from their expeditions. For as the enemy advanced againfl; 
them in clofe order, their ranks being all intire, Euclidas, 
for want of fuflicient room behind for his army to retire or 
change their place, was thrown into the greateft difficulties, 
and forced to maintain the fight upon the very edge of the hill. 
In this fltuation, his troops could not long ffand againfl th6 
heavy arms and unbroken difpofftion of the enemy : but, as 
the Illyrians ftill preftfed forwards, they ftill gave ground be¬ 
fore them,, and were at laft conftrained to take their flight 
along the fteep and craggy ftdes of the mountain. Their dis¬ 
order was then complete, and a .general rout cnfucd. 

During this time, the Cavalry on both Tides were engaged. 
The Achreans, whofe liberty was efpecially the fiibjed of the 
conteft, all exerted their braveft efforts. But Pliilopcemen 
iignalized himfelf above the reft: and when his horfe was 
killed under him in the a&ion, he continued ftill to fight on 
foot, till he had received a wound which palled through both 
his thighs. 

The two Kings began the combat upon mount Olympus 
with the light-armed troops and mercenaries, which amount¬ 
ed on either fide to about five thoufand men. The a&ion, 
which was fometimes general, and fometimes maintained in 
parties, was remarkably warm and vigorous. For as the 
troops remembered that they flood beneath the eyes ol their 
refpedivc Sovereigns, and in full fight of both the armies, 
rank with rank, and man with man, all fuftained the fight 
with the utmoft bravery and fpirit. But when Cleomencs 
perceived, that his Brother was intircly routed, and that the 
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Cavalry in the plain began to give ground likewife, being ap¬ 
prehensive that the enemy would Soon attack him from every 
quarter, he refolved to level all his works, and draw out his 
forces in Iront on one fide of the camp. The trumpets on 
both fides gave the Signal for the light-armed troops to retire 
from the fpace that was between the armies. The Phalanxes 
come forwards with loud cries, turn their fpcars, and advance 
to the charge. The difpute was long and obftinate. Some¬ 
times the Macedonians were repulfed by the bravery and vi¬ 
gour of the Lacedemonians: and fometimes thefe gave 
ground, unable to Stand againft the fhock of the Macedo¬ 
nian Phalanx. At laft the troops of Antigonus, crouding 
clofe together the points of all their fpears, and advancing 
againft the enemy with all that weight and violence which are 
peculiar to the double Phalanx, forced them out of their in- 
trenchments. The whole army fled in diforder, and a gene¬ 
ral {laughter enfued. But Cleomencs, with a few horfemen 
that attended him, efcaped to Sparta, and from thence, as 
foon as night came on, went down to Gythium: and finding 
there fome veflels, which by his orders had been long kept in 
readinefs againft all accidents, he prefently embarked, toge¬ 
ther with his friends, and failed away to Alexandria. 


Antigonus made himfelf mafter of Sparta upon his firft ap¬ 


proach. 


He treated the inhabitants with the greateft genero- 


fity and clemency, and reftored to them their ancient govern¬ 
ment. But fome days afterwards, having received informa¬ 
tion, that the Illyrians had entered Macedon, and were plun¬ 
dering the country, he left the city, and directed his march 


back again with all his forces. 


So contrary are the events of 


things to all human forefight, even in affairs of the greateft 
moment. For if Cleomenes had declined a battle but for a 


few days only, or if after his retreat he had remained at 
Sparta, in expectation of fome favourable accident, he might 
ftill have held pofleflion of his kingdom. 

Antigonus, 
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Antigonus, arriving at Tegea, reftored the city to it’s for¬ 
mer (late. Two days afterwards, he came to Argos, and was 
prefen t at the Nemean Games. And when he had there re¬ 
ceived, both from the Achaean Republick in general, and from 
every particular city, fuch applaufe and honours as might 
ferve to render his name illuftrious to all pofterity, he conti¬ 
nued his march in hade towards Macedon ; furprized the 
Illyrians in the country; engaged them in battle ; and gave 
them an intire defeat. But the cries and fhouts which he 
made with more than ufual vehemence, to animate his foldiers 
during the time of the adtion, were followed by a great difcharge 
of blood ; which threw him into a diforder, that was fatal to 
him in a fhort time after. Thus were the Greeks deprived of 
a Prince, upon whom they had built the higheft expectations r 
not fo much on account of his /kill in war ; as becaufe he had 
fhewn himfelf, in all his condudt, to be a man of ftridt inte¬ 
grity, and a true friend to virtue. At his death, he left the 
kingdom to Philip the fon of Demetrius. 

As thefe tranfadtions are connedted with the period from 
whence I am to begin my Hiftory, I judged it to be proper, 
or rather neceflary, in purfuing my fir ft defign, to relate them 
copioufly and diftindtly ; that it might be from thence di- 
fcerned, what was at that time the condition of the Macedo¬ 
nians and the Greeks. About the fame time, Ptolemy alfo 
died of fome dileafe ; and Ptolemy Philopator fucceeded to his 
kingdom. Seleucus, the fon of Seleucus Callinicus who was 
alfo furnamed Pogon, being likewife dead, his Brother Antio- 
chus reigned in Syria. For it is remarkable, that as thofe who 
firft obtained thele kingdoms after Alexander, I mean Seleu¬ 
cus, Ptolemy, and Lyfimachus, all left the world in the hun¬ 
dred-twenty-fourth Olympiad, fo the Princes juft now men¬ 
tioned died all together likewife in the hundred-thirty- 
mnth. 

Thus then have we finifhed the foundation of our Hiftory, 
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and fhewn in the courfe of this Introdu&ion, at what time, in 
what manner, and upon what pretences, the Romans, after 
they had fubdued the feveral parts of Italy, began firft to ex¬ 
tend their views abroad, and even contended with the Car¬ 
thaginians for the empire of the fea ; and have alfo fully ex¬ 
plained the condition and former fortunes, of the Greeks, 
Macedonians, and Carthaginians. As we are now therefore 
arrived at the point which we had at firft in view, the com¬ 
mencement of the Social War in Greece, of the War of An- 
nibal againft the Romans, and of that between the Kings of 
Afia for the Sovereignty of Ccele-fyria, we fhall here clofe this 
Book; having brought to their conclufion the Tranfa&ions. 
which immediately preceded thefe wars, and feen the deaths. 

of all the Princes who conducted them* 


the 





THE 




I T was mentioned in the firft of the two preceding Books, 

that we had fixed the beginning of our Hiftory, at the 
commencement of the Social War; the War of Annibal; 
and that between Antiochus and Ptolemy, for the fovereignty 
of Ccele-fyria. In the fame Book, we took occafion alfo to 
explain the reafons that inclined us to look back to an earlier 
age, and to relate, in the way of Introduction, the chief of 
thofe tranfaCtions which preceded this period. We now go 
on to give a clear and diftinCt defcription of thefe wars; to¬ 
gether with the caufes, to which they owed both their rife 
and greatnefs: but fhall firft premife a fhort account of the 
defign and fubjeCt of our Work. 

The chief intention then of this Hiftory is to fhew, at 
what time, in what manner, and from what caufes, the 
whole known World became fubjeCt to the Roman power. 
And fince this great event had a known beginning, and is 
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allowed to have been completed likewife in a determinate 
courfe of time, it will be ufeful firft to recapitulate all the 
chief tranfa&ions, which paffed between the commencement 
of it and it’s completion. From this method, the reader will 
be able to acquire at once a right conception of all that we 
have undertaken to defcribe. For in the ftudy of hiftory, as 
in every other kind of fcience* as a general view of the 
whole enables the mind to form a truer judgement on the fe- 
vcral parts, fo on the other hand, a diftin<ft furvey of all the 
parts is alio no lefs necefiary for the right comprehenlion of 
the whole. We have already fufficiently explained the general 
form and purpofe of our Work, and fhewn the bounds of it’s 
extent. With regard to the feveral parts, the firft in order 
are the wars juft mentioned; the laft, the fubverfion of the 
Macedonian Empire: and thefe together include a period of 
fifty-three years; which, in the number of great and won¬ 
derful events that were then produced, far furpaffes any equal 
portion of time before it. In relating thefe tranfaftions, we 
fhall obforve the following order; beginning at the hundred- 
fortieth Olympiad. 

Having firft explained the caufes of the war between the 
Carthaginians and the Romans, which is moft frequently call¬ 
ed the War of Annibal, we fhall fliew, in what manner this- 
General entered Italy, and gave fo great a fhock to the em¬ 
pire of the Romans, that they began to fear, that they fhould 
foon be difpofieffed even of their proper country and feat of 
government: while their enemies, elate with a fuccefs, which 
had exceeded all their hopes, were perfuaded that Rome it- 
folf muft fall, as foon as they fhould once appear before it. 
We then fhall fpeak of the alliance that was made by Philip* 
with the Carthaginians, as foon as he had ended his war with 
the fEtolians, and fettled the affairs of Greece. Next will 1 
follow the difputes between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philopator, 
and the war that enfued between them for the foveveignty of 
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Goele-fyria ; together with the war, which Prufias and the 
Rhodians made upon the people of Byzantium ; with defign 
to force them to defift from exa&ing certain duties, which 
they were accuftomed to demand from all veflels that failed 
into the Pontus. In this place we fhall paufe awhile, to take 
a view of the form and conffitution of the Roman Govern¬ 
ment : and in the courfe of our inquiry (hall endeavour to de¬ 
mon ftrate, that the peculiar temperament and fpirit of their Re- 
publick fupplied the chief and moft effe&ual means, by which 
this people were enabled, not only to acquire the fovereignty 
of Italy and Sicily, and to reduce the Gauls and Spaniards to 
their yoke, but to fubdue the Carthaginians alfo, and when 
they had completed this great conqueft, to form the projedt 
of obtaining Univerfal Empire. We fhall add likewife a 
fhort digreilion, concerning the fate of Hiero’s kingdom in 
Sicily: and afterwards go on to fpeak of thofe commotions 
that were raifed in ./Egypt, after the death of Ptolemy, by- 
Philip and Antiochus: the wicked arts, by which thofe 
Princes attempted to fhare between themfelves the dominions- 
of the infant King: and the manner, in which the former 
of them invaded ./Egypt, Samos, and Caria ; and the latter, 
Coele-fyria and Phoenicia. We then fhall make a general re¬ 
capitulation of all that was tranlhdted by the Carthaginians 
and the Romans, in Spain, Sicily, and Afric ? and from' 
thence fhall again remove the hiftory to Greece, which now 
became the feene of new diforders. And having firft run- 
through the naval battles of Attalus and the Rhodians againfl 
king Philip, we fhall next deferibe the war that followed be¬ 
tween the Romans and this Prince ; together with the caujfcs,, 
eirenmfiances, and conclufion of it. After thefe events,, 
we fhall relate, in what manner the ./Etolians, urged by their 
refentment, called Antiochus from Afia> and' gave occafion- 
to the war between the Achseans and the Romans. And 
having, explained the caufe3 of that war., and feen the en¬ 
trance 
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trance of Antiochus into Europe, we fhall then fhew the 
manner in which he fled back again from Greece; and after¬ 
wards, when he had fuffered an intire defeat, was forced to 
abandon all the country on this flde of mount Taurus. Next 
will follow the vi&ories, by which the Romans gave an ef¬ 
fectual check to the infolence of the Gauls; fecured to them- 
felves the fovereignty of the citerior Afla ; and delivered the 
people of that country from the dread of being again expofed 
to the violence and favage fury of thofe barbarians. We 
fhall then give fome account of the misfortunes, in which the 
jTtolians and Cephallenians were involved; and of the war, 
which Eumenes fuftained againfl: Pruflas and the Gauls of 
Greece: together with that of Ariarathes againfl; Pharnaces. 
And after fome difcourfe concerning the union, and form of 
government, of the confederate cities of Peloponnefus, which 
will be attended alfo with fome remarks upon the growth and 
flourifhing condition of the Republick of the Rhodians, we 
fhall, in the lafl: place, take a fhort review of all that has 
been before related ; and conclude the whole with the ex¬ 
pedition of Antiochus Epiphancs into iEgypt, and the War 
with Perfeus, which was followed by the intire fubverfion of 
the Macedonian Empire. 

In the courfe of thefe events, we fhall be able clearly to 
difcern, by what kind of conduct the Romans gradually en¬ 
larged the limits of their power, till they had gained the fove¬ 
reignty of the World. Now, if the bare contemplation of 
good and ill fuccefs could of itfelf enable us to form a right 
judgement on the conduCl either of States or private men, wc 
ihould here clofe our Hiftory, agreeably to our firfl: deflgn. 
For the period of fifty-three years, which contains the whole 
progrefs and advancement of the Roman greatnefs, is here 
concluded : and from this time, as all were ready to acknow¬ 
ledge, nothing more remained, than to receive laws from this 
Republick, and yield an abfolute fubmiflion to it’s fway. But 
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the view only of the manner in which wars are terminated 
can never lead us into a complete and perfect knowledge, 
either of the conquerors, or the conquered nations: lince in 
many inftances, the rnoft eminent and fignal victories, through 
an injudicious ufe and application of them, have proved fatal 
and pernicious; as on the other hand, the heavieft ills of for¬ 
tune, when fupported with conftancy and courage, are fre¬ 
quently converted into great advantage. On this account, it , 
will be ufeful likewife to review the policy, which the Ro¬ 
mans afterwards obferved, in governing the countries that 
were thus fubdued; and to confider alio, what were the fen- 
timents of the conquered States, with refpeCt to the conduct 
of their maflers: at the fame time defcribing the various cha¬ 
racters and inclinations of particular men, and laying open 
their tempers and deligns, as well in private life, as in the 
affairs of government. From thefe inquiries, the people of 
the prefent times will be enabled to difcern, how far their in- 
tereft requires them to continue ftill in their dependance on 
the Romans: and pofterity may alfo fully underftand the 
whole civil policy of this great Republick, and pafs a right 
judgement on it’s defects and excellencies. And from hence 
indeed will arife the chief advantages, that are to be expected 
from this Hiftory, with regard both to the prefent, and to 
future times. For it ought never to be fuppoled, either by 
thofe who prelide in States, or thofe who are willing to de¬ 
cide with truth concerning the manner in which they are ad- 
miniftered, that the foie end of making war is victory. No 
wife man ever attacked his neighbours, for the fake only of 
returning fuperior from the field. The defign of navigation 
is not barely to be tranfported from place to place. Nor is 
any art or fcience praClifed, with a view limply to acquire a 
knowledge in it. In all human actions, there is ftill foine 
end propofed, either of pleafure, honour, or advantage, 
confequent to our pains .and labour. To render therefore 

this 
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this Hiftory complete and perfect, it will be neceflary to lay 
open and explain the circumfiances and condition of each fe- 
veral people, from the time when the conteft was decided 
which gave to the Romans the fovereignty of the world, to 
the rife of new commotions and diforders. And as thefe too 
were of great importance, and attended with many uncom¬ 
mon incidents • and as I was myfelf engaged in the execution 
of fome of them, in the conduct and contrivance of others, 
and was an eye-witnefs of almoft all; I fhall undertake the 
talk of relating them at large, and begin as it were another 
Hiftory. The chief of thefe tranfadlions were, the expe¬ 
ditions of the Romans againft the Celtiberians and Vacaeans: 
the war which the Carthaginians made againft Maflanifta, a 
fovereign prince of Afric: and that- between Attalus and 
Pruflas in Alia. We fhall alfo fee the manner, in which 
Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, was driven from his domi¬ 
nions by Orofernes, aflifted by Demetrius ; and again by his 
own addrefs recovered his paternal rights. We fhall fee De¬ 
metrius the fon of Seleucus, after he had reigned twelve years 
in Syria, deprived of his kingdom and his life, by the con- 
fpiracy of the other Kings. About the fame time, the Ro¬ 
mans abfolved thofe Greeks, that were accufed of having fe- 
cretly excited the war of Perfeus, and permitted them to re¬ 
turn to their own country. And not long afterwards the 
fame Romans made war again upon the Carthaginians: at 
firft intending to force them to remove the feat of their Re- 
publick ; but afterwards with defign to exterminate both their 
name and government, for reafons which I fhall there en¬ 
deavour to explain. And laftly, when the Macedonians had 
about this time broken their alliance with the Romans, and 
the Lacedaemonians were alfo feparated from the Pelopon- 
nefian League, the ill fate of Greece received at once both it’s 
beginning and full acpomplifhment, in the lofs of the com¬ 
mon liberty, 


Such 
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Such is the defign of this Work : which, with the favour¬ 
able aid of fortune, I hope to carry to it’s deftined end. But 
if my expectation fhould be fruitrated, either through the 
fhortnefs of my life, or the infirmities that are incident to 
mankind, yet I am perfuaded that a fubjedt fo curious and 
important annot fail to excite the attention of many able 
writers, who will efteem it a talk well worthy of their pains, 
to finilh what I lhall leave imperfect. 

As we have thus enumerated all the chief events of which 
we intend to treat, and given the reader a juft conception 
both of the general plan of our Work, and of it’s feveral 
parts, it is now time to remember what we have propoled, 
and to enter upon the beginning of our Subjed. 






Mong the Writers that have tranfmitted to us the 
hiftory of Annibal, there are fome who affign two 
caules of the fecond war between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans. The firft, they fay, was the liege of Saguntum ; and 
the other, the paflage of the Carthaginians over the river Ibe- 
rus, in diced breach of treaties. Now, that thefe two inci¬ 
dents were the beginning of the war, I lhall readily allow: 
but by no means that they were the caufes of it. It might 
with equal reafon be affirmed, that the firft irruption of Alex¬ 
ander into Alia, was the caufe of his war againft the Perlians; 
and the arrival of Antiochus with an army at Demetrias, the 


caiife of that war which followed with the Romans. 


Yet 


nothing can be more abfurd or falfe. For it is certain that 
Alexander, and indeed his Father Philip, had long before 
this time formed the projed of an expedition into Perfia, and 
made great preparations for it: and the iEtolians likewile were 
no lefs fixed in their defign to excite a war againft the Ro¬ 
mans, before Antiochus came into Greece. Such miftakes 
arife from not remembering, that a diftin&ion fhould be al¬ 
ways made between the caufe and pretext, and the beginning. 


C c 


of 
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of a war; and that the firft of thefe are in order always ante¬ 
cedent to the latter. To fpeak juftly, the beginning is the firft 
ftep towards the execution of any project, after it has been deter¬ 
mined. The caufe is previous to all determination. It is fome- 
thing that firft fuggefts the project to the mind; that inclines 
us to examine it; to deliberate, determine, and at laft to carry it 
into execution. I will endeavour more clearly to explain my 
meaning, by the following examples. The caufes of the war 
againft the Perfians are obvious, and eafy to be underftood. The 
firft was the retreat of the Greeks under the command of Xeno¬ 
phon ; who, in their return from the upper provinces of Afia, 
traverfed the whole country of their enemies, without being en¬ 
countered by any force that was able to ftand before them. The 
other was, the irruption of Agefilaus, King of Sparta, into Afia; 
where he found no ftrength fufficient to obftrudt his progrefs: 
though indeed the troubles, that were then raifed in Greece, 
conftrained him to abandon his defigns, and return back 
again without performing any action of importance. For 
Philip, having revolved thefe things in his mind, and com¬ 
pared the foftnefs and effeminacy of the Afiatics with his own 
fkill in war, and with the bravery of the Macedonian foldiers, 
and being invited alfo by the richnefs of the prize that was be¬ 
fore him, had no fooner fully gained the favour of the States of 
Greece, than he refolved to turn his arms againft the Perfians,. 
and began, with eagernefs, to make all the preparations that 
were neceffary for this defign : at the fame time declaring, 
that his purpofe was, to avenge the injuries which the Greeks 
had received from Perfia. It is clear therefore, that the 
•things firft mentioned were the caules of the Perfian war, as 
the laft was the pretext; and that the firft entrance of Alex¬ 
ander into Afia was the beginning of it. In the fame man¬ 
ner alfo, the refentment of the iEtolians muft be confidered 
as the caufe of the war between Antiochus and the Romans,. 

being per-’ 

fuaded 


For this people, as we have already mentioned,. 
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fuaded that the Romans, at the time of the conclufion of 
their war with Philip, had treated them in many points with 
great contempt and fcorn, invited Antiochus into Greece; 
and refolved to attempt and fuffer every thing, rather than 
leave their indignation unappeafed. The pretext, by which 
Antiochus and the -dStolians endeavoured to engage the feveral 
cities into their defign, and which indeed was founded nei¬ 
ther on truth nor reafon, was to reftore liberty to Greece* 
And the beginning of the war was the arrival of Antiochus at 
Demetrias. 

In making thefe reflections, it is not fo much my intention 
to pals a cenfure upon thofe Hiftorians, as to inftruCt the po¬ 
litical reader in a point which ought at all times to be viewed 
with great attention. For a Statefman, that knows not how 
to trace the origin of events, and difcem the different fources 
from whence they take their rife, may be compared with a 
Phyfleian, who negleCts to inform himfelf of the caufes of 
thofe diftempers which he is called in to cure. The fervices 
of both are alike ufelefs and contemptible. And as the latter 
muft be wholly unacquainted with the proper means of re- 
ftoring the body to it’s loft health and vigour, fo neither can 
it be fuppofed, that the former fhould ever be able to have 
recourfe to the neceflary remedies, in the diforders that are in¬ 
cident to States. Our pains therefore can never better be 
employed, than in fearching out the caufes of events. For 
the rnoft trifling incidents frequently give birth to matters of 
the greateft moment and importance: and it is eafier like- 
wife, upon all occafions, to check or remedy an evil in it’s 
commencement, than when it has made fome progrefs. 

According to the Roman Hiftorian Fabius, it was the infar 
tiable ambition of Afdrubal,and his love of power, which, toge¬ 
ther with the injury that was done to the Saguntincs, were the 
caufes of the war. For Afdrubal, fays this Writer., when he 
had firft fpread his conquefts over a confiderable part of 

C c 2 Spain. 
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Spain, returned to Carthage, and there formed the project of 
fubverting the laws and liberty of his country, and of chang¬ 
ing the government into a Monarchy. But when the chief 
among the citizens had penetrated into his defign, and were 
beginning to concert the proper meafures to oppofe it, he 
went back again to Spain, and, during the remainder of his 
life, governed the country by his own fingle will, and paid 
no regard to the Senate of Carthage. He then adds; that 
Annibal, who from his infancy had been inftru&ed in all the 
counfels of this General, and had carefully obferved his con¬ 
duct as a right pattern for himfelf, was no fooner inverted 
with the fupreme command in Spain, than he refolved to 
purfue in all things the fame fcheme of government: that, 
agreeably to this determination, he made war upon the Ro¬ 
mans ; confulting in it his own inclinations only, and not the 
interefts of his country: that the Carthaginians were averfe to 
the war: and that not one citizen of rank in the whole Re- 
publick approved of his attacking the Saguntines. In the laft 
place he relates; that as foon as Saguntum was deftroyed, 
the Romans fent fome deputies to Carthage, to require that 
Annibal (hould be furrendered into their hands, and to de¬ 
clare war, in cafe that this demand {hould be refufed. Let 
us then afk this Writer : could the Carthaginians, if they were 
in truth dififatisfied with that which Annibal had done, ever 
hope to find an occafion more favourable to all their fenti- 
ments, or any expedient more juft and advantageous, than 
what was now propofed : fince by yielding to the demands of 
the Romans, and delivering up the author of tire injury, 
they might at once have removed, in a fpecious manner, the 
man who was known to be an enemy to their State ; fecured 
their country from invafion; turned afide the dangers of the 
war that threatened them; and in a word, by a fingle decree 
only of the Senate, might have taken an effe&ual and fufiicient 
vengeance for all that had been now tranfa&ed ? This is. a 

> 
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queftion, to which the Roman hiftorian can make no reply. 
For fo far were the Carthaginians from purfuing any of thefe 
meafures, that, on the contrary, they maintained the war 
under the foie diredion and care of Annibal, during the 
courfe of feventeen years; nor ever were inclined to bring it 
to a conclufion, till all hopes of fuccefs were loft, and the 
fafety of their country rendered almoft defperate. 

With regard to my defign, in palling this cenfure on Fa- 
bius and his writings; I was not led to it by any apprehenfion, 
that his accounts would otherwife gain credit with the reader. 
For his inaccuracy and want of judgement are every where fo 
difcernable, that they need not be particularly pointed out. 
But I was willing juft to caution thofe, who take his works 
into their hands, that they fhould confider always the fads 
themfelves, rather than the character of the Writer. For 
there are fome, whofe prejudices fo ftrongly favour him, be- 
caufe lie was a Senator of Rome, and lived in the times of 
which he writes, that they admit, without any kind of doubt 
or hefttation, every thing which he relates. For my own 
part, as I do not think that his authority fhould be intircly 
difregarded, fo neither can I allow it to have fufficient weight 
to decide in any point, unlefs it be fupported alfo by the ere*- 
dibility of the fads. But it is time to finifh this digreflion,. 

Among the true caufes then of the fecond war between 
the Carthaginians and the Romans, the refentment and in¬ 
dignation of Amilcar Barcas, the father of Annibal* may juft- 
ly be confidered as one. Notwithftanding the ill- fuccefs of 
this General in Sicily, his fpirit remained unconquered ; when 
he refleded, that he had preferved the forces, that were un¬ 
der his command at Eryx, ftill intire and that all-of them 
were animated by the fame difpofition as himfelf. After the 
laft defeat of the Carthaginians by fea, which obliged them to 
fue for peace, he yielded indeed to the neceftity of the times; 
but retained a ftrong deftre cf. revenge, and only- waited fer 
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an occafion to declare it. And in all probability his manage¬ 
ment would very fuddenly have produced another war, if the 
diforders in which his country was then involved by the 
rebellion of the mercenaries had not engaged his whole 
attention. 

No fooner were thefe troubles ended, than the Romans 
again declared war; and the Carthaginians, emboldened by the 
juftice of their caufe, feemed at firft determined to accept it; 
as we mentioned in the former Books : which the reader will 
find to be fo neceffary an introduction to this Work, that, 
without their afliftance, he will fcarcely be able fully to com¬ 
prehend either what I now write, or what hereafter may 
come to be related. But as their enemies paid no regard 
to this juftice, the Carthaginians were forced to comply with 
what the times demanded; and, rather than fubmit to any 
hazard in their prefent circumft&HKBs, confented, though with 
great reluctance, to yield up Sardinia to the Romans, and to 
pay twelve hundred Talents, above the fum that had been be¬ 
fore exacted from them. 

Thefe conceflions are to be looked upon as the fecond, and 
indeed the principal caufe of the war that followed. For 
Amilcar, obferving that his own refentment was now ftrength- 
ened by an equal degree of indignation in his fellow-citizens, 
had no fooner finifhed the deftruction of the mercenaries, and 
fecured the tranquillity of Carthage, than he applied all his 
thoughts to Spain; as the place, from whence he might beft 
procure the neceffary fupplies for an expedition againft the 
Romans, And the great fuccefs which he met with in that 
country may be confidered as the third caufe of the war: be- 
caufe nothing, but the ftrength and the refources which the 
Carthaginians drew from thence, could have infpired them 
with confidence to undertake it. 

■ 

It might be fhewn by many arguments, that Amilcar was 

the firft author and contriver of the fecond Punic War, 

though 
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though he died ten years before the commencement of it : 
but what I am going to relate will fufficiently prove it beyond 
all doubt. At the time when Annibal, after his defeat in 
Afric and departure from his country, was entertained at the 
court of Antiochus, the Romans, having difcovered the de- 
figns of the iEtolians, fent embafTadors to that Prince, to 
found his difpofltion and intentions. The embaffadors, per¬ 
ceiving that he inclined to the ./Etolians, and was difpofed to 
enter heartily into the war, endeavoured to infpire him with 
a jealoufy of Annibal ; and, to that end, fhewed a more than 
common refpedl to the Carthaginian. Their delign fucceed- 
ed: the king became doubtful of his truth ; and his doubts 
grew ftronger every day. At laft, when they had one day 
found an opportunity of explaining their mutual difcontent, 
Annibal, after he had in vain employed many arguments, 
and proteftations of his fincerity, went on to acquaint him; 
that when his Father was offering facrifice to Jupiter, juft be¬ 
fore his departure into Spain, he flood near him at the altar, 
being then but nine years old : and that, when the libations 
and other rites were ended, Amilcar, having commanded the 
reft that were about the altar to retire, called him to him, 
carefted, and afked him,, if he would attend him to the army: 
to which when he chearfully confented, and even requefted that 
he might go, witli that fort of eagernefs which belongs to chil¬ 
dren ; his father led him to the altar, and commanded him to 
touch the victims, and to fwear that he never would be a 
friend to the Romans. You may therefore, continued he, 
reft affured, that, when you are forming any deligns againft 
the Romans, I fhall encourage and aftift you with fincerity 
and zeal but whenever you incline to terms of treaty or 
alliance with them, from that time let me advife yous,. not to 
ieek for the evidence of information, but to miftruft me, and 
watch me carefully ; for I fhall ftill look out for every occa- 
£on. of working mifchief to that people.. This difcourfe,, 

which- 
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which was delivered with that kind of pafiion which truth 
infpires, effectually removed all fufpicion from the mind of 

Antiochus*'V 

This, it muft be acknowledged, is a manifeft inftance of 
Amilcar's hatred of the Romans, and of the projects which 
he at that time meditated : but the events that followed are 
a (till clearer confirmation of both. For what can more 
firongly denote the violence as well as certainty of this difpo- 
fition in Amilcar, than the conduct of his fon-in-law Afdru- 
bal, and Annibal his fon ; wliom he had incited by his coun- 
fels and example to the moft inveterate enmity againft the 
fame people that can be well conceived ? The firft indeed died, 
before he was able fully to difeover his intentions to the 
world: but the other found the times more favourable to his 
purpofe; and gave abundant proofs of this hereditary hatred 
in the ftrongeft and moft publick manner. From hence we 
may learn how neceffary it is, that thofe who are intruded 
with the adminiftration of government, fhould make it one 
of the firft objeCls of their care, to be well acquainted with 
the fecret difpofition and defigns of any people, with whom 
they conclude a peace, or make a new alliance; and obferve, 
whether their confent be yielded to the circumftances of the 
times, or whether it proceed from a perfect and fincere fub- 
million: that they may be always upon their guard againft 
thofe that are influenced by the firft motive, as men that wait 
only for a more feafonable opportunity of aCting; and on the 
other hand, that they may repofe an intire confidence in the 
others, efteem them their true friends and fubjeCts, and em¬ 
ploy them in any fervice that Ihall occur. 

Such were the caufes of the War of Annibal: let us now 
attend to the beginning of it. 

It was not without great reluCtance and concern, that the 
Carthaginians had been forced to abandon Sicily. But the 

Jtals of Sardinia afterwards, together with the payment of a 

new 
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new and heavier Tribute, added a ftill {harper fling to their 
refentment. No fooner therefore had they reduced beneath 
their power the moil confiderable part of Spain, ‘than they 
liftened with the utmoft eagernefs to every matter of com¬ 
plaint againft the Romans. When Afdrubal was dead, who 
had governed the affairs of Spain after Amilcar, they fof fome 
time delayed to appoint his fucceffor, till they could know 
the fentiments of the army. But when the news arrived, that 
the troops had with one confent made choice of Annibal for 
their General, they called together an Affembly of the peo¬ 
ple, and with one voice alfo confirmed the ele&ion. As 
foon as Annibal was inverted with this dignity, he began his 
march, to fubdue the Olcades. And having incamped before 
Althaea, the ftrongeft of their cities, he prefled the fiege with 
fo much vigour, that he foon made himfelf mafter of the 
place. The neighbouring towns were ftruck with terror, and 
fubmitted. Annibal fold them all for money: and having by 
that means gained great ftores of wealth, he returned to take 
his winter quarters at New Carthage. His treatment of thofe 
that were under his command was in every inftance great and 
generous: and by the pun&ual payment of the military 
rtipends, as well as by the promife alfo of large rewards for 
the time to come, he obtained the favour and efteem of all 
the troops, and filled them with the warmeft hopes. 

When the fummer returned, having led his forces into the 
territory of the Vaccaeans, he made himfelf mafter of Elman- 
tica in the firft aflault. He took alfo the city of Arbucale by 
ftorm: but not till it had firft fuftained a fiege, in which he 
often was reduced to great extremity. For the place was of 
large extent: and the inhabitants likewife, who were very 
numerous, defended themfelves with the greateft bravery. 
After this fuccefs, he was furprized at once, when he leaft 
expelled it, by a danger that feemed likely to prove fatal to 

' D d him. 
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him. Tlie Carpefians, the ftrongeft and moft powreful 
people of the country, had drawn together all their forces, 
to intercept him in his return. They were joined by many 
alfo of the neighbouring nations; who had been animat¬ 
ed to this attempt by the Elmanticans and Olcades, that 
had faved themfelves by flight after the deftrudtion of their 
cities. If the Carthaginians had been forced to engage in fet 
battle againfl: fo great a force, their defeat mull: have been in¬ 
evitable and complete. But Annibal, like a prudent and ex¬ 
perienced General, retreated behind the Tagus; and having 
the river in his front, refolved to expert the barbarians there, 
and to difpute their paflage. By the help of this advantage, 
and with the afliftance alfo of his Elephants, which were about 
forty in number, the fuccefs was fuch as exceeded even his 
hopes. The enemy came down with the greateft eagernefs 
and hafte ; and plunged into the river in many parts at once. 
But no fooner had they gained the other fide, than they were 
met and trodden down in heaps, by the Elephants that were 
ranged along the bank. Great numbers of them alfo were 

deftroyed in their paflage over, by the Carthaginian Cavalry: 
who were able more effectually to contend with the violence 
of the ftream ; and who fought alfo with no fmall advantage 
againfl: the Foot, that flood below them. Annibal then 
pafled the river, charged the enemy, and gave them an in¬ 
tire defeat; though their numbers amounted to more than 
a hundred thoufand men. After this flgnal victory, there 
was not any people left on that fide of the Iberus, except only 
the Saguntines, that was able to oppofe the progrefs of the 
Carthaginians, or to appear againfl them in the field. But 
Annibal, remembering carefully the counfels and the plan of 
conduct, which his Father Amilcar had recommended to him, 
delayed for fome time longer to attack Saguntum : being 
determined not to give the Romans any plaufible pretence 
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for declaring war, till he had firft fecured his other conquefts, 
and fettled the country in fuch a flate, as was moft proper for 

his delign. 

During this time, the Saguntines, in apprehenfion of what 
foon afterwards enfued, fent frequent meffengers to Rome, 
to inform the Senate of the rapid progrefs and fuccefs of An- 
nibal. The Romans had long negle&ed thefe advices: at 
laft however, they refolved to fend fome deputies into Spain, 
to infpedt the truth. Annibal, having reduced the feveral na¬ 
tions, againft whom he had at that time turned his arms, was 
again come back, to take his winter quarters at New Car¬ 
thage ; which was the capital city, and feat of government, 
of the Carthaginians, in that part of Spain which was fubje£t 
to their power. He there found the Roman Deputies, and 
admitted them to an audience. They adjured him by the 
Gods, not to offer any violence to the Saguntines, the Allies 
of Rome : and to remain on that fide of the Iberus; agree¬ 
ably to the Treaty made with Afdrubal. Annibal, who was 
at that time young, and eager in his appetite for war ; ani¬ 


mated by his late fuccefs • and incited alfo 



a long and 


habitual hatred of the Romans; replied, as if he had been 
the friend of the Saguntines; and complained to the embaf- 
fadors, that the Romans, taking occafion from fome difor- 
ders that had happened in the place not long before, and 
which were fubmitted to their decifion, had by an arbitrary 
fentence condemned fome of the Magiftrates to die. This in- 
juflice called aloud, he laid, for his refentment: fince the 
Carthaginians always had confldered it as one of the moil fa- 
cred cuftoms of their country, to redrefs and avenge the in¬ 


jured. 


At the fame time he fent to Carthage, to know what 


meafures he fliould take, with refpedt to the Saguntines; who, 
through confidence in their alliance with the Romans, had 
offered violence, as he faid, to fome of the neighbouring peo- 

It is 


pie, that were under the prote&ion of the Republick. 
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eafy to remark, that in the whole of this proceeding he was hur¬ 
ried headlong by his paffions, and not led by reafon. Inftead 
therefore of acknowledging the true motives of his condudt, he 
was forced to have recourfe to abfurd pretences; as it ufually 
happens to men who are prevented by their prejudices from 
giving a fair attention to what is juft and right. How much 
better would it have been, to have demanded of the Romans, 
that they fhould reftore Sardinia, and yield back the Tribute, 
which, without any ftiew of juftice, they had extorted from 
the Carthaginians in the times of their diftrefs ? But now, by 
being wholly filent concerning that which might have been 
confidered as a reafonable pretence for taking arms, and urg¬ 
ing only thofe falfe and frivolous motives which refpe<fted the 
Saguntines, he feemed in the opinion of every one to enter in¬ 
to the war, not only in oppofition to found fenfe and reafon, 
but in exprefs violation alfo of all the laws of juftice. 

The embafladors, perceiving clearly that a war muft fol¬ 
low, failed away immediately to Carthage; in order- to repeat 
again, before the Senate, the fame remonftrances which they 
had now made to Annibal. But they had no kind of appre- 
henfton, that Italy would become the feat of the war j but 
expelled rather, that all hoftilities would be confined to 
Spain; and defigned to ufe Saguntum as their Place of arms. 
Under this perfuafion, the Roman Senate, conceiving that 
the war would be long and difficult, and far removed from 
their own country, refolved in the firft place to quiet thofe 
diforders that had now happened in Illyria. 

For Demetrius of Pharos, forgetting all the favours which 
had been heaped upon him by the Romans, and even begin¬ 
ning to think meanly of their power, when he obferved the 
confternation into which the Gauls had lately thrown them, 
and which was now renewed again by the preparations that 
were made by Annibal, from this time refolved to place all 
his hopes in the Royal Houfe of Macedon 5 to whofe alliance 

and 
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and protection he had fome kind of claim, becaufe he had 
joined his forces with Antigonus, in the war again A: Cleo- 
menes. Fixed in this defign, he began to plunder and de- 
ftroy the Roman cities in Illyria ; and failing with fifty armed 
frigates beyond Littus in contempt of treaties, ravaged many 
of the Cyclade ifiands. As the Houfe of Macedon was at this 
time ftrong and flourifiiing, the Romans conceived it to be 
highly neceflary, that they fhould fecure againft all danger 
thofe provinces that were fituated to the Eaft of Italy : and 
were perfuaded, that it would then be early enough to oppofe 
the motions of the Carthaginians, when they had firft re¬ 
covered the Illyrians from their folly, and chaftifed the in¬ 
gratitude and rafhnefs of Demetrius. But the event proved 
contrary to their hopes. For Annibal prevented them by his 
diligence : and having made himfelf matter of Saguntum, he 
removed the fcene of the war into the very heart of Italy r 
and brought it even to the gates of Rome. 

CHAP. II, 



N the beginning of the Spring, in the firfi year of the hum* 
dred-fortieth Olympiad, the Romans, purfuing the defign 
that has now been mentioned, fent L. iEmilius with an army 
into Illyria. At the feme time Annibal began his march 
from New Carthage towards Saguntum. This city is fituated 
at the diftanee of about feven ftadia from the fea; upon the 
foot of thofe mountains, which form the frontiers of Iberia 
and Celtiberia. The country round it is diftinguifhed by it’s 
richnefs and fertility, above all the other parts of Spain. An*- 
nibal, having incamped before the place, began to pufii the 
fiege with the clofett: vigour. He few, that from this con- 
quefl: many advantages would arife, of the greateft moment 
with refpeCt to the future execution of his defigns. For firfi, 
as the Romans would then lofe all hope of making Spain die 
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theatre of the war, fo by this fuccefs he was fure to ftrike a 
general terror into all the country; which would both render 
thofe that had fubmitted to the power of Carthage more 
tradable and fteady in their duty, and make the reft, who 
were yet unconquered, more cautious of attempting any thing 
againft him. He conftdered likewife ; that there would then 
no enemy be left behind him, to harafs or retard his march: 
that the treafures of the city would procure, in the greateft 
plenty, fuch fupplies as were neceflary for the war: that the 
troops, by the tafte of plunder, would be animated to a high¬ 
er degree of ardour and alacrity : and in the laft place, that 
the fpoils, which he defigned to fend to Carthage, would fe- 
cure to him the favour of his fellow-citizens at home. Urged 
by the hope of thefe advantages, he employed his utmoft ef¬ 
forts in the liege: making himfelf an example to the army, 
and fharing with them in every labour and in every duty: 
fometimes encouraging the troops by words ; and fometimes 
throwing himfelf the firft into the greateft dangers. At laft, 
when for eight months continuance he had experienced every 
kind of fatigue and hardfhip, he took the place by ftorm; 
and gained an immenfe booty, in money, Haves, and va¬ 
luable goods. He referved the money, as he had at llrft pro- 
pofed, to affift him in the execution of his defigns; diftri- 
buted the (laves among his foldiers, in fuch proportion as 
was fuited to each man’s fervices; and (ent the reft of the 
fpoil to Carthage. The confequence was fuch as he had fore- 
feen, and fully anfwered* all his expectations. The foldier 
encountered danger with greater eagernefs than before : the 
Carthaginians readily complied with every thing that was de¬ 
manded of them: and from the treafure which he had gain¬ 
ed, he drew many great advantages in the progrefs of the 
war, 

* 

As foon as Demetrius was informed of the preparations of 
the Romans, he placed a ftrong garrifon in Dimalus, and 

furnifhed 
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furnifhed it with all the neceflary ftores. In the reft of the 
cities, he caufed all the chief inhabitants that were averfe to 
his interefts to be put to death ; and placed the government 
in others, of whofe fidelity he was well affined. And having 
fele<fted, from the braveft of all his fubje&s, a body of fix 
thoufand men, he ftationed them, under his own command, 
in Pharos. When the Roman Conful, arriving in the coun¬ 
try, perceived that the Illyrians had repofed their greateft 
confidence in the ftrength of Dimalus, and in the ftores with 
which it was fupplied, and that they efteemed it to be even 
impregnable, he refolved, in order to ftrike the enemy with 
terror, to make his firft attempt upon that city. Having 
called together therefore all the officers, and exhorted each 
man feverally to be ftrenuous in his duty, he advanced his 
works againft the place in many parts at once, and prefled 
the fiege with fo great vigour, that after fix days he took the 
town by ftorm. The reft of the cities on every fide were idl¬ 
ed with confirmation, and fent in hafte, and fubmitted to the 
Romans. The Conful received them all, upon fuch conditions 
as he judged convenient; and immediately failed away, to at¬ 
tack Demetrius in Pharos. But when he heard, that the city 
was ftrongly fortified, and defended alfo by a numerous gar- 
rifon, who were all chofen troops; and that large fupplies had 
been laid up in it, as well of provifions, as of all the neceflary 
ftores of war; he began to apprehend, that a regular fiege might 
engage him in a u ork of long continuance, and be attended 
with no fmall difficulty. He refolved therefore, while the oc- 
cafion favoured him, to employ the following ftratagem. 
Having landed the greateft part of his troops by night upon 
the ifland, with orders to conceal themfelves in the woods 
and other covered places, as foon as day appeared, he came 
failing, in open view, with only twenty ffiips, into the har¬ 
bour that lay neareft to the city. Demetrius faw their ap¬ 
proach, and, defpifing the fmallnefs of their numbers, led 

out 
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out feme troops towards the harbour, to oppofe their landing. 
As the fight by degrees grew warm and obftinate, frefh forces 
ftill arrived from the city to fupport the former, till at laft 
the whole garrifon was engaged. At this time the Romans, 
that had landed in the night, having advanced through fecret 
roads, appeared in fight: and feizing a ftrong eminence, that 
flood between the city and the harbour, they pofted them- 
felves upon it, and cut off the return of the Illyrians to the 
city. Demetrius, perceiving what had happened, no longer 
endeavoured to prevent the enemy from landing: but having 
colle&ed all his troops together, and exhorted them to per¬ 
form their duty, he marched towards the eminence in order of 
battle. When the Romans faw, that the Illyrians moved to¬ 
wards them with great alacrity, and in perfect order, they 
advanced on their part likewife, and charged them with un- 
ufual fury. At the fame time, the troops alfo, that had juft 
now landed, fell upon the rear. The Illyrians, being thus 
attacked on every fide, were foon thrown into diforder and 
confufion, fo that a general rout enfued. A fmall number 
of them fled towards the city : but the reft efcaped through 
private roads, and concealed themfelves in different parts of 
the ifland. Demetrius, having retreated to fome veflels that 
had been provided by him againft all accidents, and which 
lay at anchor in a private place, failed away by night, and by 
a furprizing kind of fortune arrived, without any accident, at 
the court of Philip, and there pafled the remainder of his life. 
He was a man of a brave and daring fpirit: but his courage 
was fierce and violent, and never conduced by the rule of 
reafon. The manner therefore of his death was perfectly 
agreeable to this character, and to his former life. For in 
endeavouring to take Meflene, by the command of Philip, 
he was hurried on fo far by his impetuofity and want of 
temper, that he perifhed in the aftion j as we (hall relate 
more fully in it’s proper place. 


The 
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The Conful, after this fuccefs, entered Pharos without re- 
fiftance, and razed it to the ground. And having made him- 
felf mailer of the other parts of Illyria, and fettled the ilate 
of all the Province agreeably to his firft defign, the fummer 
being now ended, he returned to Rome, entered the city in 
Triumph, and was received with all the acclamations and ap- 
plaufe, that were due to the great ikill and courage which he 
had ihewn in the difcharge of his commiilion. 


CHAP. III. 


W Hen the Romans received the news that Saguntum 

was taken, they by no means made it any part of 
their deliberations, whether they ihould enter into a war with 
Carthage : though fome writers affirm the contrary; and 
have even tranfmitted to us the ipeeches that were made, on 
either fide, in the courfe of the debate. But nothing can be 
more abfurd and groundlefs than this conceit. For the Ro¬ 
mans had in fa£t declared war a year before againfl the Car¬ 
thaginians, in cafe that any violence fhould be offered to the 
Saguntines. How then can they at this time be fuppofed, 
when Saguntum actually was taken and deftroyed, to have 
been at all divided in their fentiments, with refpeft to war or 
peace? What thefe hiflorians afterwards relate, is no lefs 
deflitute of all fupport from truth or probability. “ That 
the Romans were ftruck with the greateft conflernation: and 
brought their fbns of twelve years old into the Senate, and 
communicated to them all the publick counfels: and that 
thefe children obferved the flri&eft fecrecy with regard to what 
had paffed, and concealed it even from their nearefl friends.” 
As if this people, befides the other peculiar benefits which 
they have received from fortune, were poffeffed alfo of the 
privilege of becoming wife from the very moment of their 
birth. But there is no need to employ many words, to re- 
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fute thefe idle ftories of Chaereas and Sofilus: ftories, fuited 
only to the tafte and judgement of the vulgar, among whom 
they firft took their rife j and which difgrace the name of 
Hiftory. 


As foon 


as the Romans were informed of the de 


ftru&ion of Saguntum, they admitted no delay, but fent away 
their embafladors, to propofe two things to the Carthaginians: 
the firft of which carried with it a diminution of their honour, 
as well as fome injury to their State ; and the other involved 
them at once in an affair of the greateft difficulty and 
danger. For their orders were, to demand that Annibal, and 
the reft of the chief commanders, fhould be delivered to the 
Romans : and, in cafe that this fhould be refufed, inftantly 
to declare war. When the embafladors arrived at Carthage, 
they addrefled the Senate, agreeably to thefe inftru&ions. The 
Carthaginians received the alternative with no fmall pain : and 
appointed the ableft member of their body to defend the late 
tranfa&ions. This perfon, in difcharging his commiflion, 
pafled over in filence the Treaty that was made with Afdrubal; 
as if no fuch treaty had been ever made: or if there had, that 

no means could be thought to bind the Senate, be- 
caufe it never had received their approbation or confent. 
Upon this head, he appealed to the example of the Romans 
themfelves ; and reminded them, that in the time of the 
Sicilian war, a Treaty, which Lutatius had concluded with 


it 



the Carthag 


was afterwards declared 



the Roman 


People to be void, as having been made without their know 
ledge and authority. But that which was chiefly urged, was th 
Treaty that was fully fettled between the two Republicks, 


at 


end of the war in Sicily 


: in which, no mention was made 
of Spain. It was indeed declared, that no injury fhould be of¬ 
fered to the Allies of either people: but the Carthaginians fhew- 
ed, that the Saguntines were not at that time in alliance with 
the Romans. On this point therefore they refted their whole de¬ 
fence : 
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fence; and recurred again and again to the words of the 
Treaty. But the Romans altogether refufed to enter into this 
debate. They faid, that if Saguntum had Bill remained in¬ 
tire, fucli difcuflions might perhaps have been admitted, and 
the conteft cleared by words. But as that city had been 
a&ually ftormed and pillaged in contempt of treaties, it was 
now incumbent on them, either to remove the charge, of 
having directed, or connived at this injuftice, by delivering 
up to punifhment the authors of it; or on the other hand, by 
refilling to comply with this demand, to avow without re- 
ferve, that they were lharers in the guilt, and ready to await 
the confequences of it. 

It may perhaps be ufeful to thofe who are at any time en¬ 
gaged in deliberations of a like nature and importance, to 
take a clofer view of the true Bate and merits of this conteft. 



eluded between the two Republicks, from the earlieft times. 

The firft was of the age of Lucius Junius Brutus, and 
Marcus Horatius: who were created the firft Confuls, after 
the expulfion of the Kings ; and who confecrated the Tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus. This was twenty-eight years be¬ 
fore Xerxes invaded Greece. I have given the fenfe of it, 
with all the /kill and accuracy of which I am mafter : for the 
language, that was ufed in thofe times, is fo different from 
that which is now fpoken among the Romans, that frequent¬ 
ly the beft interpreters, even after the clofeft application, are 
unable to explain it. 

“ Between the Romans and their Allies, and the Carthagi¬ 
nians and their Allies, there fiiall be peace and alliance upon 
thefe conditions. Neither the Romans nor their Allies fiiall 
fail beyond the Fair Promontory, unlefs compelled by bad 
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weather or an enemy. And in cafe that they are forced be¬ 
yond it, they fhall not be allowed to take or purchafe any 
thing, except what is barely neceflary for refitting their vef- 
fels, or for Sacrifice: and they {hall depart within five days. 
The merchants, that (hall offer any goods to fale in Sardinia 
or any part of Afric, {hall pay no cuftoms, but only the 
ufual fees to the Scribe and Crier: and the Publick Faith 
(hall be a fecurity to the merchant, for whatever he (hall fell 
in the prefence of thefe officers. If any of the Romans land 
in that part of Sicily which belongs to the Carthaginians, they 
fhall fuffer no wrong or violence in any thing. The Carthagi¬ 
nians fhall not offer any injury to the Ardeates, Antiates, Lau- 
rentines, Circaeans, Tarracinians, or any other people of the 
Latins, that have fubmitted to the Roman jurifdidtion. Nor 
{hall they poflefs themfelves of any city of the Latins, that is 
not fubje£t to the Romans. If any one of thefe be taken, it 
fhall be delivered to the Romans in it’s intire ftate. The 
Carthaginians fhall not build any fortrefs in the Latin terri¬ 
tory : and if they land there in a hoftile manner, they fhall 
depart before night.” 

This Fair Promontory ftands on the north fide of Car¬ 
thage : and their defign, as I imagine, in not permitting the 
Romans to fail forwards to the fouthward of it, was, that 
they might conceal from them the knowledge of the country 
that lay round Byzacium and the Little Syrtis ; which, on ac¬ 
count of it’s uncommon richnefs and fertility, was called, 
THE MARKETS. But in cafe that they are forced be¬ 
yond it by rough weather, or an enemy, they then engage 
indeed to fupply them with whatever may be wanted for re¬ 
fitting their veflels, or for Sacrifice : but allow nothing to be 
taken, beyond what is barely neceflary; and injoin them to 
depart within five days. But Carthage, and the other parts 
of Afric that ftand on this fide of the Fair Promontory, toge¬ 
ther with Sardinia likewife, and as much of Sicily as belong¬ 
ed 
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ed to the Carthaginians, are left open to the Roman mer¬ 
chants : and the Publick Faith is pledged for their fecurity, 
and equitable treatment. 

It is to be obferved, that the Carthaginians here fpeak of 
Afric and Sardinia, as being intirely fubjetft to their jurifdic- 
tion. But with regard to Sicily, the conditions of the Treaty 
are exprefsly limited to thofe parts of the ifland only, which 
are faid to belong to Carthage. The Romans obferve, on 
their part alfo, the fame manner of expreffion, in fpeaking of 
the Latin territory: and no mention is made of the reft of 
Italy, which they had not at that time fubdued. 

There was afterwards another Treaty, in which the Car¬ 
thaginians included the Tyrians and the Uticeans: and to the 
Fair Promontory, before mentioned, they now added Maftia 
and Tarfeium ; beyond which, it was not permitted to the 
Romans to fail in fearch of plunder, or to build any city. 
Thefe are the words of the Treaty. 

“ Between the Romans and their Allies, and the Cartha¬ 
ginians, Tyrians, Uticeans, and their Allies, there fhall be 
peace and alliance upon thefe conditions. The Romans fhall 
not fail in fearch of plunder, nor carry on any traftick, nor 
build any city, beyond the Fair Promontory, Maftia, and 
Tarfeium. If the Carthaginians take any city of the Latins, 
not belonging to the Roman jurifdi&ion, they may referve to 
themfelves the prifoners, with the reft of the booty, but fhall 
reftore the city. If any of the Carthaginians gain any 
captives, from a people that is allied, by a written treaty, 
with the Romans, though they are not the fubjedls of their 
empire, they fhall not bring them into the Roman ports: in 
cafe they do fo, the Romans fhall be allowed to claim, and' 
fet them free. The fame condition fhall be obferved alfo by 
the Romans : and when they land, in fearch of water or pro- 
vifions, upon any country that is fubjedt to the Carthaginians, 
they fhall be fupplied with what is neceflary, and then de¬ 
part j 


f 
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part; without offering any violence to the allies and friends 
of Carthage. The breach of thefe conditions fhall not be re¬ 
lented as a private injury; but be profecuted as the publick 
caufe of either people. The Romans fhall not carry on any 
trade, or build any city, in Sardinia, or in Afric: nor fhall 
they even vifit thofe countries, unlefs for the fake of getting 
provifions, or refitting their {hips. If they are driven upon 
them by a ftorm, they fhall depart within five days. In thofe 
parts of Sicily, which belong to the Carthaginians, and in the 
city of Carthage, the Romans may expofe their goods to fale, 
and do every thing that is permitted to the citizens of the Re- 
publick. The fame indulgence fhall be yielded to the Car¬ 
thaginians, at Rome.” 

In this fecond Treaty, as in the former, the Carthaginians 
nffert their intire right to Afric, and Sardinia ; and forbid the 
entrance of the Romans there, on any pretence. But in 
fpeaking of Sicily, they mention only fo much of the ifland, 
as had fubmitted to the power of Carthage. The Romans 
ufe alfo the fame manner of expreflion, in that part of the 
Treaty which regards the country of the Latins : where they 
ftipulate, that the Carthaginians fhall offer no injury to the 
Antiates, Ardeates, Tarracinians, and Circseans. Thefe were 
the people, who inhabited the maritime towns of Latium. 

About the time when Pyrrhus invaded Italy, before the 
Carthaginians were engaged in the war of Sicily, a third 
Treaty was concluded j in which, the conditions of the for¬ 
mer two were all confirmed, together with this addition. 

“ If the Carthaginians or the Romans enter into any 
Treaty with King Pyrrhus, this condition fhall be inferted : 
That it fhall be allowed to either people to fend afiiftance to 
the other, if their country be invaded. That to whom foever 
fucli affiftance fhall be fent, the Carthaginians fhall be obliged 
to furnifli veffels, both for the paffage and return: but the 
pay of the troops fhall be difeharged by thofe, in whofe fervice 
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they are employed. The Carthaginians ffiall affift the Ro¬ 
mans by lea, if it be neceflary : but the naval forces fhall not 
be compelled to difembark againft their own confent.” 

The firft of thefe Treaties was confirmed by oath, in the 
following manner. The Carthaginians fwore by the Gods of 
their country: and the Romans’ by a Stone, agreeably to an 
ancient cuftom ; and by Mars Enyalius. The ceremony of 
fwearing by a Stone was thus performed. The perfon, that 
was appointed to this office, having firft folemnly attefted the 
publick Faith for the due obfervance of the Treaty, took in 
his hands a Stone, and pronounced the following words. u If 
I fwear truly, may the Gods be propitious to me. But if I 
think, or a<ft, any thing that is contrary to my Oath, then let the 
reft enjoy in fafety their country, laws, pofleffions, houfehold- 
gods, and fepulchres; and let Me alone be caft out from the 
fociety, as this Stone is now caft away.” At the fame time 
he threw away the Stone. 

Thefe Treaties are ft ill prefer ved on Tables of brafs, in tfie- 
apartment of the iEdiles, in the Capitol. That Philinus 
never faw them, is not much to be wondered at: fince, even 
in our times, many of the oldeft men, both Carthaginians 
and Romans, who are thought to have made the clofeft fearch 
into the antiquities and hiftory of their feveral countries, are 
ignorant that any fuch Treaties now exift. But it feems a 
matter of juft furprize, that this Hiftorian fhould venture to 
aflert a fa<ft, which is fo clearly falfified and refuted by thefe 
genuine Records: nor is it eafy to conceive, upon what 
grounds he has done it. For in the fccond Book of his work, 
he affirms; that the Romans were, by an exprefs Convenr- 
tion, excluded from every part of Sicily, as the Carthaginians 
were from Italy: and that the firft defcent of the Romans 
upon the Ifiand was made in violation of their oaths, and in 
dire<ft breach of what had thus been ftipulated. Yet it is cer¬ 
tain, that no traces of any fuch Convention can any where be 

found. 
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found. Thefe miftakes were flightly mentioned in our Preli¬ 
minary Books. But it was neceffary, in this place, to enter 
into a more minute examination of them, becaufe they have 
hitherto derived great weight from the authority of the writer, 
and milled many from the truth. If we reflect indeed on the 
dehgn and purpofe of that firft expedition into Sicily; that it 
was to take the Mamertines under their protection; to defend 
a people, who, in feizing Rhegium and Meflana, had been 
guilty of an a<St of flagrant perfidy ; it muft be acknowledged, 
that it will not altogether be an eafy talk, to excufe or juftify 
the Romans. But to affirm, that this defcent was made in 
violation of any Treaty, is an inftance of the greateft ig¬ 
norance. 

When the War of Sicily was ended, another Treaty was 
concluded, in the following terms. 

“The Carthaginians fhall abandon Sicily, with all the 
Iflands that lie between Sicily and Italy. The Allies of both 
Republicks fhall be fafe from violence. It fhall not be per¬ 
mitted to either people, to exercife any aft of power, build 
any fortrefs, or levy foldiers, in the territory of the other: 
nor fhall the Allies of the one be received into any alliance 
with the other. The Carthaginians fhall pay immediately 
one thoufand Talents; and two thoufand two hundred more, 
in the courfe of ten years: and they fhall reftore the Roman 
prifoners without ranfom.” 

At the end of the African War, when the Romans had 
again declared War againft Carthage, fome new conditions 
were added to this Treaty: by which, the Carthaginians 
confented “ to give up Sardinia, and to pay another fum of 
twelve hundred Talents.” 

The lafl: Treaty, or Convention, was that made with Af- 
drubal in Spain: by which it was ftipulated, “ that the Car¬ 
thaginians fhould not pafs the Iberus with an army.” 

Thefe are the feveral Treaties, that ever were concluded 

between 
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between the Carthaginians and the Romans, to the time 
of Annibal. It is eafy to remark from thefe, that the 
firft invafion of Sicily by the Romans was by no means 
made in violation of thofe engagements, which they had 
fworn to obferve. But on the other hand, when they de¬ 
clared war a fecond time againft the Carthaginians, and 
forced them to yield up Sardinia, and to pay a heavier Tri¬ 
bute ; it muft be owned, that they had no caufe at all, nor 
any colour of juftice, for fuch proceeding: but bafely took 
advantage of the diftrefles, in which the Republick was then 
involved. For with regard to that which is fometimes urged 
in their defence; that, in the time of the African War, fome 
Roman merchants were injurioufiy treated by the Carthagi¬ 
nians ; we have feen particularly in the former Book, that the 
Carthaginians, upon the firft complaint, releafed all thofe 
that had been detained in their ports: and that the Romans, 
in acknowledgment of the favour that had been fhewn them 
by this compliance, immediately fent home, without any ran- 
fom, all the Carthaginian prifoners. 

Since this then is the true Rate of things on both fides, it 
remains that we at laft inquire, whether the War muft in 
juftice be imputed to the Carthaginians, or the Romans. We 
have already feen the reafons, which the former urged in vin¬ 
dication of their conduct. Let us now confider thofe that 


have been advanced in oppofttion to them: not indeed by 
the Romans of that age; who were fo greatly enraged at the 
deftru&ion of Saguntum, that they could not even attend to 


any reafons; but by thofe of later times. 


It is faid then, 


that the Treaty made with Afdrubal was by no means to be 
difregarded, as the Carthaginians had the boldnefs to affirm: 
fince it did not reft upon any fuch referved condition as was 
found in the Treaty of Lutatius, which ended with thefe ex- 


prefs terms; “ Thefe conditions fhall be firm and binding, in 
cafe that they be ratified by the Roman People;” but Was 
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fully and finally concluded by the authority of Afdrubal. And 
by this Treaty it was ftipulated, 4< that the Carthaginians 
lb on Id not pafs the Iberus with an army.” It is alfo urged, 
that by the Treaty, which put an end to the War of Sicily, 
it was provided, “ that no injury fhould be offered to the 
Allies of either people:” that this was not to be underftood, 
as the Carthaginians laboured to explain it, concerning thofe 
alone, who were at that time in alliance with them: for in 
that cafe, fomething of this kind would have been added; 
“ No new alliance fhall be made by either peopleor, 
“ The Allies, which either people may hereafter make, fhall 
not be included in the terms of the prefent Treatybut that, 
as no fuch caution was inferted, it was manifeft, that the fe- 
curity thus mentioned in the Treaty related not to thofe alone 
who were at that time in the alliance of either people, but to 
all that fhould afterwards be admitted to it. And in truth, 
this way of reafoning feems to be perfectly juft and folid. For 
it is not to be conceived, that thefe two Republicks would 
have contented to any Treaty, that fhould deprive them of 
the power of receiving into their alliance fuch nations as oc- 
cafion might prefent, or of defending them, when received, 
from every kind of ipjury. In a word, their whole intention 
may be thus explained. With refpeCt to the people that were 
then in alliance with them, it is provided, that they fhall be 
fecure from violence: and that thofe, who had embraced the 
protection of either State, fhould not be admitted as Allies of 
the other. And with regard to the Allies, that might after¬ 
wards be received ; they feem to have been clearly enough dc- 
figned in the following caution: “ It fhall not be permitted 
to either people, to levy foldiers, or to exercife any a6t of 
power in the territories, or the allied provinces, of the other. 
On both fides, all fhall be fafe, and free from injury.” 

Now the people of Saguntum, many years before the time 
of Annibal, had placed their city under the protection of the 
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Romans. Of this there is undoubted evidence, in a faCt that 
was acknowledged even by the Carthaginians themfelves. For 
when their government was diflurbed by fome inteftine tu¬ 
mults, the Saguntines, inftead of having recourfe to the Car¬ 
thaginians, who were at that time fettled in their neighbour¬ 
hood, and had obtained great power in Spain, referred all 
their contefts to the foie decifion of the Romans, and with 
the help of their authority reftored order to their State. 

On the whole then, it maj fairly be concluded, that if the 
deflruCtion of Saguntum was the caufe of the W&r, it was 
unjuftly entered into by the Carthaginians: that it was con¬ 
trary to the Treaty of Lutatius; which provided, that no in¬ 
jury fhould be offered to the Allies of either people : and a 
manifeft violation alio of the Convention made with Afdru- 
bal; in which it was ftipulated, that the Carthaginians fhould 
not pafs the Iberus with an army. But on the other hand, 
if the Carthaginians engaged in the war, becaufe they had 
been forced to yield up Sardinia, and pay a fecond Tribute ; 
if they only feized the firft favourable occafion, of avenging 
all the infults and the lofles, which their enemies, taking ad¬ 
vantage alfo of the times, had brought upon them; it mull 
then be owned, that their conduct may well be vindicated, 
upon the principles of reafon and of juftice. 

Among the undifcerning part of my readers, many per¬ 
haps will think, that I am too minute and tedious in thefe 
inquiries. It is true indeed, that a diftindt and clofe furvey 
of paft events, though it might yield fome entertainment to 
the curious, would however be of little ufe, if mankind were 
able of themfelves, without the affiftance of example, to re¬ 
pel effectually every Broke of fortune, and obviate the evils 
that are incident to life. But fuch is human nature, that 
this can by no means be affirmed, either of publick focieties, 
or of fingle men : fince the moft fair and flourifhing con¬ 
dition is fo fubjeCt to decay and change, that we can build rfo 
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lafting expectations on it. And it is on this account, that 
the knowledge of pall tranla&ions ought to be efteemed not 
a mere amufement only, but rather an inftruCtive and a 
neceffary ftudy. For unlefs we have made due reflection 
upon the conduct of men in former times, how (hall we 
learn the arts of gaining allies and friends, when any danger 
threatens our country, or ourfelves? If we meditate any con- 
queft, or form any project of importance, how (hall we be 
able, without this knowledge,^ to make choice of proper in- 
ftruments for the execution of our deflgns ? Or, in cafe that 
we are fatisfied with our prefent ftate and fortunes, how lhall 
we fupport ourfelves by fuch lafting ftrength and credit, as 
may at all times guard our interefts from every thing that 
would undermine and ffiake them ? For thofe among whom 
we live, like aCtors on a ftage, appear before us under fuch a 
drefs, as beft may fuit with the prefent times, and with 
the characters which they affiime. To thefe their words and 
actions are all accommodated : fo that it is hardly poflible to 
penetrate into their real fentiments, or draw out the truth to 
light, from the darknefs under which it is induftrioufly con¬ 
cealed. But in the accounts of former ages, the faCts them- 
felves difclofe to us the real views, and genuine difpofttion of 
the aCtors. And from henee we are enabled to difcern, in 
various circumftances, from whom we reafonably may expeCt 
good offices, favour, affiftance, or the contrary: and to 
know with perfect certainty, what kind of perfons may be in¬ 
duced to compaflionate our diftrefles, defend our caufe with 
zeal, and join us in avenging any injuries, to which we 
may have been expofed. A knowledge furely of the greateft 
ufe and benefit, both in the adminiftration of publick affairs, 
and in the conduct alfo of private life. But in order to gain 
this end, it will be neceffary, that both the author and the 
reader, inftead of being fatisfied with a bare relation of events, 
ihould carefully confider all that paffed both before and after, 
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as well as at the time of each tranfa&ion. For if we take 

* 

from Hiftory, the motives to which every a&ion owed it’s 
birth; the manner in which it was carried into execution; 
the end that was propofed ; and whether the event was an- 
fwerable or not to the firft deftgn ; what remains, may afford 
perhaps fome tranfient amufement to the mind, but is not ca¬ 
pable of yielding any found inftru&ion, or lading fervice. 

If any one fhould think, that few perfons will be inclined 
either to buy, or read, this Hiftory, on account of the num¬ 
ber and the bulk of the Books which it contains; let him 
confider, that it is much lefs difficult, both to purchafe and 
to read through forty Books, which give a clofe and uninter¬ 
rupted relation of the affairs of Italy, Sicily, and Afric, from 
the time of Pyrrhus, at which the Hiftory of Timseus is con¬ 
cluded, to the deftru&ion of Carthage ; and of all the great 
events that happened in the other parts of the world, from 
the flight of Cleomenes the Spartan, to the battle between the 
Achasans and the Romans near the Ifthmus; than either to 
procure, or read, all the feparate and particular hiftories of 
thefe tranfa<ftions. For befides that they exceed in bulk 
the fize of this Work, it is certain alfo, that no real knowledge 
or improvement can be expelled from them. For they not 
only differ from each other in their accounts of fadts ; but 
in general take no notice of many great events, that were co¬ 
incident with thofe which they relate ; and from which, if 
all of them were ranged together, and comprehended under 
one fingle view, the mind would be enabled to form a far 
more perfect judgement of the truth, than it can ever gain 
from a diftin<ft and feparate furvey of each. We may alfb 
add, that by the very nature of their works thefe writers are 
debarred from thofe inquiries, which are of the firft and chief 
importance. For the moft ufeful part of hiftory, as we have 
already mentioned, is the knowledge of what paffed before 
and after every great event; and efpecially of the caufes that 
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produced it. Thus for inftance, the War of Philip gave oc- 
cafion to that of Antiochus ; that of Annibal, to the War 
with Philip; and the War of Sicily, to that of Annibal: and 
between thefe wars, a great variety of incidents intervened, 
which, though different perhaps in their firft aim and pur- 
pofe, were at laft all inclined together towards the fame {ingle 
end. Nc*v this may all be fully underftood from General 
Hiftory ; but by no means from the accounts of {ingle wars; 
as that of Perfeus, for inftance, or of Philip. It might with 
equal reafon be fuppofed, that the bare defeription of particu¬ 
lar battles, as they are found in thefe historians, would be fuf- 
ficient to convey a perfect knowledge of the difpolition and 
intire (economy of a whole war. But as this can never be 
expeded from them, it is manifeft, that a Work like mine 
muft be judged in all points to excel particular Hiftories, as 
much as folid inftrudion is to be preferred to an empty tale. 
We now return from this digrefiion. 

CHAP. IV. 


w 


HEN the Carthaginians had ended their difeourfe, 
the Romans made no reply to the arguments which 
they had urged in their defence. But the oldeft of the em- 
bafladors, {hewing his bofom to the Senate, told them, that 
in it were contained both Peace and War ; and they might 
choofe whichever of the two bell pleafed them. The King 
of the Carthaginians anfwered, that he might draw out that 
which was moft agreeable to himfelf. And when the embaf- 
fador replied, that it Ihould be War; the Senate with almoft 
one voice cried out, that they accepted it: after which, the 
Aftfembly feparated. 

Annibal was at this time in winter quarters at New Car¬ 


thage. 


He firft fent home the Spaniards to their feveral ci¬ 


ties : in the hope, that by this indulgence he {hould fix them 


in 
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in his interefts, and oblige them to his fervice for the time to 
come. He afterwards gave inftrudtions to his brother Afdru- 
bal, for governing the country in his abfence, and defending 
it againft the Romans. His laft care was, in what manner he 
might rnoft efie&ually provide for the quiet and fecurity of 
Afric. For this purpofe, he put in practice a very lenfible and 
wife expedient: making a body of African troops pafs over 
into Spain, and another body of Spaniards into Afric; and 
thus conne&ing both thofe countries in the bonds of a reci¬ 
procal fidelity. The troops of Spain that were fent into Afric, 
were the Therfitte, Maftians, fome Spaniards of the moun¬ 
tains, and the Olcades. Their numbers amounted in the 
whole to twelve hundred Horfe, and thirteen thoufand, eight 
. hundred, and fifty Foot. To thefe were added alfo eight 
hundred and feventy Baleares: a people, whole name, as well 
as that of the ifland which they inhabit, is derived from their 
cuftom of ufing a Sling in battle. Thefe troops were all di- 
ftributed through the parts of Afric called Metagonia; a fmali 
number only excepted, who were fent to Carthage. Four 
thoufand Metagonitans were fiationed alfo in that city : as well 
to ferve as hoftages, as to afiift in the defence of the place. 

With Afdrubai in Spain he left fifty Quinqueremes, two 
Quadriremes, and five Triremes. Thirty-two of the Quin¬ 
queremes, and the five Triremes, were completely equipped. 
To thefe he added likewife a body of forces, both Horfe and 
Foot. The Cavalry confifted of four hundred and fifty Liby- 
phcenicians and Africans; three hundred Lorgitag; and a 
mixed body of eighteen hundred, compofed of Numidians, 
Maflylians, Macians, Maffielylians, and Maurufians, whofe 
country lay towards the Ocean. The Infantry was com¬ 
pofed of eleven thoufand, eight hundred, and fifty Afri-. 
cans; three hundred Ligurians; and five hundred Baleares; 
together with twenty-one Elephants. If I have given 
here a more precife and accurate detail of all that was now 
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tranfa&ed by Annibal in Spain, than could perhaps have 
been expected even from one who himfelf had born fome part 
in the conduct of thofe affairs, I muft defire the reader not to 
think it ftrange; nor to rank me among thofe writers, who 
cover their own fusions under fuch a drefs, as may feem moft 
nearly to refemble the form of truth. For I found at Laci- 
mum a Table of brafs, on which all thefe circumftances were 
engraved, by the orders of Annibal himfelf, when he was in 
Italy. And as this feemed to be a monument of the firft 
authority, I have clofely copied it in my relation. 

Annibal, having thus provided in the fulleft manner for 
the fecurity both of Spain and Afric, now waited only for 
the arrival of thofe meffengers, that were expedted to return 
to him from the Gauls. For he had endeavoured to inform 
himfelf, with all the exadtnefs that was pofiible, of the ferti¬ 
lity of the country that lay beneath the Alps, and along the 
Po : of the numbers, and courage of the people : and above 
all, whether they ftill retained any refentment againft the Ro¬ 
mans, from their former wars; of which we have already 
given fome account, that the reader might more fully com¬ 
prehend the things which we are now going to relate. His 
chief expe&ations of fuccefs in his intended enterprize were 
built indeed upon the afliftance which he hoped to find 
among the Gauls. For it feemed fcarcely poflible, to main¬ 
tain the war in Italy againft the Romans, unlefs thefe nations 
could be engaged to join him with their forces, after he had 
firft furmounted the difficulties of the country that lay between. 
He fent therefore, with the greateft care, to all the Chiefs 
that lived among the Alps, and to thofe likewife, who pof- 
feffed the country on this fide of them ; and endeavoured by 
every kind of promife to tempt their hopes, and draw them 
to his party. At laft, when his meffengers were returned, 
and had informed him, that the Gauls were perfectly difpofed 
to favour his defign, and even expected his approach with 
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eagernefs; and that the paflage acrofs the Alps, though like¬ 
ly to be attended with great pains and difficulty, was fuch 
however, as in the end might be furmounted ; as the Spring 
advanced, he drew out all his forces from their winter quar¬ 
ters. The news a 1 fo, which he had juft before received from 
Carthage, had greatly railed his hopes, and given him full 
afturance of the approbation of his fellow-citizens. He now 
therefore openly declared his intentions to the army, and ex¬ 
horted them to make war againft the Romans, He informed 
them of the manner in which this people had demanded, that 
himfelf, together with the other Chiefs, fhould be delivered 
into their hands. He deferibed the richnefs of the country, 
through which they were to pafs: and acquainted them with 
the favourable difpofttion of the Gauls, and the promife which 
they had made to join him with their forces. When the 
multitude cried out, that they would chearfully attend him, 
he applauded their alacrity, fixed the day for their departure, 
and difmifled the aflembly. 

Thefe things then being all thus regulated during the time 
of winter, and the neceflary meafures taken for the fecurity 
both of Spain and Afric, on the day appointed Annibal began 
his march, with ninety thoufand Foot, and twelve thoufand 
Horfe. He pafled the Iberus, and with incredible rapidity, 
though not without many obftinate battles, and a great lofs of 
men, reduced all the nations that inhabited between that 
river and the Pyrensan mountains: the Ilurgetes, Bargufians, 
./Erenofians, and Andolinians. He gave to Hanno the care 
of the conquered countries : with a power to excrcife an in tire 
and abfolute fovereignty over the Bargulians, becaufe thefe 
efpecially were fufpe&ed of favouring the intcrefts of the Ro¬ 
mans. He left alfo with him a detachment from his army, 
of ten thoufand Foot, and a thoufand Horfe : together with 
all the baggage of the troops, that were deligned to attend 
him into Italy. He fent back likewife an equal number of 
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the Spanilh forces to their feveral cities: being defirous not 
only to fecure to himfelf, by this indulgence, the favour of the 
people that were now difmifled; but to encourage alfo, by 
the hope of returning again to their native country, both the 
troops that were engaged to follow him in the prefent expedi¬ 
tion, and thofe likewife that were left behind in Spain, in 
cafe that he fliould want their fervice in any future exi¬ 
gency. 

The army, thus difinciimbered of the heavy baggage, and 
confiding in the whole of fifty thoufand Foot, and nine 
thouland Horfe, continued their march forwards, by the way 
of the Pyrenean mountains, in order to pafs the Rhone: be¬ 
ing not fo confiderable in their numbers, as from the goodnefs 
of the troops. For they were all tried foldiers : men, well 
difciplined, and inured to adtion, by the continual engage¬ 
ments which they had fuftained in Spain. 

But in order to clear this part of our hiftory from all ob- 
fcurity, it will be neceflary to trace out didin&ly the coun¬ 
try from whence Annibal began his march, the places 
through which he pafied, and the way by which he fird en¬ 
tered Italy. Nor will it be fufficient, barely to infert the 
names of rivers and of cities, as fome hiftorians have done ; 
imagining, that the recital of their names alone mud at once 
convey a full conception of the places. With regard to thole 
places indeed, with which we have been before acquainted, 
the mention of their names, as it recalls them to the memory, 
may perhaps be fufficient for the end that is propofed. 
But with refpect to thofe, of which we have no previous 
knowledge, it mud be allowed, that no greater advantage can 
arife from the bare recital of their names, than from the re¬ 
petition of any other founds that are void of fenfe and mean¬ 
ing, which only drike the ear, but make no impreffion on 
the underdanding. For unlefs the mind has fomething to 
which it can apply and fix itfelf; fomething already conceived 
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and underftood, to which that which is heard may be referred; 
it muft of necefiity be loll in doubt and ignorance. Since 
therefore we are to fpeak of things unknown, we fhall en¬ 
deavour to lead the reader to a right apprehenfion of them, 
hy connedfing them with thofe that are already known and fa¬ 
miliar to him. 

The firft and mod general notion then, in which all man¬ 
kind agree, and which even the vulgar apprehend, is that by 
which we conceive the heavens round us to be divided into 
the four quarters, of Eaft, Weft, North, and South. The 
next ftep is, to conftder the feveral parts of the earth, as lying 
beneath the one or other of thefe divisions : and thus we are 
able to refer, even the places which we have never feen or 
known, to fome fettled and determinate conception. This be¬ 
ing done with regard to the whole earth, it remains that we 
oblerve the dime method of divifton, in fpeaking of that por¬ 
tion of it which we know to be inhabited. Now this con- 
fifts of three feparate parts ; the firft of which is called Afia, 
the fecond Afric, and the laft Europe: and thefe are bound¬ 
ed by the Tanais, the Nile, and the Straits of the Pillars of 
Hercules. Between the Tanais and the Nile, lies Afia: and 
it’s fituation with refpedt to the heavens, is beneath that fpace, 
which is contained between the North-eaft and the South. 
Afric lies between the Nile and the Pillars of Hercules: under 


that part of the heavens, 


which extends from the South to 


the South-weft; and from thence, forwards to the Weft, 
which coincides with the Pillars of Hercules. So that thefe 


two countries, taken together in a general view, poffefs all 
the fpace from Eaft to Weft, on the fouthern fide of the 
Mediterranean fea. Oppofite to thefe, on the north fide of 
the fame fea, lies Europe; being extended alfo, without any 
interruption, from Eaft to Weft. The greateft and the moil 
confiderable part of it is that which falls beneath the North, 
and pofiefles all the fpace between the river Tanais and 
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Narbo: which laft place is fttuated towards the. Weft; at a 
fmall diftance only from Maftilia, and thofe mouths by which 
the Rhone difcharges itfelf into the Sardinian fea. The Gauls 
are the people who poflefs the country from Narbo to the 
Pyrenean mountains; which extend in one continued chain 
from the Mediterranean fea to the Ocean. The reft of Eu¬ 
rope, from thefe mountains weftward to the Pillars of Her¬ 
cules, is bounded partly by the Mediterranean, and partly by 
the Ocean, or exterior Sea. The country which lies along 
the former, as far as to the Pillars of Hercules, is called Spain. 
But that which is wafhed by the exterior, or great Sea, having 
been but lately difcovered, has not yet obtained any fettled 
name. It is poflefled by a race of barbarous people, who are 
very numerous; and of whom we fhall take occafion to fpeak 
more particularly in another place. But as it has never yet 
been known with any certainty, whether ./Ethiopia, which is 
the place where Alia and Afric meet together, be a Continent 
extending forwards to the South, or whether it be furrounded 
by the fea; fo thofe parts of Europe likewife, that lie between 
Narbo and the Tanais towards the North, have hitherto been 
quite concealed from our difcoveries. In fome future time, 
perhaps our pains may lead us to a knowledge of thofe coun¬ 
tries. But all that has hitherto been written or reported of 
them, muft be conftdered as mere fable and invention, and 
not the fruit of any real feareh, or genuine information. 

This, I think, will be fufficient to give the reader fome 
conception even of thofe places to which he is a ftranger : as 
he may now be able always to refer them to the one or other 
of thefe general divifions, marked out and afcertained by the 
pofttion of the heavens; and may turn his mind towards 
them, as often as they are named in the courfe of this Work, 
in the .fame manner as the eye diredts it’s view to any objedt 
that is pointed out to it’s obfcrvance. We now refume our 
narration. 


The 
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The Carthaginians were at this time poflfefled of all that 
part of Afric, which lies along the Mediterranean fea, from 
the Philaenean Altars, which are oppofite to the greater Syrtis, 
to the Pillars of Hercules. This coaft, in it’s full extent, in¬ 
cludes a fpace of more than fixteen thoufand ftadia. They 
had alfo palled the Straits, and fubdued all Spain as far as to 
thofe rocks, which, on the fide towards the Mediterranean 
fea, form the extreme point of the Pyrenean mountains; the 
boundary that divides Spain from Gaul. Thefe rocks are 
diftant from the Pillars of Hercules, about eight thoufand 
fladia. 

The diftance from the fame Pillars to New Carthage, from 
whence Annibal began his march towards Italy, is three thou¬ 
fand ftadia : from that City to the Iberus, two thoufand fix 
hundred : from thence to Emporium, fixteen hundred : and 
the fame number afterwards to the paflage of the Rhone. For 
the whole of this route has been accurately meafured by the 
Romans; and diftinguifhed by diftances, each of eight ftadia. 
From the paflage of the Rhone, if we take our courfe up the 
river, to the beginning of the Alps, we may count the 
diftance to be fourteen hundred ftadia : and the road acrofs 
thofe mountains, till we arrive in the Plains that are watered 
by the Po, twelve hundred more. Thus the route, which 
Annibal now defigned to take, from New Carthage into- 
Italy, contained in it’s^ whole length about nine thoufand 
ftadia. 

He had already furmounted almoft one half of this long 
march: but the moft dangerous and difficult part was yet to 
come. He was now preparing to lead his army through the 
pafles of the Pyrensan mountains, not without fome appre- 
henfion, that the Gauls might take advantage of the ftrength 
of thofe defiles, and fall upon him in his march; when the 
Romans were informed by their embafladors, of all that had 
been debated and determined i:i the Senate of Carthage, and 
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at the fame time heard with great furprize, that Annibal was 
already advanced beyond the Iberus. They refolved there¬ 
fore, that an army fhould immediately be raifed and fent to 
Spain, under the command of Publius Cornelius; and ano¬ 
ther, with Tiberius Sempronius, into Afric. And while the 
Confuls were employed in perfecting the levies, and making 
all the neceflary preparations, they ufed their utmoft dili¬ 
gence to complete the fettlement of thofe Colonies, which 
they had fome time before refolved to fend into Gaul. They 
made hafte to inclofe the towns with walls: and ordered the 
citizens that were to inhabit them, of whom fix thoufand 
were allotted to each colony, to be all prefent on the place 
within thirty days. The one of thefe new cities was built on 
this fide of the Fo, and called Placentia : the other, on the 
other fide ; and was named Cremona. 

But fcarcely were the inhabitants arrived, when the Boian 
Gauls, who had long watched in fecret for fome favourable 
occafion to fhake off their alliance with the Romans, being 
now encouraged by the near approach of the Carthaginian 
army, refolved openly to revolt; fhewing no regard to the 
fafety of their countrymen, whom they had given as hoftages, 
at the conclufion of their laft war againft the Romans, which 
we defcribed in the former Book. And having prevailed with 
the Infubrians likewife, whofe old refentment againft the Ro¬ 
mans was not yet extinguifhed, to aflift them with their 
forces, they wafted all the lands that were allotted to thefe 
new colonies; purfued the Romans, who fled before them, 
as far as Mutina, another of their colonies, and inverted 
them clofely in the place. There were among them three 
Romans of diftinguifhed rank; who had been fent to infpeCt 
the diftribution of the lands. One. of them, Caius Lutatius, 
was of Confular, and the other two, of Prastorian dignity. 
Thefe defired to have an interview with the enemy ; to which 
the Boians readily confented. But as they were returning 

from 
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from the conference, the Gauls treacheroufly feized and kept 
them prisoners; imagining, that through their means they 
fhould recover their own Hoftages from the Romans. The 
Pra?tor L. Manlius, who was polled with fome troops upon 
the frontiers of the country, no fooner was informed of what 
had happened, than he advanced in hafte towards the enemy. 
But the Boians, having placed their army in ambufcade in a 
certain forefl, through which the Romans were to pafs, as foon 
as they appeared, fell fuddenly upon them from every quarter, 
and killed many of them. The reft fled at firft with great 
precipitation. But having gained the neighbouring hills, they 
rallied again their broken forces, and retreated with fome 
kind of order, but in a manner that was fcarcely , honourable. 
The Gauls followed clofe behind; and blocked up thefe troops 
likewife in a village that was called Tanes, into which they 
had retired. As foon as it was known at Rome, that their 
army was thus clofely invefted by the enemy, and the liege 
prefled with vigour; they fent away immediately to their re¬ 
lief, under the conduct of a Pra?tor, the legions that had been 
raifed for Publius: and gave orders, that the Conful fhould 
make new levies, among the Allies. Such then in general, 
as we have defcribed it both here and in the former parts of 
this Work, was the ftate and condition of the Gauls, from 
their firft fettlement in the country, to the time of Annibal’s 
arrival in it. 

The Roman Confuls, having feverally completed all the 
neceflary preparations, failed out to fea in the beginning of 
the Spring: Publius, with fixty veflels, to go into Spain ; and 
Tiberius, with a fleet of a hundred and fixty Quinqueremes, 
to profecute the war in Afric. The zeal and eagernefs that 
appeared in the conduct of the laft of thefe, and the prepa¬ 
rations which he made at Lilybaeum, drawing together troops 
and ftores of every kind and from every quarter, were all fo 
great and formidable, that it feemed as if he meditated no¬ 
thing 
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thing lefs, than to lay liege to Carthage itfelf upon his firft 
arrival. Publius, fleering his courfe along the Ligurian coaft, 
arrived on the fifth day in the neighbourhood of Mafiilia. 
And having anchored in the firft mouth of the Rhone, which 
was called the Maffilian mouth, he landed his forces there. 
He had heard, that Annibal had already palled the Pyrenown 
mountains ; but was perfuaded, that he muft ftill be at a con- 
fiderable diftance from him : as the country through which he 
was to march was extremely difficult, and the Gauls around 
him very nuhicrous. But Annibal, having with wonderful 
fuccefs gained fome of the Gauls with prefents, and reduced 
the reft by force, continued his route forwards, keeping the 
Sea of Sardinia on his right, and was now arrived upon the 
banks of the Rhone. When the news came, that the ene¬ 
my was fo near, Publius, being in part furprized at this ce¬ 
lerity, which feemed indeed to exceed all belief, and partly 
defirous alfo to be informed exadtly of the truth, fent away 
three hundred of the braveft of his Horfe to make difeoveries, 
together with a body of Gallic mercenaries that belonged to 
the Maffilians j who were to ferve as guides, and to fupport 
the Cavalry alfo, if there fhould be occafion for it: while 
himfelf, in the mean time, employed his care, to recover the 
troops from the fatigue which they had fuffered in the voyage; 
and confulted with the Tribunes, concerning the pofts that 
were moft proper to be taken, and the place in which they 
might with beft advantage meet and offer battle to the 
enemy. 

Annibal, having now fixed his camp upon the Rhone, at 
the diftance of about four days journey from the fea, refolved 
to make his paflage in that place; becaufe the ftream was nar¬ 
row there, and confined within the - proper channel of the 
river. By his gentle treatment of thofe that lived along the 
banks, he prevailed upon them to fell to him all their canoes 
and boats, the number of which was very great: for almoft 

all 
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the people that dwell near the Rhone, are employed in 


conftant commerce upon the fea 


They fupplied him alfo 


with the wood that was proper for making the canoes: and 


in two days time, an incredible quantity of thofe veflels was 
finilhed by the army. For the foldiers all attended to then- 
talk with the greateft earneftnefs: as if each man had re ¬ 
folded to be indebted to no labour but his own, for his paf~ 


fage acrofs the river. But about this time, a very great army 
of Barbarians appeared on the other fide, ready to oppofe the 
Carthaginians in their landing. Annibal, having feen their 
numbers, and confidered with himfelf, that as it was by no 
means poflible to pafs the river in defiance of lo great a force, 
fo on the other hand, in cafe that he Ihould long remain in 
his prelent poll, he mull foon be incloled on every fide by 
enemies, as foon as the third night came on, fent away a part 
of his army under the care of Hanno, the fon of King Bomil- 
car, with fome of the natives of the country to ferve as guides. 
Thefe troops, when they had marched about two hundred 
ftadia up the ftream, at laft refted in a place, where a fmall 
illand divided the river into two. And having cut down 
trees from a neighbouring foreft, fome of which they joined, 
and bound fome together with cords in a hafty manner, in a 
fihort time they completed a number of floats fufficient for the 
prefent neceflity, and pafled the river upon them without any 
refiftance from the enemy. And having feized a flrong and 
advantageous poll, they remained upon it during that whole 
day: repofing themfelves after the fatigue of their march; 
and making all things ready for the enfuing combat, agree¬ 
ably to the orders which they had received. The reft of the 
troops, that were left with Annibal, were in like manner 
employed in taking fuch refrefhment as was neceflary, and 
completing all their preparations. But the point of greateft 
difficulty was, to contrive a method for the fafe paflfage of the 

H h Elephants, 
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Elephants, which were thirty-leven in number : and this in¬ 
deed^ occafioned no fmall embaraflment and pain. 

On the fifth night after the arrival of the Carthaginians up¬ 
on the Rhone, the detachment, that had already paflfed it, 
began their march before break of day, and advanced along 
the banks of the river towards the enemy. At the fame time 
Annibal, having all his troops in readinefs, difpofed every 
thing for their immediate pafiage. The larger boats were fill¬ 
ed with the heavy-armed Horfe: and the Infantry embarked 

in the canoes. The firft were ftationed higher up the ftream ; 
while the latter took their place below them: that when the 
ftrength and violence of the current had firft been broken by 
the heavier veflels, the pafiage of the reft might be more fe- 
cure and eafy. The horfes were made to fwim acrofs ; being 
towed along behind the larger boats. And as three or four 
were in this manner conduced together by a fingle foldier, 
who was placed for that purpofe upon either fide of the ftem 
of every veflel, a confiderable number of them were landed 
on the other fide, in the very firft pafiage over. 

The Barbarians, as foon as they perceived the difpofition 
that was made, ran down from their camp in crouds, without 
obferving any order j and were perfuaded, that they fhould 
be able, with the greateft eafe, to prevent the Carthaginians 
from landing. But Annibal, having now difcerned the fmoke 
on the other fide, which the detachment from his army had 
been directed to make, as the fignal of their near approach, 
ordered all the troops to get immediately on board; and that 
thole, who were in the larger veflels, fhould diredt their courfe 
againft the ftream, in fuch a manner as might moft efFedtual- 
ly break it’s violence. His orders were executed in an in- 
ftant. The troops, as they embarked, purfued their work 
with loud and eager emulation : animating each other by 
their cries, and ftruggling with all their ftrength, to furmount 

the 
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the violence of the ftfeam : while the view of both the armies, 
with which the banks on either fide were covered; the cries 
of the Carthaginians from the jfhore, calling after their com¬ 
panions, and Teeming as it were to divide their labour with 
them; the noife of the barbarians on the other fide, who de¬ 
manded the combat with loud fereams and fhouts; formed 
all together a feene of great aftonifhment and horror. At this 
time, the troops that were led by Hanno appeared fuddenly 
on the other fide. And while one part of them fet fire to 
the camp of the enemy, which was left without defence, the 
reft and greater part made hafte to fall upon the rear of thole 
that were defending the paflage of the river. The barbarians 
were ftruck with terror, at an event fo ftrange and unexpect¬ 
ed. Some ran in hafte towards the camp, to ftop the pro- 
grefs of the flames: while others were conftrained to turn, 
and defend themfelves againft the enemy. When Annibal 
perceived, that all things had confpired moft favourably with 
his defigns, as fall as the forces landed, he drew them up in 
order, and led them to the charge. The barbarians, who 
had begun the combat in diforder, and whofe confirmation 
was now completed by the fudden attack that was made upon 
them from behind, were in a fhort time routed, and forced 
to fly. The Carthaginian General, being thus in the fame in- 
ftant mafter of his paflage, and victorious againft the enemy, 
gave immediate orders for palling the reft of the army over. 
And having in a fhort time brought all the troops to land, he 
incamped that night along the border of the river. 

On the following day, Annibal, having received the news 
that the Roman fleet had caft anchor near the mouth of the 
Rhone, fent away a body of five hundred Numidian Horle, 
to take a view of the fituation of the enemy, and td dilcover 
their numbers, and defigns. He gave directions alfo for the 
paflage of the Elephants acrofs the river. And having after¬ 
wards called together the troops, he introduced among them 
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Magilus, a petty King, who had come to him from the country 
that was near the Po; and who now, with the help of an in¬ 
terpreter, informed the aflembly of all the refolutions, which 
the Gauls had taken in their favour. This expedient was fuch 
indeed, as could fcarcely fail to raife the fpirits of the army, 
and infpire them with confidence and courage. For in the 
firft place, as the bare fight alone and prefence of the Gauls, 
exhorting them to proceed in their defigns, and promifing 
that they would bear an equal part in all the fortune of the 
war, was itfelf a circumftanee of great force and moment ^ 
fo the aflfurance likewife, that was now repeated by this peo¬ 
ple, that they would lead the army into Italy, by a way that 
was both fhort and fafe, and through places that would yield 
a full fupply to all their wants, feemed highly probable, and 
fuch as well deferved their credit. They fpoke with great ad¬ 
vantage alfo of the extent and richnefs of the country, into 
which they were going to enter ; and of the zeal and prompt 
alacrity of the people, upon whofe afliftance they defigned 
chiefly to rely, for maintaining the war againft the Romans. 

* The Gauls, after this difcourfe, retired: and Annibal him- 
felf came into the aflembly. He began with reminding the 
foldiers of their paft exploits. He defired them to remem¬ 
ber, that though they had often been engaged in defigns of 
the greateft difficulty as well as danger, they had never yet 
failed in any enterprize, becaufe they had been always careful 
to repofe a perfedt confidence in the wifdom of their General, 
and paid an intire fubmiffion to his will. He exhorted them, 
to be ftill aflfured of the fame fuccefs: and to be perfuaded, 
that they had already accompliffied the moft important part 
of their intended labour; fince they had happily pafled the 
Rhone, and feen with their own eyes the friendly difpofition 
of their allies towards them, and their zeal for the war. With 
regard therefore to the particular meafures that were now to be 
purfued, he conjured them to throw away all concern; and 

to 
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to reft fecurely upon his care and conduct, for the intire 
management of the whole. That they fhould be ready only 
to receive and execute his orders; to acquit themfelves at 
all times like men of courage; and maintain the glory of 
their former aCtions. The multitude teftified their applaufe by 

fhouts; and fhewed the greateft ardour and alacrity. Annibal 

praifed their zeal: and having recommended them all to the 
favour and protection of the Gods, and directed, them to make 
all things ready for their march on the following day, he dif- 
mifled the aflembly. 

About this time, the Numidian ITorfe, that had been lent 
to make difeoveries, returned to the camp. A great part' ot 
the detachment had been killed ; and the reft were forced to 
fly. For no fooner had they gained a moderate diftance from 
the camp, than they were met by the detachment of the Ro¬ 
man Cavalry, which Publius had fent away upon the fame de- 
flgn. The engagement that enfued between them was fo 
fharp and obftinate, that a hundred and forty Gauls and Ro¬ 
mans fell on one fide, and more than two hundred Nuinidi- 
ans on the other. The Romans, in purfuit of thole that fled, 
advanced even clofe to the intrenchments of the Carthagi¬ 
nians : and having taken an exaCl and thorough view of all; 

the 
firft 

fent the baggage to the fhips, immediately decamped, and 
advanced with all the army along the banks of the river, with 
deftgn to overtake the Carthaginians, and to force them to* a 
battle without delay. 

But early in the morning of the 
having ported his Cavalry as a referve on the ftde towards the 
fea, commanded the Infantry to begin their march while 
himfelf waited to receive the Elephants, and the men that were 
left with them on the other ftde of the river.. The paflage 
of the Elephants was performed, in the following manner. 

W hen 



the camp, they returned again in hafte, and informec 
Conful of the arrival of the enemy. Publius, having 
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When they had made a fufficient number of Floats, they join¬ 
ed two together, and fattened them ftfongly to the ground, 
upon the bank of the river. The breadth of both together 
was aboil t fifty feet. To the extremity of thefe, they fixed 
two more, which were extended over into the water : and to 
prevent the whole from being loofened and carried down the 
river by the rapidity of the current, they fecured the fide, 
that was turned againft the ftream, by ftrong cables fattened 
to the trees along the batik. Having in this manner finifhed 
a kind of bridge, which was extended to the length of about 
two hundred feet, they then added to it two other Floats of 
a much larger fize; which were very firmly joined together; 
but were fattened in fo flight a manner to the reft, that they 
might at any time be feparated from them with little diffi¬ 
culty. A great number of ropes were fixed to theie laft Floats : 
by the help of which, the boats, that were defigned to tow 
them over, might hold them firm againft the violence of the 
ftream, and carry them in fafety with the Elephants to the 
other fide. They then fpread a quantity of earth over all the 
Floats: that their colour and appearance might, as nearly as 
was poffible, refemble the ground on fhore. The Elephants 
were ufually very tradable upon land, and eafy to be go¬ 
verned by their conductors: but were at all times under the 
greateft apprehenfions, whenever they approached the water. 
Upon this occafioh therefore, they took two female Elephants, 
and led them fitft along the Floats. The reft readily follow¬ 
ed. But no fooner Were they arrived Upon the fartheft Floats, 
than, the ropes being cut which bound them to the reft, they 
were immediately towed away by the boats towards the other 
fide. The Elephants were feized with extreme dread ; and 
moved from fide to fide, in great fury and diforder. But 
when they faw that they were every way furrounded by the 
water, their very fears at laft conftrained them to remain 
quiet in their place. In this manner, two other Floats being 

from 
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from time to time prepared and fitted to the reft, the greater 
part of the Elephants were carried fafely over. There were 
fome indeed, that were fo much difordered by their fears, that 
they threw themfelves into the river in the midft of their paf- 
fage. This accident was fatal to their conductors, who 
perifhed in the ft ream. But the hearts themfelves, exerting all 
their ftrength, and railing their large trunks above the furface 
of the river, were by that means enabled not only to breath 
freely, but to difcharge the waters alfo, as fart as they received 
them: and having by long ftruggling furmounted Jikewiie the 
rapidity of the ftream, they at laft all gained the .oppofite 
bank in fafety. 

As foon as this work was finifhed, Annibal, making his 
rear guard -of the Elephants and Cavalry, continued his march 
along the river; directing his route from the fea towards the 
Eaft, as if he had defigned to pafs into the middle parts of 
Europe. 

The Rhone has it’s fources above the Adriatic Gulph, in 
thole parts of the Alps that ftand towards the north, and at 
firft flows weftward. But afterwards, it bends it’s rtream to¬ 
wards the South-weft ; and difcharges itfelf in^to the Sardinian 
fea. This river runs chiefly through a valley, the northern 
fide of which is inhabited by the Ardyan Gauls ; the fouthern 
parts being all bounded by the Alps, which look towards the 
North. The Plains around the Po, which we have already 
defcribed at large, are feparated alfo from this valley by the 
Alps; which, beginning near Maflilia, are from thence ex¬ 
tended even to the inmoft extremity of the Adriatic Gulph. 
And thefe were the mountains, which Annibal was to pafs; 
as he came forwards from the Rhone, to enter Italy. 

There are fome hiftorians, who, in the defcription which 
they have given us of thefe mountains, and of the march of 
Annibal acrofs them, while their defign is to ftrike the reader 
with a view of fomething wonderful and ftrange, are unwarily 

betrayed 
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betrayed into two faults, the moft contrary of any to the true 
character of Hiftory. For they relate fuch things as are mani- 
feftly falfe: and on many occafions alfo, are forced even to re¬ 
fute their own accounts. They fpeak of Annibal, as a General, 
whofe prudence and whofe courage were fuch as never could 
be equalled : and yet at the fame time they plainly prove him 
to have been of all men the moft irrational and fenfelefs. As 
often too as they find it difficult to bring the fables which 
they have feigned to any probable conclufion, they introduce 
the Gods and Demigods into a hiftory, whofe proper bufinefs 
is to treat of real faCts. Thus they reprefent the Alps to be 
in every part fo fteep and broken, that not only the Cavalry, 
the heavy Infantry, and Elephants, but even the light-armed 
Foot, muft in vain have attempted to furmount them. They 
defcribe them likewife to have been intirely deftitute of all in¬ 
habitants : fo that unlefs fome God or Hero had appeared, and 
pointed out the road to Annibal, he might ftill have wander¬ 
ed, ignorant of his way, till the whole army had been loft. 

Now this account of things is both inconfiftent with itfelf, 
and falfe. For muft not Annibal have been efteemed the moft 
imprudent and moft rafh of all commanders, if he had fet out 
upon his march, at the head of fo great an army, upon which 
lie had alfo built the nobleft expectations, without being firft 
informed of the direction of his route, and the places through 
which he was to pafs; in a word, without knowing, into 
what kind of country he was going to enter, and what people 
he was likely to encounter in the way ? And muft it not be 
thought a ftill more high degree of folly, to have engaged 
thus blindly in an attempt, which was fo far from yielding 
any reafonable profpeCl of fuccefs, that on the contrary, it 
was not even in it’s nature practicable ? Yet thefe writers, 
while they lead him through a country, of which he had re¬ 
ceived no previous knowledge, afcribe to him fuch a conduCt, 
at a time when his army was intire, and his hopes all fair and 

flourifhing, 
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flourishing, as no other General would ever have purfued, 
even in the moft weak and defperate State. With regard alfo 
to that which they relate, concerning the defert condition, and 
infuperable roughnefs of the Alps; it muft appear at once to 
be a moft direct and notorious falfehood. For the Gauls, that 
lived along the Rhone, had often pafled thefe mountains. 
And even not long before the time of Annibal, they had led 
a very numerous army over them, to join the Cifalpine Gauls 
in their wars againft the Romans; as we Shewed particularly 
in the former Book. The Alps themfelves are inhabited alfo 
by a numerous people. But thefe hiftorians, through the want 
of being acquainted with all thefe circumftances, are obliged 
to feign the appearance of fome Demigod, to dire<5i the Car¬ 
thaginians in their march: following in this the example of 
the Tragic Writers. For as thefe are forced to introduce a 
Deity in the cataftrophe of their pieces, becaufe their fables 
are founded neither on truth nor fenfe; fo thefe hiftorians 
likewife, when they have filled their firft relations with cir¬ 
cumftances that are both improbable and falfe, muft of ne- 
ceflity have recourfe to the Gods and Demigods, to clear the 
difficulties in which they have involved their ftory. For if the 
beginning be contrary to truth and nature, the end alfo muft 
be the fame. But notwithftanding all which thefe writers may 
pretend, it is certain that Annibal, in the conduct of this en~ 
terprize, had taken all his meafures with the beft judgement 
and precaution. For he had informed himfelf with great ex- 
a&nefs of the nature of the country, through which he was to 
pafs: he was well allured of the goodnefs of it; and of the 
inveterate hatred, which the people bore againft the Romans. 
And that he might be able alfo to furmount the difficulties of 
the way, he chofe for guides the natives of the country ; men, 
engaged with him in the feme defigns, and a&uated by the 
feme common hopes, With regard to myfelf, I may be al¬ 
lowed to fpeak of thefe things with feme confidence. For I 

I i not 
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not only received my accounts from perfons that lived in the 
times of which I am writing; but have alfo paffed the Alps, 
for the fake of gaining a more full and accurate knowledge of 
the truth. 



H A P. V. 
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N the third day after the Carthaginians had begun their 
march, the Roman Conful Publius arrived at the place 
where they had paffed the river. When he found that the 
enemy was gone, his furprize was very great; and not indeed 
without good reafon. For he had perfuaded himfelf, that 
they would by no means venture to pafs that way into Italy, 
amidft fo many barbarous nations, noted for their fraud and 


perfidy. 


But as he faw however, that they had made the at- 


nia 


tempt, he returned in hafle to his fhips, and ordered all the 
forces immediately to embark. And having fent away his bro¬ 
ther into Spain, he fleered his courfe back again to Italy : de- 
figning to march with the greatefl diligence through Tyrrhe- 

and fo to reach the Alps, before the Carthaginians fhould 
be able to have paffed thofe mountains. The latter, conti¬ 
nuing their route forwards, arrived, after four days march 
from the paffage of the Rhone, at a place that was very fertile 
in corn, and poffeffed by a numerous people. It was called, 
the Ifland: becaufe the Rhone and Ifara, running on both 
fides of it, fall together below, and fharpen the land into a 


point 


This place, both in it’s fize and figure, refembles 


that part of iEgypt which is called the Delta: with this dif¬ 
ference only, that one of the fides of the latter is wafhed by 
the fea, which receives the rivers that inclofe the other 
two, whereas the third fide of the Bland is defended by a 
chain of very rough and lofty mountains, which indeed are 
almofl inacceffible. It happened, that at this time there 
were two Brothers in arms againfl each other, contending for 

the 
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the fovereignty of the place. The el deft of them immediately 
had recourfe to the Carthaginians; and implored their aid, 
to fecure to him the pofleflion of his rights. Annibal em¬ 
braced the occafton with no fmall joy; being well aware of 
the advantages that would refult from it to himfelf. Having 
joined his forces therefore with this Prince, he defeated and 
drove out the younger Brother, and was well rewarded by the 
conqueror, for the aftiftance which he had given him. For 
he not only fupplied the troops with corn and other necef- 
faries, in large abundance; but exchanged likewife all their 
arms, that were impaired and worn by ufe, for others that 
were found and new. He furnifhed a great part of the loldiers 
alfo with new habits, and efpecially with fhoes; which were 
of lingular fervice to them, in their march afterwards acrofs 
the mountains. But the chief advantage was, that he attend¬ 
ed, with all his forces, upon the rear of the Carthaginian 
army, through the whole country of the Allobroges, which 
they could not other wife have pafled without great fear and 
caution; and fecured their march from infult, till they ar¬ 
rived at the foot of the Alps. 

When the army, after they had marched ten days along 
the Rhone, and had reached the diftance of about eight hun¬ 
dred ftadia from the place where they pafled the river, were 
juft now preparing to afcend the Alps, they found themfelves 
in a fttuation that feemed likely to prove fatal to them. The 
Chiefs of the Allobroges had fufFered them to pafs the plains, 
without any interruption or difturbance: being reftrained in 
part by their apprehenflons of the Carthaginian Cavalry, and 
partly alfo by the dread of thofe barbarians that followed in the 
rear. But when the latter had returned back again to their 
country, and Annibal with the foremoft of his troops was 
now beginning to enter the difficult pafles of the mountains, 
they drew together their forces in great numbers, and poflefl- 
ed themfelves of all the polls that commanded the defiles 

I i 2 through 
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through which the Carthaginians were obliged to pafs. If this 
delign had been conducted with due fecrecy and caution, the 
whole army muft have been deftroyed without refource. But 
as they employed no pains to cover their intentions, the at¬ 
tempt, though it brought great lofs upon the Carthaginians, 
proved no lefs pernicious to themfelves. 

For when Annibal perceived, that the enemy had thus 
feized on all the advantageous ports, he incamped at the foot 
of the mountains, and fent away fome of the Gauls that ferv- 
ed as guides in his army, to difcover their difpofition, con¬ 
duct, and defigns. When thefe returned, they acquainted 
him, that, during the time of day, the barbarians remained 
conftant in their flat ions, and kept a careful guard upon 
them; but retired, as foon as night came on, to a neighbour¬ 
ing town. The General, having formed his meafures upon 
this intelligence, continued his march in open view, as far as 
to the entrance of the defiles; and incamped very near the 
enemy. And when night came on, he ordered fires to be 
lighted, and the greater part of the army to remain in the 
camp: while himfelf, having feleded fome of the braveft of 
the troops, and difincumbered them of every thing that 
might retard their march, advanced through the pafles, and 
feized the ports which the enemy had now deferted. When 
day appeared, and the barbarians faw what had happened, 
they were forced to defift from their firft defign. But having 
afterwards obferved, that the Cavalry, and the hearts that 
conveyed the baggage, being crouded and prefled clofe toge¬ 
ther by the narrownefs of the way, advanced very flowly for¬ 
wards, and not without the greateft difficulty, they feized 
the occafion that appeared fo favourable, and fell upon them 
as they marched, in many parts at once. The deftru&ion 
that enfued was very great; efpecially of the horfes, and 
hearts of burthen. But the lofs of thefe was rather owing to 
the badnefs of the ground on which they flood, than to any 
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efforts of the enemy. For as the way was not only very 
rough and narrow, but was bounded alfo on every fide by 
fteep and craggy rocks, the beafts, that were loaded with the 
baggage, Were overturned by every fhock, and hurried head- 
long with their burthens down the precipices. This difor- 
der was occafioned chiefly by the Horfes that were wounded. 
For thefe, being rendered fenfelefs and ungovernable, not 
only fell againft the beafts of burthen that were near them, 
but forcing their way alfo through the ranks as they were la¬ 
bouring to advance, filled every thing with tumult, and bore 
down all that was within their reach. 

But Annibal, perceiving this diforder, and reflecting with 
himfelf, that the lofs of the baggage alone muft prove fatal to 
his army, though all the troops ffiould efcape with fafety, ad¬ 
vanced now in hafte to their afliftance, with the forces that had 
gained the hills in the night before: and rufhing down with 
violence upon the enemy from thofe eminencies, he killed 
great numbers of them ; but not without an equal lofs. For 
the cries and conflict of thefe new combatants greatly increas¬ 
ed the former tumult of the march. At laft however, the 
greater part of the Allobroges were flain, and the reft forced 
to fly. Annibal then conducted through the pafles, though 
not without the greateft pains and difficulty, what remained 
of the Cavalry and beafts of burthen. And having afterwards 
aflembled as many of the troops as he was able to draw toge¬ 
ther after the diforder of the late action, he advanced againft 
the town, from whence the enemy had made their attack 
upon him. As the place was in a manner quite deferted by 
the people, who had all gone out in fearch of booty, he be¬ 
came matter of it upon his firft approach \ and from thence 
drew many great advantages, with refpecft both to the prefent, 
and to future ufe. For befides the horfes, beafts of burthen, 
and prifoners which he gained j he found likewife in it fo large a 
quantity both of corn and cattle, that it proved fufficient to fup- 
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port the army during two or three days march. By this con- 
queft alfo, the people that lived along the (ides of the moun¬ 
tains were ftruck with terror, and feared to engage in any 
new attempt againft him. 

Annibal, having refted in this place during one whole day, 
again decamped, and continued his march to fome diftance 
forwards, without any accident. But on the fourth day, he 
fell a fecond time into a danger, from which it was not eafy to 
efcape. The inhabitants of thofe parts of the mountains, 
having formed the defign of furprizing him by treachery, ad¬ 
vanced to meet him, with green branches in their hands, and 
crowns upon their heads: which is the fignal of Peace among 
the barbarous nations, as the Caduceus is among the Greeks. 
Annibal, being unwilling to truft too haftily to thefe appear¬ 
ances, queftioned them with great exa&nefs, concerning their 
intentions, and the purpofe of their coming. They anfwered, 
that having been informed that he had taken a neighbouring 
Town, and deftroyed all thofe that had appeared in arms 
againft him, they were come to affure him, that they had no 
intention to do him any injury, and to requeft, that lie would 
offer none to them. They promifed alfo, that they would 
leave fome hoftages in his hands, as a pledge of their fincerity. 
Annibal ftill was doubtful and irrefoiute, and apprehended 
lome ill defign. But when he had reflected with himfelf, 
that his compliance with the terms, which this people now 
propofed, might ferve perhaps to render them more mild and 
cautious; and on the other hand, that, in cafe he fhould re¬ 
ject them, they would not fail to a£t againft him as open ene¬ 
mies ; he at laft refolved to embrace their offers, and, in ap¬ 
pearance at leaft, to confider them as friends. The barba¬ 
rians brought their hoftages 5 fupplied the army liberally with 
cattle; and gave themfelves up to the Carthaginians with fo 
little referve or caution, that Annibal was in a great degree 
induced to throw away all fufpicion ; and even intruded them 
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with the charge of leading the army through the reft of the 
defiles. But when the Carthaginians, after two days march 
under the condu& of thefe guides, were now engaged in paf- 
fing through a valley, that was furrounded on every fide by 
fteep and infuperable precipices, fuddenly this treacherous 
people appeared behind them in great numbers, and fell with 
fury upon the rear. In this fituation, the whole army muft 
inevitably have been deftroyed, if Annibal, who ftill retained 
fome little doubt of their fincerity, had not placed, by a wife 
precaution, the baggage with the Cavalry at the head of all 
the march, and the heavy Infantry behind. Thefe troops fufi* 
tained the attack, and in .part repelled the impending ruin. 
The lofs however was very great, both of men, and horfes, 
and beads of burthen. For the barbarians, advancing ftill 
along the fummit of the mountains, as the Carthaginians con¬ 
tinued their march through the valley, both by flinging ftones, 
and rolling down fragments of the rocks upon them, fpread 
fo great terror and diforder through the army, that Annibal 
was forced to take his ftation for the night upon a naked and 
defert rock, to fecure the Cavalry and baggage, till they had 
all palled the valley. And this was at laft accomplished. 
But fuch was the roughnefs and the difficulty of thefe defiles, 
that the whole night was fcarcely fufiicient for the work. 

On the following day, the enemy being now retired, the 
Carthaginian General joined the Cavalry, and continued his 
march towards the fummit of the Alps. From this time, the 
barbarians never came to attack him in any very numerous 
body. But fome ftragling parties of them, appearing from 
time to time in different places, and falling, as occafion ferv- 
ed, fometimes upon the foremoft troops, and fometimes on 
the rear, gave frequent interruption to his march, and carried 
away a part of the baggage. The Elephants were chiefly fer- 
viceable upon thefe occafions. For on which fide foever they 
advanced, the enemy were ftruck with terror at the fighr, 
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and never ventured to approach. On the ninth day, having 
gained at laft the fummit of the mountains, he there fixed his 
camp, and refted during two whole days: that he might give 
fome eafe and refrefhment to the troops, that had performed 
their march with fafety; and that the others might alfo join 
him, who were not yet arrived. During this time, many of 
the wounded horfes, and of the beafts that had thrown their 
burthens in the late diforders of the march, having followed 
the traces of the army, arrived fafely in the camp. 

It was now near the time of winter. The mountains were 
already covered deep with fnow ; and the whole army feemed 
to be under the greateft dejection and difmay: being not only 
exhaufted by the miferies which they had differed, but dis¬ 
heartened alfo by the view of thofe that were yet to come. 
Annibal therefore had recourfe to the only expedient that re¬ 
mained, to raife their drooping courage. He affembled the 
troops together; and from the fummit of the Alps, which, 
when confidered with regard to Italy, appear to ftand as the 
Citadel of all the country, pointed to their view the plains 
beneath that were watered by the Po; and reminded them 
of the favourable difpofition of the Gauls towards them. He 
Ihewed them alfo the very ground, upon which Rome itfelf 
was fituated. By this profpedl, they were in fome degree re¬ 
covered from their fears. On the morrow therefore they de¬ 
camped, and began to defcend the mountains. There was 
now no enemy that oppofed their paffage; except fome lurk¬ 
ing parties only, which fometimes fell upon them by furprize, 
for the fake of plunder. But by reafon of the fnows, and the 
badnefs of the ground, their lofs was not much inferior to 
that which they had fuffered in the afcent. For the way was 
not only very deep and narrow, but fo intirely covered alfo by 
the fnow, that the feet knew not where to tread with fafety. 
And as often as they turned afide from the proper track, 
fhcy were iaftantly hurried down fome precipice. Yet the 
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foldiers, to whom fucli accidents were now become familiar, 
fuftained all this mifery with an amazing firmnefs. At lalt 
they came to a place, which neither the Elephants, nor the 
beads of burthen, could in any manner pafs. For the ground, 
which was before extremely deep and broken, to the length 
of a ftadium and half, had again very lately fallen away, and 
left the road fo narrow, that it was quite impracticable. At 
this light, the troops again were feized with confirmation ; 
and even began to lofe all the hopes of fafety. Annibal at firft 
endeavoured to avoid this route, by changing the direction of 
his march, and making a circuit round it. But he foon was 
forced to defift from that defign. For the way on every fide 
was utterly infuperable; through an accident of a fingular 
kind, which is peculiar to the Alps. The fnows of the for¬ 
mer year, having remained unmelted upon the mountains, 
were now covered over by thofe that had fallen in the prefent 
winter. The latter, being foft, and of no great depth, gave 
an eafy admiflion to the feet. But when thefe were trodden 
through, and the foldiers began to touch the fnows that lay 
beneath, which were now become fo firm that they would 
yield to no imprefiion, their feet both fell at once from under 
them, as if they had been walking upon the edge of fome 
high and fiippery precipice. And this mifchance drew after 
it a ftill worfe accident. For when they ftruggled with their 
hands and knees to recover themfelves from their fall, as the 
ground was every where extremely fteep, they were then fure 
to fiide away with greater violence and rapidity than before; 
carrying likewife with them whatever they had grafped for 
their fupport. The beads alfo that were loaded with the 
baggage, having by their endeavours to rife again when they 
had fallen, broken the furface of the lower fuow, remained 
clofely wedged in the pits which they had made ; and by the 
weight of the burthens under which they lay, as well as from 
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the unyielding firmnefs of the fnows around them, were fixed 
immoveably in the place. 

When this attempt was thus found to be impracticable, 
Annibal returned again to the narrow road which he had 
quitted ; and having removed the fnow, he incamped at the 
entrance of it, and ordered the foldiers to make a firm and 
level way along the precipice itfelf. And this, with the ex¬ 
pence of vaft pains and labour, was at laft effected: fo that 
in one day’s time, there was fufficient room for the horfes 
and the beafts of burthen to defeend. Thefe were immedi¬ 
ately conducted down ; and having gained the plains, were 
fent away to pafture, in places where no fnow had fallen. 
The Numidians were then commanded to enlarge the road, 
that the Elephants might alfo pafs. But fo laborious was 
the talk, that though freffi men ftill fucceeded to thofe that 
were fatigued, it was not without great difficulty that they 
completed it, in three days continued toil: after which, thefe 
beads came down the mountains j being almoft exhaufted and 
i'pent with famine. For the tops of the Alps, which are co¬ 
vered through all feafons with perpetual fnows, produce nei¬ 
ther tree nor pafture : though the middle parts on both fides 
of them abound with woods and forefts, and are proper to be 
cultivated. Annibal then defeended laft, with all the army; 
and thus on the third day gained the plains: having loft great 
numbers of his foldiers in the march* as well in paffing 
rivers, as in the engagements which he was forced to fuftain. 
Many of his men had alfo perifhed, among the precipices of 
the Alps : and a far greater number of the horfes, and beads 
of burthen. And having thus at laft completed his journey 
from New Carthage, in five months time ; fifteen days of 
which were employed in paffing over the Alps; he now bold¬ 
ly entered the territory of the Infubrians, and the plains that 
are watered by the Po: though the whole of his Infantry, 
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that was left, amounted to no more than twelve thou fluid 
Africans, and eight thoufand Spaniards; and his Cavalry, to 
fix thoufand only : as we learn from an account, that was en¬ 
graven by his orders, on a Column near Lacinium. 

About the fame time, the Roman Conful Publius, having fent 
away his brother, as we before related, with the greater part of 
the army, into Spain, exhorting him to profecute the war with 
vigour againft Afdrubal in that country, landed at Pifae, with 
a fmall body of forces only. But having taken his route 
through Tyrrhenia, and increafed his army with the legions 
that were then in addon, under the conduct of the Praetors, 
upon the frontiers of the Boian Gauls, he came and incamp- 
ed alfo near the Po; with defign to prefs the enemy, and 
force them to an engagement without delay. 

Thus then have we brought thefe Generals together ; and 
fixed the fcene of the war in Italy. But before we go on to 
recount the battles that enfued, it may be proper juft to fpeak 
of certain matters, which may be thought perhaps to deferve 
a place in this part of our Hiftory. For as we have often 
taken occafion, in the courfe of this Work, to give a full de- 
fcription of various places that occurred, both in Spain and 
Afric, many will be ready to inquire, from whence it hap¬ 
pens, that we have made no mention of the Straits that are 
formed by the pillars of Hercules, and of the Sea beyond; 
together with the properties and accidents that are peculiar to 
them : of the Britifh iflands; with the manner of making 
tin : and of the gold and filver mines that are found in Spain: 
cfpecially fince other writers, who have treated of thefe fub- 
jeds in a very copious manner, differ greatly from each other, 
in all that they report. 

It niuft indeed be acknowledged, that thefe things are by 
no means foreign to the defign of Hiftory. But I confidered 
with myfelf, that a feparate difcuflxon of every one, as they 
occurred, would too much break the courfe of the narration, 
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and divert the reader from thofe tranfa&ions which are the 
proper Subje<£t of this work: and in the next place, that it 
would be far more ufeful likewife, to take a view of all of 
them together, in fome time and place referved exprefsly for 
that purpofe; in which we might be able to explain at large 
whatever has been known with truth concerning them. Let 
no one therefore think it ftrange, if, whenever any other fub- 
je&s of the fame kind prefent themfelves in the progrefs of 
our Hiftory, we fhould forbear to enter into a particular ex¬ 
amination of them. To expe& that an hiflorian fhould 
croud his work in every part with thefe defcriptions, is indeed 
a proof of a very vitious and uninformed judgement. Such 
readers may very properly be compared with thofe men of 
liquorifh palates, who tafte eagerly of every difh that is fet 
before them ; and, amidft fo great a variety of meats, not 
only lofe the prefent relifh of what they eat, but make their 
whole food pernicious to the body, which it was defigned to 
lfrengthen and fuftain. In the fame manner alfo, thefe mix¬ 
ed hiftories, as they afford no pure or genuine entertain¬ 
ment in the reading, fo neither are they able to convey any 
found and lafling nourifhment to the mind. 

With regard to the reafons, that induced me to referve 
the full confideration of all thefe fubje&s for a profeffed and 
feparate Inquiry, there are many that might now be men¬ 
tioned. But the chief and moft confiderable of them is, that 
by much the greater part of thofe hiftorians, who have ever 
treated of the fituation and the properties of the extreme parts 
of the habitable world, have fallen into numberlefs miftakes, 
in almofi all which they relate. It will be neceffary therefore 
to refute and rectify their accounts, not by fome flight and 
curfory remarks, but in a full and deliberate examination of 
them. We mufl be careful however to remember, that their 
labours deferve upon the whole rather praife than cenfure ; 

and that their errors are always, to be corrected in the gentleft 
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manner: fince it is certain, that they would themfelves re- 
trad and alter many paffiiges in their works, if they were now 
alive. For in former times, there were but few among the 
Greeks, that made any attempt to extend their fearch into 
thofe places which we call the boundary of the earth. The 
difficulties in their way were indeed almoft infuperable. Many 
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greater upon land. And when any, either by choice or ac¬ 
cident, had gained an entrance into thofe countries, yet be- 
caufe fome parts were deftitute of all inhabitants, and others 
pofTeffed by a race of men, whofe manners were uncultivated 
and wholly barbarous, it was fbarcely poffible, that they fhould 
be able to examine with their own proper eyes even into a fmall 
part only of the things that deferved their notice. Nor could 
they, on the other hand, as they were ftrangers to the lan¬ 
guage of the natives, ever gain the information that was re- 
quffite, in thofe which they had opportunity of feeing. And 
even thofe few, that were able in fome degree to furmount 
thefe difficulties, were all difpofed to enlarge their deferiptions 
far beyond the bounds of probability : and having neither fenfe 
nor candour to be fatisfied with the plain and fimple truth, 
invented ftrange and incredible fictions of prodigies and mon¬ 
gers ; reporting many things, which they had never feen ; 
and many alfo, that had no exigence. Since therefore all 
thefe circumftances concurred to render it not only difficult, 
but utterly impoffible to gain any accurate and certain know¬ 
ledge of thofe countries, we ought by no means to pafs too 
fevere a cenfure upon the old hiftorians, for their miftakes or 
omiffions in thefe matters: but on the contrary, fhould rather 
be perfuaded, that they deferve our acknowledgments and 
thanks; on account even of the little information which they 
have left behind them ; and that, amidft thofe numerous dif¬ 
ficulties, they were able as it were to lay the foundation of 
more genuine difeoveries. But in thefe times, fince all Afia 
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has been opened to us by the arms of Alexander, and the 
other parts of the world by the Roman vidtories, fo that every 
place and every country is now become acceflible either by fea 
or land; and fince men of eminence in the world have (hewn 
great eagernefs and zeal in making thefe refearches; employ¬ 
ing in them all that leifure which they now enjoy from the 
bufinefs of war and the care of publick afFairs; it may with 
reafon be expedted, that, by the help of thefe advantages, we 
fhould at laft be able to remove the obfeurity, in which thefe 
inquiries have hitherto been involved. And this is the talk, 
which I (hall undertake in it’s proper place: and (hall en¬ 
deavour to give thofe readers, whofe tafte is gratified by fucli 
deferiptions, a clear and perfedt infight into all thefe fubjedts. 
For I have expofed myfelf, without referve, both to great 
fatigue, and many dangers, in traverfing all Afric, Spain, and 
Gaul; and in voyaging alfo upon the exterior Sea, by which 
thefe parts of the world are bounded ; that I might be able to 
corredt with fome alfurance the miftakes of former writers, 
and lay open the knowledge of thefe countries to the Greeks. 
But we (hall now leave this digrefiion: and go on to the re¬ 
cital of the battles that were fought in Italy. 
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HE Carthaginian General, having now entered Italy 
with the forces which we have already particularly 
mentioned, at firft incamped at the bottom of the Alps, that 
he might give fome eafe and refrefhment to his troops. In¬ 
deed the prefent condition of his army was miferable almoft 
beyond expreflion. For befides the hardfhips which they had 
fuftained from the difficulties of the way, both in afeending 
and defeending the mountains, the want of fuch provifions as 
were neceflary, and the difeafes alfo which their bodies had 
contradted from negledt and naftinefs, had changed them into 
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fpe&acles of horror: while the greater part Teemed voluntarily 
to link beneath their fufferings, and even to reject all 
thoughts both of life and fafety. IJor in a march fo long and 
difficult, it was utterly impoffible to bring with them fuch 
fupplies, as might fully fatisfy the wants of fo numerous an 
army : and even thofe which they had brought were almoft 
all loft among the precipices, with the beafts that carried 
them. This army therefore, which, when it pafled the 
Rhone, confifted of thirty-eight thoufand Foot and eight 
thoufand Florfe, was now reduced to lcfs than half that num¬ 
ber. The reft had periffied among the mountains. And 
thofe that were left alive, were fo much worn and altered by' 
continued fufferings, that their appearance was fcarcely 
human. 

The firft care therefore, to which Annibal now gave his 
whole attention, was to raife the drooping fpirits of the troops, 
and by proper refreftiment to reftore both the men and horfes 
to their former ftate. When this was done, he invited the 
Taurinians, who lived near the foot of the Alps, and were at 
this time engaged in war with the Infubrians, to enter into 
an alliance wit'll him, and to affift him with their forces. And 
when his offers were reje&ed by them, he marched and in- 
camped before the ftrongeft of their cities; and having taken 
it after three days ftege, killed all that were found in arms 
againft him in the place. By this feverity, the neighbouring 
barbarians were all ftruck with terror, and fubmitted at dif- 
cretion. The reft of the Gauls, that inhabited thefe plains, 
were impatient to take arms in favour of the Carthaginians, as 
they had at firft defigned. But bccaufe the legions, that were 
fent from Rome, had pafi'ed through many of their States, 
and had avoided all the ambufeades that were prepared to in¬ 
tercept them, they were forced to remain quiet for the pre- 
fent; and fome were even compelled to join the Romans. 
Annibal therefore, wifely judging that no time was to be loft, 
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refolved to continue his march forwards without delay ; and, 
by fome a&ion of importance, to fix the confidence of thofe 
that were difpofed to embrace his party, and encourage them 
to ad without reftraint, for the advancement of their com¬ 
mon hopes. 

But while he was preparing all things for the execution of 
this defign, the report arrived, that Publius with his army 
had already pafled the Po, and was now at no great diftance 
from him. At firft, Annibal could fcarcely give credit to the 
news. Not many days were paft, fince he had left the Ro¬ 
mans upon the banks of the Rhone. And as the pafl'age by 
fea from Maffilia to the Tyrrhenian coaft was both long and 
difficult, fo the diftance alfo from thence through Italy, to 
the bottom of the Alps, was very great, and the way by no 
means eafy or commodious for an army. But as the fad re¬ 
ceived fuller confirmation, he was beyond mi&fure furprized, 
both at the boldnefs of the attempt, and at the fuccefs like- 
wife, with which the Conful had carried it into execution. 
Publius, on his part alfo, was not lefs aftonifhed. For he 
had perfuaded himfelf, either that Annibal would never 
venture to take his route acrofs the Alps, with an army that 
was all compofed of foreign troops j or if he did, that he muft 
inevitably be loft in the attempt. But when he heard, that 
he had not only pafied the mountains, but was already laying 
fiege to fome ot the towns of Italy, he was ftruck with ad¬ 
miration at the daring and undaunted fpirit of this General. 
At Rome alfo, the furprize was not at all more moderate. 
For while the report, that Saguntum was taken by the Cartha¬ 
ginians, ftill founded in their ears, and all their meafures were 
fuited to that event; when they had fent away the Confuls 
but juft before, the one to make a diverfion of the war in 
Afric, and the other to oppofe the progrefs of the enemy in 
Spain *, on a fudden they are informed, that Annibal is al¬ 
ready arrived in Italy with his army. This wonderful celerity, 
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as it almoft exceeded all belief, fo it filled them alfo with the 
greateft apprehenfions. They immediately fend notice to Ti¬ 
berius, who ftill lay at Lilybasum, that the enemy had enter¬ 
ed Italy. They direct him to defift from his firft defign, and 
return again to defend his country. The Conful, having re¬ 
ceived thele orders, fent back the fleet to Rome; and com¬ 
manded the Tribunes to draw together all the legionary forces 
with the greateft diligence; and that, on a day which he 
prefcribed, they ftiould meet him at Ariminum: a town, 
Situated near the Adriatic coaft, in the fouthern extremity of 
thofe plains that are watered by the Po. In a word, fo con¬ 
trary were the prefent accidents to all that had been expe<5ted 
or forefeen, that the confternation loon became general among 
the people, and held their minds in anxious fufpenfe for the 
event. 

But Annibal and Publius, as they now approached each 
other, endeavoured feverally to animate their troops; by all 
the motives which the prefent conjun&ure fuggefted to them. 
Upon this occafion, Annibal contrived the following expe¬ 
dient. Having aflembled together all the forces, he brought 
before them the young prifoners, whom he had taken among 
thofe barbarians that had difturbed his march acrofs the Alps. 
With a view to the defign which he now put in pra&ice, he 
had before given orders, that thefe wretches fhould be treated 
with the laft feverity. They were loaded with heavy chains : 
their bodies were emaciated with hunger; and mangled by 
blows and ftripes. In this condition, he now placed them in 
the midft of the aflembly; and threw before them fome fuits 
of Gallic armour, fuch as their kings are accuftomed to wear, 
when they engage in fingle combat. He ordered fome horfes 
alfo to be fet before them; and military habits, that were 
very rich and fplendid. He then demanded of the young 
men, which of them were willing to try their fate in arms 
againft each other ; on condition that the conqueror fhould 
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poflefs thofe fpoils that were before their eyes, while the van- 
quifhed would be releafed by death from all his miferies. The 
captives with one voice cried out, and teftified the utmoft 
eagernefs to engage. Annibal then commanded, that lots 
fhould be call among them: and that thofe two, upon whom 
the lot fhould fall, fhould take the arms that were before 
them, and begin the combat. When the prifoners heard 
thefe orders, they extended their hands towards the heavens; 
and every one mofl fervently implored the Gods, that the lot 
to fight might be his own. And no fooner was their chance 
decided, than thofe, whofe fortune it was to engage, appear¬ 
ed filled with joy, while the reft were mournful and dejedted. 
When the combat alfo was determined, the captives, that 
were by lot excluded from the trial, pronounced him who had 
loft his life in the engagement to be in their fight not lefs 
happy than the conqueror : fince by dying he was releafed 
from all that wretchednefs, which they were ftill condemned 
to fuffer. The fame refle&ions arofe alfo in the minds of 
the Carthaginian foldiers: who, from comparing the con¬ 
dition of the dead with the ill fate of thofe that were led back 
again to chains and torture, declared the former to be happy, 
and gave their pity to the fufferings of the latter. 

When Annibal perceived, that this contrivance had pro¬ 
duced in the minds of all the army the effedt that was intend¬ 
ed from it, he came forwards in the affembly, and told the 
foldiers; “ That he had offered that fpedtacle to their view, 
that, when they had difcerned their own condition in the fate 
of thofe unhappy captives, they might more clearly judge, 
what refolutions were moft proper to be taken, and in what 
manner they might beft form their condudt, in the prefent 
circumftanccs. That in the combat which they had feen, and 
the prize propofed to the conqueror, was displayed a perfedt 
image,of that ftate, into which they were themfelves now 
brought by fortune. That fuch was. their fituation, that they 
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mufl either conquer, or be flain in battle, or elfe fall alive 
into the power of their enemies. That by feonqueft, they 
would obtain a prize, not of liorfes and military habits, but 
the whole wealth and riches of the Roman empire; and 
would thus become the happieft of mankind. That if they 
were to fall in battle, they could then only die ; without be¬ 
ing firft expofed to any kind of mifery ; and contending, to 
their lateft breath, for the mod glorious of all victories. But 
on the other hand, in cafe that they were conquered, and the 
love of life fliould flatter them with any hopes of being able 
to efeape by flight; or fliould they even confent upon any 
terms to live after their defeat; it was manifeft beyond all 
doubt, that nothing but the extremity of wretchednefs could 
await them. For furely there were none among them, who, 
when they had confldered how vaft a length of country they 
had traverfed, what enemies had oppofed them in the way, and 
what large and rapid rivers they were forced to pafs, could be fo 
wholly deftitute of all fenfe and judgement, as ever to be per- 
fuaded, that it was poflible to regain their feveral countries. 
He conjured them therefore to throw away all fuch hopes; 
and in judging of their own ftate and fortune, to retain thofe 
fentiments, which they had juft now fliewn with regard to the 
condition of the Captives. That, as in that cafe they de¬ 
clared both the man that conquered, and him who fell in the 
combat, to be happy, and pitied thofe that were referved 
alive ; fo their buflnefs now was, to conquer if it were pof- 
flble j and if not, to die: and on no account to entertain 
even the fmalleft expectation or thought of life, in cafe that 
they were conquered. That if they would heartily embrace 
thefe fentiments, and carry this refolution with them into 
aCtion, there was indeed no room to doubt, but that they 
would both live and conquer. That no troops were ever 
known to be defeated, who had once been fixed in this deter- 
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other hand, an army which, like the Romans, faw their 
country open to them on every fide, and ready to receive all 
thofe that could efcape by flight, muft neceflarily fall beneath 
the efforts, of men whofe only hopes were placed in victory.” 
This harangue, together with the fpe&acle that had palled 
before their eyes, fully inflamed the courage of the foldiers, and 
railed them into fuch a temper as Annibal had defigned. He 
therefore applauded their difpofltion, and difmifled the aflem- 
bly; with orders, that they fhould make all things ready for 
their march, by break of day. 

Upon the fame day likewife,. the Conful Publius, who had 
already advanced beyond the Po, and defigned to continue his 
march forwards, and to pafs. the Ticinus, fent away a fufli- 
cient number of his troops, to lay a bridge acrofs that river; 
and having in the mean time called together the reft of the 
army, he harangued them in the following manner.. 

In the flrft part of his difeourfe, he difplayed in many 
words the dignity and fplendour of the Roman empire; and 
recalled to their minds the glorious a&ions of their anceftors. 
Speaking afterwards on the fubjeft of the prefent war, he told 
the foldiers, that, even though they had never yet made any 
trial of the ftrength of thofe that were in arms againft them, 
they might however be affined of vi&ory, if they would re¬ 
member only, that their enemies were the Carthaginians: 
thofe very Carthaginians, who had been fo, often vanquifhed 
by the Roman legions, and had fubmitted to the impofition 
of repeated tributes: and who now, by an attempt not lefs 
abfurd than infblent, had dared to appear in arms againft a 
people,, to whom they had paid fuch fubje&ion, as was not 
far removed from flavery. “ But fince in fa£V, continued he, 
we fo lately have experienced, that tliefe enemies want the 
courage even to (land before us in the field, what muft be our 
fentiments, if we judge with reafon,. concerning the iffue of 
the^war ? For when their Cavalry was engaged with ours upon 
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the Rhone, they not only loll great numbers of their men, 
but the reft, that were left alive, fled before us in a manner 
the moft di(honourable, even to their very camp. Their 
General alfo, and all his army, no fooner were informed of 
our approach, than they retired with fuch precipitation, that 
their retreat was rather to be called a flight. It was this fear 
alone, and not their choice or inclination, that hurried them 
acrofs the Alps. Behold then, added he; Annibal is indeed 
arrived in Italy, but his army is loft among the mountains;. 
And even the few that have efcaped are fo much wafted with 
fatigue, fo worn and exhaufted by the length and difficulties 
of their march, that both men and horfes are alike difabled, 
and become unfit for all the fervices of war. To conquer 
fuch an enemy, it mull furely be fufficient, to Ihew your- 
lelves but once before them. But if any thing fhould ftill be 
wanting to fix your confidence, let my prefence here among 
you be confidered as a certain pledge of your fuccefs. For it 
never can be thought, that I fhould thus have left the fleet, 
with the affairs of Spain that were intruded to my care,, and' 
have run with fo much diligence to join the army in this 
country, unlefs-1 had been firft allured by the moft lolid reg¬ 
ions, not only that this meafure was both wife and neceftary 
in the prefent circumftances, but that I was haftening alfo to 
reap the fruits of an eafy and undoubted victory.” 

The authority of the fpeaker, as well as- the truth that was- 
contained, in this difcourfe, railed in all the troops- an im¬ 
patience to be led againft the enemy-. Publius commended 
their alacrity: and exhorting them to hold themfelves in 

readinefs foraiftion upon the earlieft warning, he difmifled the 
aflembly. 

On the following day^ both armies continued to advance 
along the Ticinus, on- that fide of it which is neareft to the 
Alps; the Romans, having the river on their left; and the 
Carthaginians, upon their right. But on the fecond day,. 

having; 
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having received notice from their foragers, that they were 
now at no great diftance from each other, they incamped fe- 
verally in the place where they then were. On the third day, 
'Annibal, having drawn out all his Cavalry, marched through 
the plain, to view the fituation of the enemy. Publius alfo, 
with his Cavalry and light-armed troops, was advancing on 
the fame defign. As foon as they approached fo near as to 
jdifcern the duft that was raifed on either fide, they immedi¬ 
ately ranged their forces in order of battle. The Conful, 
having placed his light-armed troops in front, together with 
the Gallic Horfe, drew up the reft in a line behind, and 
moved llowly towards the enemy. Annibal advanced to meet 
him, having thrown into his Centre all the bridled and heavy 
Cavalry, and placed the Numidians on the Wings, that they 
might be ready to furround the Romans. As the Cavalry on 
both fides, as well as the Generals themfelves, fhewed the 
greateft impatience to engage, the light-armed troops, being 
apprehenfive that, as thefe bodies met, they fiiould be born 
down inftantly in the fhock, had fcarcely thrown their firft 
javelins, when they retired with great precipitation, through 
the intervals of their own fquadrons that were behind them. 
The two bodies then advanced to action. The battle was 
fierce on both fides, and the fuccefs for fome time doubtful. 
For many of the combatants left their horfes, and maintained 
the fight on foot with the greateft obftinacy. But after fome 
time, the Numidian Cavalry, having taken a circuit round, 
and falling fuddenly upon the light-armed forces that had 
faved themfelves in the rear, trampled them down in heaps, 
and from thence advanced to charge the hindmoft of the 
fquadrons that were engaged. The Romans, who had hither¬ 
to fuftained the fight with fuch fuccefs, that, though they loft 
many of their men, they had yet deftroyed a far greater num¬ 
ber of the enemy, being thus attacked by the Numidians in 
their rear, were thrown at once into diforder, fo that a gene- 
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ral rout enfued. The greater part fled different ways. But a 
fmall number of them, having formed themfelves into a body 
round the perfbn of the Conful, retreated with him. 

Publius immediately decamped, and marched in hafte 
through the plains, in order to repafs the Po. For as the 
country round him was all flat and open, and the Carthagi¬ 
nians luperior in their Cavalry j and becaufe himfelf alfo had 
received a dangerous wound in the late engagement; he 
thought it neceflary to remove the troops without delay into 
a place of fafety on the other fide of the river. Annibal for 
fome time flood in expectation, that the Romans would draw 
out their Infantry, and engage in a general battle. But 
when he found that they had left their camp, he immediately 
purfued, as far as to the bridge upon the Po. The bridge had 
been broken by the Romans, and the greater part of the 
planks removed. But a body of fix hundred men, that had 
been left to fecure that poft, and who ftill remained upon the 
banks of the river, fell into the hands of the Carthaginians. 
Annibal, being informed by thefe, that the Romans had al¬ 
ready gained a great diftance from him, immediately gave a 
flop to the purfuit; and, directing his march up the ftrcam, 
advanced along the river, in fearch of a part that might com- 
modioufly admit a bridge to be thrown acrofs it. After two 
days march,, having found a place that was proper for 
this defign, he made a bridge of boats, and ordered Af~ 
drubal to conduct the army over the river: while himfelf, 
who firft had pafled it, gave audience to the embafladors, 
that now came to meet him from all the neighbouring 
country. For the Gauls on every fide no fooner had received 
the news of the late victory, than they immediately threw 
away all reftraint; and purliiing their firft defign, entered 
into an alliance with the Carthaginians, and fupplied their 
army both with men and -ftores. Annibal received all that, 
came to join him with great marks of favour : and when the- 
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army had all pa fled the river, he advanced in hafte along 
the banks, but by a way that was contrary to his former 
courfe; for he now directed his march down the firearn, 
with defign to overtake and engage the enemy without 
delay. 

For Publius, after he had repafled the Po, went and in- 
camped near Placentia, a colony of the Romans. And being 
perfuaded, that he had now placed the troops in fafety from all 
infult, he lay quiet in his port ; and attended carefully to the 
cure both of himfelf, and of thofe that were wounded with 
him in the late engagement. After two days march from the 
place where they had pafled the Po, the Carthaginians ar¬ 
rived near the enemy : and on the-third day, they advanced 
in order, and offered battle to the Romans. But as the 
Conful remained ftill clofe in his intrenchments, they again 
retired, and incamped at the diftance of about fifty ftadia 
from him. 

At this time, the Gauls that had joined the Roman army, 
being perfuaded that the Carthaginians had now the faireft 
profpedi of fuccefs, refolved to attack the Romans by fur- 
prize : and having fecretly concerted their defign, they wait¬ 
ed in their tents for the time to carry it into execution. Sup¬ 
per was now ended in the camp, and the army all retired to 
their repofe; when thefe men, having fuffered the firfl: part 
of the night to pafs without any difturbance or commotion, at 
break of day took arms, being in number about two thoufand 
Foot and two hundred Horfe ; and falling fuddenly upon 
the legions that were neareft, killed and wounded great num¬ 
bers of them: and having cut off the heads of thofe that were 
{lain, they carried them to the Carthaginian camp. On their 
arrival there, they were received by Annibal with great ac¬ 
knowledgments. He applauded their zeal and courage; and 
having promifed them alfo fuch rewards as were due to this 
important fervice, he difmiffed them to their feveral cities, to 
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inform their countrymen of all that had been tr an faded, and 
to invite them to join their forces with the Carthaginians. He 
knew indeed that, after this flagrant ad of perfidy againft 
the Romans, they mu ft of neceflity be forced to embrace his 
party. They came accordingly in a fhort time afterwards; 
and brought alfo with them the Boian Gauls; who delivered 
to him the three Romans that had been fent to infped the 
divifion of the lands, whom they had treacheroufly feized in 
the beginning of the war, as we have before related. Annibal 
received them all in the molt favourable manner; concluded 
an alliance with them ; and made them his aflociates in the 
war. But he returned the prifoners again into their hands; 
advifing them to keep them carefully, as the means whereby 
they might recover their own hoftages from the Romans, as 
they had at firft defigned. 

The Conful Publius was thrown by this tranfadion into 
no fmall anxiety and concern. And not doubting but that 
all the neighbouring Gauls, who before were very ill difpofed 
towards the Romans, would immediately join the enemy, he 
thought it moft prudent to retire, and avoid the danger that 
muft arife from fo general a revolt. With this defign, about 
three hours after midnight he decamped, and marched towards 
the river Trebia, and the mountains that were near it: being 
perfuaded, that the troops might there lie fecure againft all at¬ 
tacks ; as the pofts were very ftrong and advantageous, and 
the country alfo on every fide poflefled by their allies. As foon 
as Annibal was informed of this retreat, he immediately fent 
after them the Numidian Horfe, and afterwards the other Ca¬ 
valry j and himfelf in a fhort time followed with the reft of 
the army. The Numidians, having entered the intrench- 
ments, and finding them quite deferted, ftaid to fet fire to the 
camp. This delay was highly advantageous to the Romans. 
For if thefe troops had followed the purfuit with diligence, as 
the march of the enemy lay through a flat and open country* 
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great numbers of them muft have been deftroyed. But now, 
they had almoft all fafely paffed the Trebia, before the Ca¬ 
valry were come up. A fmall part only of the rear, that ftill 
remained upon the banks, were either killed, or taken pri- 
foners by the Carthaginians. 

The Conful, when he had paffed the river, pofted his 
troops upon the neareft hills. And having thrown up an in- 
trenchment round his camp, he relblved to wait for the arrival 
of Tiberius with the other army; and in the mean time, 
carefully to attend to the cure of his wound, that he might 
be able to bear a part in the engagement, whenever it Ihould 
happen. Annibal alfo fixed his camp at the diftance of about 
forty ftadia from the Romans: while the Gauls who inhabit¬ 
ed the neighbouring plains, being now bound firmly to his in- 
terefts, and animated by the paft fuccefs, fupplied his troops 
with all the neceffary ftores in the greateft plenty, and fhewed 
the utmoft eagernefs to fhare in all the labours, and in all the 
dangers of the war. 



W HEN the people were informed at Rome of the action 

that had happened between the Cavalry, they were at 
firff furprized at an event, that was fo contrary to all their 
expectations. They found however many reafons, which 
ferved to flatter them in the opinion, that this accident was 
by no means to be confidered as an aClual defeat. For lome 
afcribed the blame to the talh precipitation of the Conful. 
Others imputed the whole mifchance to the wilful cowardice 
and ill conduct of the Gauls: being led to this perfuafion, 
by the treachery which that people had juft now committed 
in the Camp. And even though the worft ihould be admit¬ 
ted, yet fince their Infantry remained intire, it feemed reafon- 
able that their hopes alfo Ihould be ftill the lame, with regard 
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to the ifiue of the whole. When Tiberius therefore, with 
his legions, palled through Rome, they made no doubt, but 
that the fight alone of fo brave an army miift at once ftrike 
the enemy with terror, and give a fpeedy determination to the 
war. 

When the troops were all met together at Ariminum on 

the appointed day, agreeably to the oath which they had 
taken, the Conful immediately purfued his march in hafte, 
wiffo defign to join his Collegue. Having fixed his camp near 
him, he gave orders for the refrefhment of the army, which 
had fuffered no fmall fatigue in their journey of forty days 
continuance from Lilybaeum to Ariminum, and made all the 
neceflary preparations for a battle; and in the mean time, 
held frequent conferences with Publius; as well to inform 
himfelf of all that had already been trail failed, as to delibe¬ 
rate alfo with him concerning the meafures that were now to 
be purfued. 

About this time Annibal became mailer of Clallidium* 
which was furrendered to him by the treachery of the Go- 
vernour, a native of Brundufium, who had been placed there 
by the Romans: and having gotten into his hands the garri- 
fon, and all the (lores, he diftributed the latter among his 
troops for their prefent ufe, and joined the prifoners to his 
army without offering them any injury. By this inftance of his 
clemency, he hoped that all the neighbouring people might 
be induced to lay afide their fears; fince they would now per¬ 
ceive, that they had no caufe to defpair of fafety, in cafe that 
they fhould hereafter fall into the hands of the Carthaginians. 
He rewarded the traitor alfo with ample prefents; that the 
governours of other cities might be led to embrace his party. 
Not long afterwards, having received information, that fome 
of the Gauls that lived between the river Trebia and the Po, 
who had before concluded an alliance with him, had now en¬ 
tered alfo into terms of treaty with the Romans, he fent away 
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two thoufand Foot, and a thoufand Numidian and Gallic 
Horfe, to plunder and lay wafte their country. Thefe orders 
foon were executed : and the detachment was now returning 
with their booty, when the Gauls came running to the Ro¬ 
man camp, and implored afiiftance. Tiberius, who for fome 
time had been impatient to be in adion, feized the occafion, 
and immediately fent away the greateft part of his Cavalry, 
together with a thoufand light-armed Foot. Thefe troops, 
having pafled the river, charged the Numidians and the Gauls 
that were loaded with the plunder, and forced them to re¬ 
treat in hafte to their intrenchments. But when the guards, 
that were polled before the Carthaginian camp, advanced to 
the afiiftance of thofe that fled, the Romans were in their 
turn routed, and conftrained to return back towards their 
camp. Tiherius then commanded all the Cavalry to advance, 
together with the light-armed troops and the enemy was 
again forced to fly. Annibal, who was at this time wholly 
unprepared for a general engagement, and who knew it to be 
the part of a wife and prudent General, not to hazard a de- 
ciflve action without mature deliberation and defign, forced 
the troops to Hand, as they fled towards the camp, and 
to turn their faces to the enemy ; but at the fame time order¬ 
ed the trumpets to found the fignal of retreat, and forbad the 
foldiers either to purfue, or renew the combat. The Romans, 
when they had for fome time waited in the field, returned 
back again to their camp; having loft but a very inconsider¬ 
able part of their forces in the ad ion, though they had de- 
ftroyed great numbers of the enemy. 

Tiberius, being beyond meafure elated by this fiiccefs, was 
impatient to try the fortune of a general engagement. But 
though he had already refolved to embrace the advantage, 
which the flow recovery of Publius gave him, and to govern 
all things, by his own fingle authority and will; yet being de- 
firous alfo to gain,, if it were poflibie, the approbation, of his 
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Collegue, he communicated his intention to him. But Pub¬ 
lius was fixed in different fentiments. For he had confidered 
with himfelf, that when the troops had firft been trained and 
exercifed during the time of winter, they would be able to 
perform much greater fervice in the following feafon, than any 
that could now be expedted from them. He was perfuaded 
likewife, that the natural levity and perfidious difpofition of 


the Gauls would foon lead them to 


from their 



allies, in cafe that the Carthaginians fhould be forced to re¬ 
main long inactive. And in the laft place, he was willing 
alfo to believe, that when his own recovery fhould be com¬ 
pleted, he might himfelf be able to perform fome fervice in 
the conduct of a general adtion. He preffed his Collegue 
therefore with the greateft earneftnefs, that things might ftill 
continue in their prefent ftate. Tiberius clearly underftood 
the wifdom of thefe fentiments. But being hurried headlong 
ambition, confident of vidtory, and heated alfo with the 
vain and flattering expedition of being able to finifh the war 
alone, before Publius fhould be in a condition to afllft him, 
or the new Confute, the time of whofe eledtion now drew 
near, arrive from Rome, to take upon them the command, 
he refblved, in oppofition to all fenfe and prudence, to rifk a 
general battle. And as he thus made choice of his own time 
for adtion, inftead of that which the condition of affairs re¬ 
quired, his condudt in all that followed was of confequence 
abfurd, and fuch as could not fail to difappoint him in the 
end that was propofed. 

Annibal on the other hand, having formed the fame re- 
fledtions in his mind, as Publius had made, with regard to all 
the prefent circumftances, was led to juft the opponte deter¬ 
mination, and refolved to 



the enemy without delay. 
He faw the advantages that would arife, from employing the 
Gauls in adtion, before their firft ardour was abated; He 
judged it alfo to be a point of no fmall importance in his 
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favour, that the Roman troops were all new-railed levies, not 
yet inured to war; and that Publius was difabled by his 
wound from appearing in the field. But his chief and ftrong- 
eft reafon was, that he might not fuffer any moment of his 
time to be wafted in inadtion. For when a General has once 
brought his army into a foreign country, and engaged them 
in defigns that are beyond meafure great and difficult, he muft 
very fhortly meet his ruin, unlefs he is able from time to 
time to renew the confidence and hopes of his allies, by a 
continual fuccefiion of exploits. Not doubting therefore, but 
that the eager and impatient fpirit of Tiberius would foon 
aft’ord the opportunity that was defired, he now began to 
make the neceflary preparations for a battle. 

He had before this time carefully obferved the ground that 
lay between the camps. It was a fmooth and naked plain: 
but the banks of the river that ran through it, which were of 
confiderable height, and covered alfo with clofe ffirubs and 
bullies, fuggefted to him the defign of placing an ambufcade 
to furprize the enemy. This ftratagem was fuch indeed, as 
might well be carried into execution, without any fear of a 
difcovery. For though the Romans always were prepared to 
expert this kind of fraud in woods and covered places, becaufe 
the Gauls were accuftomed to hide themlelves in thefe, they 
had never any apprehenfion of it in a flat and open country. 
And yet in fadt it is both more fafe and eafy, to place an am¬ 
bufcade in a plain, than in a wood. For as the troops are 
able to difcern from their concealment every thing around 
them to a greater diftance ; fo there are always to be found 
fome little eminencies, that will cover them effectually from 
the obfervation of the enemy. Any inconfiderable river, 
whofe banks rife only to a moderate height, and fometimes 
even flags and nifties, or any kind of buflies, will ferve to 
hide not only a body of Foot, but even Cavalry. The 
only caution to be obferved is, to place their arms, whofe 
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might betray them, upon the ground, and their 
helmets under them. 

Annibal then, when he had firft communicated his in¬ 
tentions to his brother Mago and the reft of the officers in 
Council, who all applauded the defign, ordered Mago to at¬ 
tend him at the hour of fupper, and gave to him the com¬ 
mand of a hundred Foot, and as many Horfe j diredling him 
to choofe them, while it was yet day, from the braveft of the 
troops, and to bring them, after fupper, to his tent. Mago 
was at this time young ; but full of martial ardour; and had 
been trained in war from his very infancy. When he appear¬ 
ed with his men before the General’s tent, Annibal, having 
firft exhorted them to be ftrenuous in their duty, command¬ 
ed each man to fele<ft, from his own proper Company, nine 
of the braveft foldiers; and that afterwards they fhould attend 
his orders, in a certain part of the camp. Thus the whole 
number now amounted to one thoufand Foot, and as many 
Horfe. As foon as they were all aflembled, Annibal, having 
furnifhed them with proper guides, and inftrudted Mago in 
the time, in which he fhould appear and charge the enemy, 
fent them away by night to the place of the ambufcade. 

On the morrow, at break of day, he aflembled the Numi- 
dian Cavalry; who, of all the army, were beft able to fuftain 
fatigue and hardfhip. And having promifed great rewards to> 
all that fhould perform any fignal fervice in the battle, he or¬ 
dered them to pafs the river without delay ; to approach the 
camp of the Romans ; and endeavour, by fkirmifhing, to 
draw their army into motion. His intention was, to furprize 
the enemy, when they were wholly unprepared for an engage¬ 
ment ; and before they had taken their firft repaft. He then 
called together all the Officers j harangued them as the occa- 
fion required; and directed them to give orders, that the- 
troops fhould take their ufual meal, and prepare their arms, 
and horfes for the combat. 




When 
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When Tiberius faw, that the Numidians were advancing 
towards the camp, he immediately fent againft them all his 
Cavalry ; and after thefe, his light-armed Foot, in number 
about fix thoufand men: and at laft, drew out the legions 
likewife from both the camps. Confident in the number of 
his troops, and elated alfo by the advantage which his Cavalry 
had gained the day before, he feemed to be perfuaded, that, 
in order to obtain the victory, it would be fufficient only to 
appear before the enemy. It was now deep winter: the fnow 
fell faft: the cold was uncommonly fevere : and the Romans, 
both men and horfes, had almoft all left the camp, before 
they had taken any repaft. The foldiers however began their 
march with the greateft ardour and alacrity. But when they 
came to pafs the Trebia, whofe ftream was now fo fwelled, 
by the torrents that had defcended in the night from the 
neighbouring hills, that the waters reached even to their 
breafts, it was not without the greateft pains and difficulty 
that they gained the other fide. As the day alfo was now far 
advanced, they began to faint through cold and hunger. The 
Carthaginians, on the contrary, had taken their ufual meal at 
leifure in their tents; had prepared their horfes for the com¬ 
bat ; had all rubbed their limbs with oil, and put on their 
armour, before a fire. 

Annibal, who flood waiting till the Romans fhould have 
pafled the river, no fooner faw that they had gained the other 
fide, than he immediately fent away the Balearic (lingers and 
the light-armed Foot, in number about eight thoufand, to fup- 
port the Numidian Cavalry ; and himfelf then followed with 
all the army. At the diftance of eight ftadia from the camp, 
he ranged in one fingle line his Infantry ; which was com- 
pofed of Spaniards, Africans, and Gauls, and amounted in 
the whole to about twenty thoufand men. His Cavalry, 
whole numbers with the Gauls included were above ten 
thoufand, was placed, in two bodies, on the Wings. And 

the 
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divided alfo into equal numbers 


2 7 3 

polled, 


at Tome diftance, before either Wing. 

Tiberius, perceiving that his Cavalry could gain no advan¬ 
tage againft the Numidian Horfe, who, as their cuftom was, 
fled in one moment from the charge, and in the next, returned 
again with the fame force and vigour as before, gave the fig 


for 


His Infantry 


compofed of fixteen 


thoufand Romans, and twenty thoufand of their allies: which 
is the^juft amount of that which they efleem a perfedl army, 
in the cafe of a general engagement, when both Confuls are 
together in the field. He ranged them after the ufual man- 

of the Romans: and having placed his Cavalry, which 


were about four thoufand. on 


Wings, he advanced 


flow and haughty pace towards the enemy 


The 


now 


pproached each other, and the light¬ 
armed forces began the combat. But even in this firft onfet 
the Romans manifeftly laboured under many difad vantages 
while every circumftance was favourable 


the troops of the former 


enemy 


For 


were 


now engaged 


iy 


were exhaufted by the cold and hunger which they had fuf- 
fered ever fince the morning, but had difcharged the greatefl 
part of their weapons alfo in their combat againft the Numi- 

thofe javelins, that were left, were 


dian Horfe 


And 


now, from the continual rain that had fallen upon them, be 
come unfit for any fervice. The Cavalry alfo, and indeed 
the army, were alike feeble v and difheartened : while the Car 


thag 


on the contrary, frefh and vigorous, and pre 


cither fide 



the intervals of 


pared for a6tion, flew brifkly to the charge, and maintained 

fight in every part with courage and fuccefs. 

As foon therefore as the light-armed troops had retired on 

their refpe&ive armies, 1 
and the heavy forces advanced to a<51ion, the Carthaginian 
Cavalry, which was far fuperior to the Roman both in num¬ 
bers and in ftrength, advancing together from the Wingsy 
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prefled the enemy with fo much violence, that they forced 


them inftantly to retreat before them. 


When the Infantry 


was thus uncovered, the Numidians and the light-armed 
forces of the Carthaginians, returning back again from the 
rear, and palling beyond the front of their own army, fell 
fuddenly upon both flanks of the Romans, and fpread among 
them fo great tumult and diforder, that they were no logger 
able to defend themfelves againfl thofe that were attacking, 
them in front. In the Centre of the armies, the fdremoft 


in 


front. 


ranks, on either fide, remained for a long time firm 5 and 
maintained the fight with equal courage and fuccefs. But 
when Mago and his troops, now riling from their ambufeade; 
fell furioufly upon the rear of thofe legions that were fighting 
in the Centre, then were the Romans every way diftrefled, 
and the diforder fuch as could receive no remedy. Their two 
Wings, prefled by the Elephants in front, and charged in 
flank by the light-armed Foot, were in a Ihort time turned' to 
flight, purfued,. and pulhed together in crouds into the river. 
In their Centre allb, • the hindmoft of the legions, unable to 
fuftain the fury of thofe troops that role againfl: them from 
the ambufcade, were in like manneE broken and deftroyed. 
The foremoft ranks alone, urged by necellity to conquer,, 
forced their way beyond the Gauls, and a part alfo of the 
Africans that oppofed them ; and, with great daughter, open¬ 
ed for themfelves a paflage, through the midft of the Cartha¬ 
ginian army- But when they law, that both their Wings 
were irrecoverably routed ; and that the numbers, of the Car¬ 
thaginian Cavalry, the river, and the rains which now fell 
ftrong and heavily, all combined together, to render their own. 
return back again to their camp impra&icable j they formed 
themfelves into clofe order, and continued their march with 


fafety to Placentia. 


The number of them was about tea 


thoufand. The reft were trampled down in heaps, upon the 
banks of thc Trebia, uader the. feet of the. horfes and. the Ele¬ 
phants,. 
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phants. A fmall part only that were able to efeape, among 
whom were many of the routed Cavalry, joined thofe legions 
which we haye juft now mentioned, and retreated with them 
to Placentia. The Carthaginians, when they had purfued the 
enemy as far as to the river, were then forced to yield to the 
rigour of the feafon, and return back again to their camp. 


Their victory afforded no fmall joy 


For though many of 


the Gauls were llain in the adtion, the lofs of the Africans 
and Spaniards was very inconftderable. But the rains and 
fnows, which had fallen continually during that whole day, 
were fo fevere and fatal, that, of all the Elephants, one only 
was preferved alive: and great numbers alfo, both of men 
and liorfes, periftied through the extremity of the cold. 

Tiberius, after this misfortune, being willing, as far as 
he was able, to conceal the knowledge of it from the people in 
Rome, fent word only, that he had fought a battle, and that 
the badnefs of the feafon had robbed him of the victory. The 


Romans at firft gave credit to this account. 


But not long 


afterwards, they were fully informed of all that had happen¬ 
ed in the aCtion, with the conferences alfo that had followed 
their defeat: That the Carthaginians had gained pofleflion of 
their camp, and drawn all the Gauls to embrace their party: 
that the Roman legions had abandoned their intrenchments 
after the battle, and fled for fafety to the neighbouring cities: 
and that they were deprived of all fupplies, except thofe that 


were fent to them from the fea, up the river Po, 


An event, 


fo contrary to all their expectations, filled them with no 


fmall amazement. 


They immediately renewed their pre¬ 


parations for the war with greater vigour than before; and 
ufed their utmoft diligence, to fecure thofe parts of their do¬ 
minions, that were moft expofed: fending troops into Sicily 
and Sardinia; and placing a garrifon in Tarentum, and in 


every other poft, that needed fuch defence. 


They alfo 


equipped a fleet of fixty Quinqueremes. The Confuls, Cn. Ser- 


N n 2 


vilius 
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and C. Flaminius. who 


:re juft now elected to their 
the allies; enrolled the Ro- 
and having collected ftores from every quarter, 
fent one part to Ariminum, and the reft towards Tyrrhenia 


office, raifed new 

leg 


among 


pla 


they had refolved to lead their armies 


They demanded fuccours alfo from King Hiero; who fent 
their afliftance five hundred Cretans, with a thoufand heavy¬ 
armed Foot. In a word, every effort was exerted, and eve¬ 
ry meafure.pra&ifed, which zeal and extreme diligence could 


fugged 


mans 




For fuch is the difpofition and temper of 
well in publick affairs, as alfo in their private 


Ro 


du<ft, that whenever they have any 


caufe of fear, they 


that time themfelves moft greatly to be dreaded 
During this time, Cnaeus Cornelius, who was left by his bro 
ther with the fleet, as we before related, fleered away from th 
mouth of the Rhone ; and having landed his. troops in Spal 

Emporium, advanced along the coaft, and reduced 


force all the 


that refufed 



furrender to him. as far as 


to the Iberus. But thofe, that voluntarily fubmitted, were 
treated by him with the greateft gentlenefs, and prote&ed 
from every kind of injury. Having fecured his conquefts 
by fufiicient garrifons, and received among his troops a great 
number of. the Spaniards that had come to join him, he con¬ 
tinued his march from, thence into the inland parts of the 
country, and in. his way gained many towns, fome by per- 
fuafion, and fome by force. When he arrived near Ciffa, a 


body of Carthag 


that were pofted in that province 


der the command of Hanno, came and incamped before him, 
with defign to flop his progrefs. But Cornelius, having im¬ 
mediately ranged his troops in battle* gave them an intire de¬ 
feat, and gained an immenfe booty by his vi&ory. For the 
army, that had marched with Annibal into Italy, had. left all 
their baggage behind them in this place. He obtained the 
alliance alfo of all the people, that lived on that fide of the 

Iberus. 
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Iberus: and took priloner the Carthaginian General, Hanno; 
together with Andobalis, who was a fovereign Prince in that 
part of Spain, and had always ftrenuoufly Tupported the in- 
terefts of the Carthaginians. 

As foon £s Afdrubal was informed of thefe tranfaftions, 
he made hafte to pafs the Iberus with his army. And having 
received notice, that the naval forces of the Romans, grown 
confident from the fuccefs which the legions had now gained 
by land-, had relaxed their ufual difcipline, and negle&ed 
all precaution, he fent away a body of eight thoufand Foot 
and a thoufand Horfe; who, falling fuddenly upon them, 
when they were difperfed on every fide through all the 
country, killed great, numbers of them, and forced, the 
reft to fly precipitately to their fhips. He then retired again, 
and repafled the Iberus : and having fixed his quarters for the 
winter in New Carthage, he employed all his care,, to fecure 
the pofts that were on that fide of the river, and to complete 
all the neceflary preparations for the war, Cornelius alfo, 
when he had firft returned to the fleet,, and punifhed, as 
the military laws required, all thofe whofe negligence had 
been the caufe of the late misfortune, fent away to Tarraco 
both the naval forces and the legions, to take their winter 
quarters together in that city. And having made an equal 
diftribution alfo of the plunder among all the troops, he gain¬ 
ed to himfelf the favour of the army, and infpired them with- 
the warmeft hopes. Such was the condition, of affairs in. 
Spain. 

CHAP. VIII, 


A 


S the Spring now came on,, the Conful Flaminius, with 
the forces that were under his. command, directing his 
march through Tyrrhenia,. pafled' beyond Arretium, and. 
there incamped :. while Servilius on the other, hand ad¬ 
vanced; 
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vanced towards Ariminum, to oppofe the entrance of the 
enemy on that fide. 

Annibal had fixed his winter quarters in the Cifalpine 
Gaul. During his continuance there, the Romans, that had 
fallen into his hands, were all confined in prifons, and' 
fcarcely received the food that was neceflary to life. But their 
allies were treated by him with the greateft gentlenefs. After 
fome time, having afiembled thefe together, he told them; 
“ that his intention was not to make war upon any of them; 
but on the contrary, to engage in their defence againft the 
Romans: that their intereft therefore, if they would judge 
with reafon, tnuft lead them to embrace his friendfhip : fince 
the foie purpofe of his coming, was in the firft place to reftore 
to all the inhabitants of Italy their ancient freedom; and to 
aflift likewife each particular State, to recover again thofe 
towns and territories, of which the Romans had deprived 
them.” After this difeourfe, he difmifled them all to their 
feveral countries, without demanding any ranfom: imagin¬ 
ing, that by this conduct he fhould gain them to his party, 
and infpire their minds with an averfion to the Roman govern¬ 
ment; or that thofe efpecially might be excited to revolt, 
whofe ports and cities had been taken from them by the Ro¬ 
mans. 

At the fame time, he pradifed alfo another artifice, which 
was truly Carthaginian. Having refle&ed with himfelf, that 
his conne&ion with the Gauls was frefh and recent; and fear¬ 
ing, left a people fo noted for their ficklenefs and fraud, 
fhould on a fudden change their fentiments, and form defigns 
againft his life; he procured fome artificial fuits of hair, adapt¬ 
ed to the looks of perfons of every age, and different forts of 
habits that correfponded with them: and varying hisdrefs con¬ 
tinually, he lay fo well concealed under this difguife, that not 
thofe alone, who had feen him only in a tranftent view, but 
even his intimate acquaintance could fcarcely know him. 


« 


But 
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But the Gauls, not willing that the war fhould any longer 
be protracted in their country, began to grow importunate and 
clamorous, and demanded to be led againft the enemy. This 
zeal, as they pretended, all arofe from the refentment, which 
they had conceived againft the Romans, But the real motive 
was no other than the hope of plunder. Annibal however re- 
folved to gratify their impatience, and to begin his march 
without delay. As foon therefore as the Spring advanced, hav¬ 
ing inquired of thofe that were beft acquainted with the coun¬ 
try, he was informed, that all the common roads were not 
only of conftderable length, but well known alfo to the Ro¬ 
mans : but that, if he would venture to conduct the army 
over certain marfhes, which would lead direCtly to Tyrrhenian 
his march, though difficult indeed, would yet be ffiort; and 
fuch alfo, as muft fully difappoint the expectations of the 
enemy. As the difficulty only ferved to flatter the natural 

difpofition of this General, he refolved that he would take- 
his route that way. 

As foon as this deftgn was known among the army, the 
foldiers were all feized with confirmation; and formed; iin 
their minds the moft dreadful image of the pits and pools* 
into which they feemed ready to be plunged.. But' Annibal,, 
being well aflured, that the bottom of the marfhes- was firm- 


and folid, began his march ; placing in the van; the Africans 
and Spaniards, with the moft ferviceable part of all his army ; 



as 


and mixing among them as much of the baggage 
might ferve for their fupply in the prefent journey.. For with 
regard to future ufe, he confidered; that if they fhould prove 
victorious, and hold the open country- againft the enemy, 
their neceffities would all be fully fatisfied :: and in cafe that 
they were conquered, that they wouldThen be in want of 


thing 


After thefe,, marched the Gaulsand laft of alh the 


Cavalry. The care of the. rear was left by Annibal to his bro 
ther Magochiefly on. account of the effeminacy ©f the 


* 

I 
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Gauls, and their known impatience of toil and hardffiip. For 
the orders given to Mago were, that he fhould prefs them 
clofely from behind, and, as often as they appeared difhearten- 
ed by the difficulties of the way, or ffiewed any inclination to 
return, ffiould fall upon them with his Cavalry, and by force 
conftrain them to advance. 

The Africans and Spaniards purfued their way, without 
any immoderate pain or difficulty. For befides that the 
ground was freffi, and not yet broken, they were all men 
that were inured to toil, and by long ufe become familiar 
with fuch kind of hardffiip. But when the foil had been 
difturbed by the paffiage of the foremofl troops, and trodden 
through to a conftderable depth, the Gauls that followed were 
unable to advance a ftep, without extreme fatigue and labour: 
which were the heavier alfo, and more feverely felt, becaufe 
they had never been accuftomed to fuch fufferings. Nor was it 
poffible for them to return, while the Cavalry (fill preffed up¬ 
on them from behind, and forced them to advance. Indeed 
all the army fuffered much: chiefly through want of fleep. 
For during four whole days, and three nights fucceflively, they 
marched continually through water. But the Gauls were 
haraffed beyond all the reft; and even quite exhaufted by 
their miferies. The greater part of the beafts, that were load¬ 
ed with the baggage, ftuck faft in the mud, and perilhed 
there. But their mifchance afforded fome convenience to the 
troops: who threw themfelves down in heaps together, upon 
the bales that lay above the water; and thus, during fome 
part of the night at leaft, obtained a little fleep. Many of 
the horfes alfo left their hoofs behind them in this dreadful 
journey. Even Annibai himfelf, who was carried upon the 
only Elephant that remained alive, was faved with the great- 
eft difficulty: having fuffered, during all the march, great 
pain and anguilh, from a diforder that had fettled in his eyes. 

And as the time afforded neither leifure nor convenience 

for 
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for a cure, he was at laft deprived by it of the fight of one of 
them. 

Having now gained however, almoft beyond all expecta¬ 
tion, the end of this dangerous march, and hearing that Fla- 
minius was ftill pofted near Arretium, he at firft incamped 
upon the edge of the marfhes, that he might give fome eafe and 
refrefhment to his troops; and at the fame time employed all 
his pains, in fearching into the defigns and difpofition of the 
enemy, as well as the condition of the country that was be¬ 
fore him. He was foon informed, that the country was rich 
and fertile, and fuch as would afford a noble booty: and that 
Flaminius was a man, who was fingularly formed by nature 
for gaining popular applaufe, and was immoderately ambitious 
of it: that he was filled with a high conceit of his own abi¬ 
lities ; but in reality was deftitute of all tliofe talents, that are 
requifite in the affairs of war and real fervice. Annibal there¬ 
fore was perfuaded, that if he could once advance beyond the 
camp of the Romans, and wafte the country before their eyes, 
Flaminius, provoked beyond all patience, and dreading the 
reproaches of the multitude, would run with hafle to revenge 
the infult; would purfue all the motions of the Carthagi¬ 
nian army; would flatter himfelf with the hope of finifliing 
the war alone, before his Collegue could arrive; and in a 
word, that he would thus afford to his enemies the op¬ 
portunities that were defired, of attacking him with fome 
advantage. 

It is certain that thefe reflections were perfectly the refult of 
wifdom and found experience. For all men, even of mode¬ 
rate difcernment, mull acknowledge, that nothing is more 
ufeful, or of greater importance, in the conduCt of a General, 
than to examine with the niceft care, into the character and na¬ 
tural difpofition of the oppofite Commander. For as in engage¬ 
ments of fingle men, or of rank with rank, the feveral com¬ 
batants carefully furvey the bodies of their adverfaries, in 

O o order 
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order to difeern fome part that may be open to their ftroke ; 
in the fame manner alfo, it is neceflary that a General in the 
field fliould endeavour to difeover, in the Chief that is fent 
againft him, not what parts of his body are moft vulnerable, 
but whether there be any weaknefs in his mind and chara&er, 
through which he may be attacked with fome advantage. For 
among thofe, that are placed at the head of armies, there are 
fome, who are lb deeply immerfed in fioth and indolence,, 
that they lofe all attention both to the fafety of their country,, 
and their own. Others are immoderately fond of wine ; fo 
that their fenfes always are di{ordered by it, before they fleep.. 
Others abandon themfelves to the love of women : a paflion 
fo infatuating, that thofe, whom it has once poffefled, will 
often lacrifice whole cities, and even their honour and their 
lives, to the indulgence of it. Some again are cowards i 
which is efteemed no flight difgrace, even among private 
men. But in a General, this difpofition is a publiek eviland 
draws after it the moft fatal confequences. For the troops* 
under his command not only wafte the time without at¬ 
tempting any thing, but, by their confidence in filch a lead¬ 
er,, are frequently betrayed into the greateft dangers. On the 
other hand, a precipitate raflinefs, a violence that reje&s the 
rule of reafon, pride, and vanity, apd felf-conceit,. are alL 
qualities, not more pernicious to the friends of thofe who pof- 
fefs them, than advantageous to the enemy. For men of this, 
character are always ready to be taken in every fnare.. Every 
bait is fure to catch, and every artifice to delude them. 

If a General therefore could be informed of all the weak¬ 
nefs, of his enemy, and would fo regulate, his defigns, as al¬ 
ways to attack the oppofite Commander in the part in which 
he is moft open to furprize, no power would long be able to 
withftand his efforts.. For as a veflel, that has loft it’s pilot, 
foon becomes an eafy conqueft, together with all the crew; 

fo likewife in the field, if the Chief can once be taken by his 

foible. 
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foible, and led artfully to the fnare that is moil proper to in¬ 
trap him, both himfelf, and all his army, rauft in a fhort 
time fall together into the power of the enemy. This there¬ 
fore was the addrefs, which Annibal now exerted againft Fla- 
minius: and the fuccefs was fuch, as fully anfwered even his 
ftrongeft hopes. 

For no faoner had he decamped from the neighbourhood 
of Faefula, and advancing beyond the Roman camp, began to 
plunder and lay wafte the country, than Flaminius, who 
confidered this proceeding as a defigned contempt and infult, 
fwelled with fury and refentment. And when the deftrutftion 
began to fpread, and the fmoke was feen to afcend from 
every quarter, he no longer could reftrain his paffion, but 
gave vent to it in bitter exclamations. In vain his officers re- 
prefented to him, that it was by no means feafonable, to pur- 
fue or engage the enemy: that the ftrength, and numbers, of 
their Cavalry required that he ffiould a& with the greateft re- 
ferve and caution: and that on all accounts it would be far 
more prudent, to wait the arrival of the other Conful, and 
employ together the united forces of both armies. Flaminius 
was deaf to thefe remonftrances; and even offended with thofe 
that made them. “ What, faid he, muff be the fentiments 
of all our fellow-citizens at home, when they fee the country 
wafted even to the very walls of Rome, while we ftill keep 
our poft behind the enemy, and remain idle in our camp?” 
With thefe words, he immediately began his march: difdain- 
ing to employ even the leaft care or forefight, with regard 
either to the time or place of a&ion : and follicitous for no¬ 
thing, but to overtake the enemy; as if the vi<ftory had been 
already in his hands. And indeed fo ftrong was the affurance, 
with which he had infpired the multitude, that thofe who fol¬ 
lowed the army for the lake of booty, exceeded even the 
troops in number 5 and carried with them chains and fet~ 
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ters, and other implements of the fame kind, in very great 
quantity. 

In the mean while Annibal dill advanced towards Rome, 
through Tyrrhenia; having on his left Cortona and the 
neighbouring mountains, and the lake of Thrafymene upon 
his right: burning and deftroying every thing in his way, that 
he might the more provoke the impatience and refentment of 
the enemy. But when he faw, that Flaminius drew near, 
and that the ground before him was very proper alfo for his 
defign, he made all things ready for a battle. 

In the road, through which the armies were to pafs, there 
was a level valley, inclofed on either fide by a chain of lofty 
mountains. At the fartheft end of it flood a hill, that was 
rough, and difficult of approach. Near the entrance, was a 
lake: and between the lake and the foot of the mountains, a 
very narrow pafs, which led into the valley. Annibal, en¬ 
tering along this defile, marched through the valley: and 
having gained the hill that was at the fartheft end, he polled 
himfelf upon it, with the Africans and Spaniards. He then 
ordered the Baleares, and the light-armed troops, who had 
marched in the van of all the army, to take a circuit round, 
and range themfelves along the back of the mountains, that 
flood upon the right hand of the valley. The Gauls and Ca¬ 
valry were difpofed in like manner, behind thofe that were on 
the oppofite fide. And thefe latter were extended to fo great a 
length, that the fartheft troops reached even to the narrow 
pafs, that was between the foot of the mountains and the lake, 
and which gave entrance into the valley. He polled fome 
troops alfo in ambufcade, in different places through the valley: 
and having completed his whole difpofition in the night, lie 
then lay. quiets and expedted the approach of the enemy. 

Flaminius was following fall behind, being impatient to. 

overtake the. Carthaginians,. Arriving late in the evening up- 
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on 


lake 


ped there for the night; and early 


the following day, began his march into the valley 


It hap 


pened 


that the morning was unufually dark and mifly 


When the greatefl part of the Roman army had now entered 
along the valley, and the foremoft troops had almoft reached 


pon which Annibal was polled 


the 

gave the fignal to engage 


General then 
fent notice to the troops that were 


ambufeade; and fell with fury upon 


Romans, from 


ever 


y fide 


The fuddennefs of the attack, the darknefs in 


which all objeds were concealed from view, the vigour and 
rapidity of the enemy, who came pouring down in many parts 


from the hills above 


flruck Flaminius and 


officers with extreme amazement, and made even all defence 
impracticable. For fo far were they from being able to give 


eflary orders 


they neither knew nor comprehend 


ed any thing that paffed. In the fame tingle in ft ant, they 


charged at once in fi 


Hank, and 


T 


greatefl part therefore of the troops were deftroyed in heaps, 
in the very order in which they marched : deprived even of 
the power of refilling; and betrayed as it were to death by 
the folly of their General. For while they yet flood deli¬ 
berating on the meafures that were fit to be purfued, they fell 
beneath the ftrokes of their adverfaries, without any notice or 
warning of their fate. In the midft: of this diforder, Fla¬ 
minius himfelf, vexed and tortured with defpair and rage, 
was furrounded by certain Gauls, who put an end to his life. 
Fifteen thoufand Romans were deftroyed in' this valley ; 
without being able either to fight, or to efcape. For they 


efteem it 
count to 
reft, that 


moft facred of all their inftitutions, on. no ac 



or ever 


defert their ranks 


— 

battle 


The 


tains and the lake, loft 


inclofed in the narrow pafs between 


more 


etched and deplorable. Hurried 



that was flill 
defp 


lir, and. 

pufhed along in crouds before the enemy,, they hoped to find 

their. 
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their fafety in the lake. But fome, attempting to fwim 
acrofs it with their armour, were foon funk and drowned. 
The reft and greateft part, having waded forwards till they 
were able to advance no farther, flood with their heads 
only above the water: and when the Cavalry followed clofely 
after them, and their deftruCtion feemed inevitable, they raif- 
ed their hands, and with every fuppliant voice and gefture 
begged for mercy. But all their prayers were vain, and difre- 
garded. One part were flaughtered by the enemy : and the 
reft, having urged each other to the attempt, with their own 
hands deprived themfelves of life. About fix thoufand only 
of all the army, who had marched the firft along the valley, 
gave an intire defeat to the body that attacked their front. If 
thefe troops had returned again, and endeavoured to furround 
the Carthaginians, a relief fo feafonable might have changed 
perhaps the whole fortune of the battle. But being ignorant of 
all that was tranfa&ed, they ftill continued to advance, ex¬ 
pecting to be met by fome new party, till at laft they had 
gained infenfibly the fummit of the hills. From thence, as 
the mift was now difperfed, they faw the intire ruin of their 
army, and that the Carthaginians were completely mafters of 
the field. Perceiving therefore that it was quite impracti¬ 
cable, to fend any afliftance to their routed forces, or in any 
manner to renew the fight, they formed themfelves into clofe 
order, and retreated to a certain village of Tyrrhenia. But 
when the battle was ended, Maharbal, having received orders 
from the General to purfue them with the Spaniards and the 
light-armed troops, invefted them clofely in the place. The 
Romans, being thus befet with various difficulties, and feeing 
no way left to efcape, confented to deliver up their arms, and 
yield themfelves prifoners, on condition only that they fhould 
be difmifled with fafety. 

Such were the circumftances of the battle in Tyrrhenia, 

between the Carthaginians and the Romans. As foon as the 

prifoners 
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prifoners were concluded to the camp, Annibal, having or- 
dered them to be brought before him, as well thofe that had 
furrendered to Maharbal, as the reft alfo that were taken in 
the action, whofe numbers amounted all together to more than 
fifteen thoufand men, told the former, that Maharbal had no 
power to give any promife of fafety, without his authority and 
confent. He then began to accufe and reproach the Romans: 
and at laft commanded, that they fhould be all diftributed 
among the ranks of his army, and be guarded carefully. But 
lie difmifled the Allies to their refpedive cities, without de¬ 
manding any ranfom ; having firft repeated to them the fame 
difcourfe which he before had made: “ that his intention was 
not to make war againft the people of Italy, but on the con¬ 
trary, to reftore them to their liberty, of which they had been 
deprived by the Romans.” He then gave the neceffary or¬ 
ders for the refrefhment of the troops; and paid the laft 
honours to the chief among his officers, that had fallen in the 


battle. 


Thefe were about thirty in number 


and 


in 


the 


whole engagement he had loft no more than fifteen hundred. 

the greater part of whom were Gauls. He afterwards. 


men 


deliberated with his brother and the reft of his friends, con¬ 
cerning the meafures that were next to be purified. His paft 
fuccefies had already filled him with the ftrongeft confidence:: 
and flattered him with'the hope of every thing that was great 
and profperous,, with regard to the final iflue of the war. 
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IX. 


W HEN the news of this defeat arrived' at Rome, as the 

misfortune was much too great to be either foftened 
or fupprefled, the magiftrates were forced to call together am 
aftembly of the People, and. to acquaint them with the whole 
tranfuftion. But fcarcely had the Praetor from the Roftra 
fpoken thefe few words, “ We have been defeated in a great 

battle,” 
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battle,” than fuch was the confternation which immediately 
enfued, that thofe among the hearers, who had been prefent in 
the a<ftion, were in a manner forced to be perfuaded, that the 
cdamity was far more dreadful, than it had appeared to be 
even in the time of the engagement. For it was now fo long a 
time, fmce the Romans had either fullered a defeat, or heard 
any mention of a battle loft, that even the found itfelf was 
new, and full of horror: nor could they hear their lofs fo 
publickly avowed, without deploring the misfortune with a 
grief that was beyond all bounds. But the Senate ftill retain¬ 
ed their firmnefs; and, as their poll: required, deliberated 
with great attention on the meafures that were neceflary to 
be taken, and in what manner they might beft avert the con- 
fequences of this fatal accident. 

About the time of the late engagement, Servilius the other 
Conful, who was polled near Ariminum, which Hands towards 
the Adriatic fea, upon the confines which divide Gaul from the 
reft of Italy, and at no great diftance from the mouths of the 
Po, having heard that Annibal had entered Tyrrhenia, and 
incamped near Flaminius, at firft refolved to march immedi¬ 
ately with all his army to fupport his Collegue. But becaufe 
the legions were too heavy to perform the march with fuch 
expedition as was neceflary, he fent away before four thoufand 
of his Cavalry, under the command of Caius Centenius ; that 
they might be ready to aflift the Conful, in cafe that there 
fhould be occafion for it, before himfelf was able to arrive. 
But Annibal, being informed of their approach, ordered Ma- 
harbal to advance againft them with the light-armed troops, 
and a part alfo of the Cavalry; who, falling upon them in 
their march, killed almoft one half of the detachment, in the 
very firft onfet. The reft fled in hafte to a neighbouring 
hill: but were purfued, and taken prifoners on the following 
day. The news of this misfortune arrived at Rome, within 
three days only after the account of the former battle j while 
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the city was Hill inflamed, and every mind ftrongly filled with 
the fenfe of their firft calamity. And now not the people 
only, but the Senate themfelves, were ftruck with confterna- 
tioh and amazement. The ufual bufinefs of the year was all 
negle&ed; the magiftrates were no longer chofen as before; 
every one turned his thoughts to find fome remedy againft 
the impending evils; and the refult of their deliberations was, 
that, in times fo prefling, a Dictator only could protect the 
State, from the dangers which fo nearly threatened it. 

In the mean while Annibal, though he was now perfuaded 
that the iffue of the war would fully anfwer all his hopes, 
thought it not yet feafonable to advance nearer towards Rome; 
but continued his route through Umbria and Picenum, waft¬ 
ing the country without refiftance, and after ten days arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Adria; having gained fo immenfe a 
booty by the way, that the army could neither carry, nor re¬ 
move it. He had deftroyed great numbers of people alfo in 
his march. For fo unalterable was his hatred of the Romans, 
and fo deeply rooted in his mind, that he gave orders to his 
troops, that they fhould flay without diftindfion all thole that 
were found of age to carry arms, in the fame manner as when 
towns are taken by ftorm. 

Having fixed his camp near Adria, in a country which pro¬ 
duced all neceflaries in the greateft plenty, he firft employed 
his care, to provide fuch refrelhment for the army, as might 
recover them from their prefent miferable ftate. For partly 
through the cold and naftinefs, to which they had been ex- 
pofed while they lay incamped in Gaul during the winter, 
and partly alfo from the fatigue which they had fuffered 
in their march afterwards through the marlhes, both the men 
and horfes were now covered by a kind of leprous fcurf: a 
difeale, which is ufually the confequence of famine and con¬ 
tinued hardlhips. But thefe rich and fertile plains foon fup- 
plied both the opportunity and the means, of recovering the 

P p horfes 
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horfes to their former vigour, and of reftoring alfo the 
ftrength, and railing the fpirits of the troops. He armed 
likewife all his Africans after the Roman manner, from the 
fpoils that had been taken: and now for the firft time fent 
fome meffengers to Carthage, with an account of his fuccefs; 
for he had never before approached near the lea, from the 
time of his firft entrance into Italy. The Carthaginians re¬ 
ceived the news with the greateft joy. They began to fix 
their whole, attention upon the affairs of Spain and Italy : and 
refolved to employ every effort, to fupport the war with 
vigour in thofe countries. 

The Romans named for Di&ator, Quintus Fabius : a 
man of noble birth, and great abilities: who gained, by his 
exploits, the Surname of Maximus ; which his defendants 
likewife have derived from him, and ftill enjoy. The office 
of Di&ator is different, both in dignity and power, from 
that of Conful. Each of the Confuls is attended only by 
twelve Lidtors * the Dictator, by twenty-four. The Confuls 
are in many things reftrained from acting, unlefs they have 
firft obtained the approbation and concurrence of the Senate. 
But the authority of the Dictator is abfolute, and uncontroul- 
ed: and from the time of his appointment, except only that 
the Tribunes ftill retain their office, all the Magiftracies in the 
State are inftantly diffolved. But we fhall treat more fully 
of thefe fubje&s in another place. At the fame time alfo, 
Minucius was declared Mafter of the Horfe. This Officer is 
intireiy fubjecft to the Dictator; but in the abfence of the lat¬ 
ter, he fucceeds as it were to his place, and becomes the de¬ 
legate of all his power. 

Annibal changed his camp frohi time to time, but conti¬ 
nued ftill to move along the Adriatic coaft. He ordered the 
horfes to be bathed with old wine, which was found in great 
abundance in the country; and foon healed the ulcerous 
humours, which had rendered them unfit for fervice. He re¬ 
covered 
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covered the foldiers alfo from their wounds: and employed 
every care and remedy, to reftore to all the troops their full 
ftrength and vigour. When this was done, he began his 
march ; pafled through the diftri&s of Adria and Pretetia; 
traverfed all the country of the Marucinians and Frentanians; 
and from thence advanced into Apulia; plundering and de¬ 
fraying every thing in his way. Apulia is divided into three 
feparate diftri&s, the names of which are Daunia, Peucetia, 
and Meflapia. Annibal, having entered the firft: of thefe, 
wafted the lands of Luceria, which was a Roman colony: 
and afterwards, having fixed his camp near Hipponium, in 
the territory of the Argyripians, he from thence fpread his 
troops over all the country, and ravaged it without refifl> 
ance. 

About this time Fabius, when he had firft: offered facrifice 
to the Gods, fet out from Rome, attended by Minucius, and 
carrying with him four legions, that were newly raifed. When 
he arrived upon the confines of Daunia, and had joined the 
army that had marched into that province from Ariminum, 
he difmifled Servilius from his command, and fent him, well 
attended, back to Rome : with orders, that, if the Carthagi¬ 
nians ffiould make any attempt upon the fea, he fhould be 
ready to obferve their motions, and to ad as occafion might 
require. He then advanced with all the forces, and incamped 
near a place called i£ca, at the diftance of about fifty ftadia 
from the enemy. 

As foon as Annibal was informed of their approach, he 
drew out all his army, and, in order to ftrike a terror into 
fcheie new troops upon their firft: arrival, advanced very near 
to the Roman camp, and flood for fome time in order of 
battle. But when the Romans remained ftill clofe in their in- 
trenchments, he returned back again to his camp. For Fa¬ 
bius was fixed in his determination, not to hazard any rafh at¬ 
tempt, or on any account to try the fortune of a general battle: 
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but on the contrary, to employ his chief and only 

fecure his troops from danger, 
drew upon him no fmall reproach and cenfure 


care, to 
At firft indeed, this conduit 


while 


every 


confidered him 


man 


that was cold and cowardly 


and who feared to engage the enemy 


But after fome fhort 


time, the wifdom of his fentiments was clearly proved by the 
event: and all men then were ready to acknowledge, that 
the meafures, which he now purfued, were 
and moft judic 



far the beft 


that could be taken in the prefent 


cumftances.- For the Carthaginian 
cifed in one continued courfe of war 


troops had all been exer- 
. even from their earlieft 


age 
camps 


Their General alfo from his infancy was trained in 
among thofe very troops which he now commanded. 

lin: and had de- 
fucceflive battles. 


They had gained many fignal victories in Sp 
feated the Romans and their allies, in two 


But the point of greateft moment was, that they had no re- 
fource or hope, in any thing but vidtory. On the part of 
the Romans, all circumfiances were contrary to thefe: fo that 
their defeat mufl have been inevitable, if they had now rifked 
a general battle. But Fabius wifely chofe to have recourfe to 

e advantage, which belonged confefledly to the Ro- 
and to regulate the whole conduct of the war upon it. 
This advantage was, that they might ftill receive into their 


that 

mans 


camp fupplies both of 


and ftores; without any appre 


henfion, that the fource, from whence they were derived 
could ever be exhaufled. 

From this time therefore, he attended clofely 


the 


mo 


of the Carthaginian army $ following Bill at a moderate 
diflance; and taking care to fecure, before the enemy, all 
thofe pofls, whieh, from his. acquaintance with the country, 
he kdew to be mofl proper for his defign. And as he ftill 
received fupplies in the greateft plenty, he never lent his 
troops abroad to forage, or fuffered them to ftraggle from 
the camp: but kept them always clofe together, and 

united 


i 
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united in a body; attending carefully to every advantage, 
which time and place fuggeded ; and by that means inter¬ 
cepted and dedroyed many parties of the Carthaginian 
foragers, whom their contempt of the Romans frequently led 
away to too great a didance from their own intrenchments. 
Thus, while he diminifhed by degrees the numbers of the 
enemy, he at the fame time exercifed the drength of his own 
forces, and railed again their courage, which had been much 
deprefled by the late defeats. But no perfuafions could pre¬ 
vail upon him, to try the fortune of a general battle. This 
condu< 5 l was in all points very unplealing to Minucius: who 
mixed his fentiments with thofe of the difcontented multi¬ 
tude ; charging the Di&ator with doth and cowardice ; and 
proclaiming on his own part the utmod impatience to feek 
and engage the enemy. 

The Carthaginians, when they had ravaged all the places 
that have now been mentioned, pafled the Apennine, and 
came into the country of the Samnites: which, as it naturally 
was very rich and fertile, and had now for a long time flourifhed 
in continual peace, afforded every kind of neceflaries in fa 
great abundance, that not all the wade and confumption 
which they made were fufficient to exhaud it. They made 
incurfions likewife upon the lands of Beneventum, a Roman 
colony; and took Telelia, a city that was drongly fortified 
with walls, and which yielded alfo a very great booty. The 
Romans dill followed clofe behind, at the didance of one or 
two days march; but never approached fo near, as to afford, 
the opportunity of a battle. 

When Annibal perceived, that Fabius thus perfided to de¬ 
cline a general action, and yet refufed to leave the field, he 
formed a very bold and hardy project, and refolved to throw 
hiinfelf at once with all his army into the plains of Capua, 
near the place that was called Falernus: being perfuaded,. 

either that the Romans mud then be forced to venture on a 

♦ 

battle; 
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mankind would fee, that he was confef- 

: and that the nei 
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battle ; or th 

fedly the mafter of the open country 
bouring towns would from thence be ftruck with 
haften to embrace his party. For though the Romans had 

two fucceflive battles, not one fingle 



and 


been now defeated 
city had revolted from 


join the Carthag 


But 


remained unfhaken in their duty ; though many of 


had on that account been expofed to the fevered: fullering 


Such was the dignity of 


Roman Republick: and fo 


great the awe and veneration, in which it was held 



allies. 


It muft be acknowledged 


delign was very wife 


and reafonable. For the plains of Capua are diftinguifhed 


nly by 


beauty and fertility, above 


reft of 


Italy, but by their happy fituation alfo near the fea; which 
fills their markets with the commerce of almoft every part of 
the habitable world. Their cities likewife are more celebrated 


for their beauty, than any that are befides 


Italy 


Along 


coaft ftand Sinuefla, Cumae, Dicaearchia, Neapolis, and 
Nuceria: in the inland parts, towards the north, Calenum 
and Teanum ; to the fouth and eaft, Daunium and Nola; 
and near the middle of the country, Capua, the nobleft and 


moft Iplendid of them 


In a word, fo delicious are thefe 


con 


plains, that the Mythologifts may feem perhaps to be n< 
together removed from truth, in that which they relate 
cevning them. For thefe are called alfo the Phlegnean Fields; 
as well as fome other parts of the earth, that are diftinguilhed 
by their beauty and fertility : and even the Gods themfelves 
are reported to have contended together in former times for 
the fovereignty and poffeflion of them. But befides thefe 


great advantag 


fortified, and difficult of all accefs 


alfo is by nature very ftrongly 


For as one part of 


bounded by the fea, the reft ftands covered by a chain of lofty 

no entrance, except only by the way 


mountains, which admit 


of 
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of three very narrow pafles; of which one lies towards the 
country of the Samnites, another along mount Eribanus, and 
the third on the fide of the Hirpinians. The Carthaginians 
therefore, by incamping in the very middle of thefe plains, 
were going as it were to ftand upon a publick and confpicu- 
ous Theatre; from whence, they were fure to aftonifh all 
mankind by the uncommon boldnefs of the attempt, and, if 
the Romans fhould ftill decline a battle, to make it manifeft, 
that they had driven them from the ftage, and remained with¬ 
out difpute the mailers of the open country. 

With this defign, Annibal, leaving now the territory of 
the Samnites, entered Campania by the pafs of mount Eri¬ 
banus : and having continued his march as far as to the river 
Athurnus, which flows through the middle of the plains, and 
divides them into tvvo nearly equal parts, he incamped on 
that fide of it which was neareft towards Rome ; and from 
thence fent out his foragers, and wafted all the country with¬ 
out refiftance. A defign fo bold and hazardous filled the 
Dictator with furprize ; but at the fame time fixed him ftill 
more ftrongly in his firft determination. But Minucius, and 
the reft of the Roman officers, being all now perfuaded, that 
the enemy were at laft infnared in a place in which they might 
be attacked with great advantage, advifed, that no moment 
fhould be loft ; that they fhould haften to purfue the Cartha¬ 
ginians ; fhould offer battle to them in thefe plains ; and fave 
the noblcft part of Italy from ruin. Fabius therefore was 
forced to yield to their impatience; and, covering his real 
fentiments, began his march with the greateft hafte, as if he had 
concurred with them in the fame defign. But when he arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Falernus, he only fhewed his army 
upon the bottom of the hills, marching ftill on one fide of the 
enemy as they advanced, that he might not be thought by the 
allies to have intirely left the field but refufed to defcend in¬ 
to 
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to the plain, or rifk the fortune of a general engagement; as 
well from the other reafons that have before been mentioned, 
as moft efpecially, becaufe the Carthaginians were far fuperior 
to him in their Cavalry. 

But Annibal, having now wafted all the country, and in 
vain endeavoured to draw the Romans to a battle, was again 
preparing to decamp: that he might be able to remove the 
booty, before it was confumed, into fome place of fafety, and 
there fix his quarters for the winter. For his intention was, 
that the troops not only fliould enjoy a prefent plenty, but be 
fupplied continually with all kinds of neceffaries in great 
abundance, for the time to come. When Fabius perceived, 
that the Carthaginians defigned to take their route back again, 
by the fame way along which they had entered, and that the 
narrownefs and difficulty of the road afforded the moft fa¬ 
vourable opportunity to fall upon them in their retreat, he 
fent away a body of four thoufand men, with orders, that 
they fhould poffefs themfelves of the defiles through which 
the enemy were to pafs; fhould attend, with the greateft 
care, to the proper time of action ; and lofe none of thofe ad¬ 
vantages, which their fituation could fcarcely fail to throw 
into their power: while himfelf at the fame time took his 
poft, with the greateft part of all the army, upon a neigh¬ 
bouring hill which commanded the defiles. 

The Carthaginians, continuing their march forwards, came 
and incamped at the very foot of the hills. The Romans 
were perfuaded, that they fhould with eafe recover all the 
booty; and even began to hope, that, with the advantage of 
the place, they might perhaps be able to give a full determi¬ 
nation to the war. In this confidence, the Di&ator was now 
employing all his thoughts and care, in examining into the 
nature of the feveral pofts, and in making fuch a difpofition as 
was requifite, with regard both to the time and manner of 
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the attack. The neceflary meafures were all fully regulated: 
and were tp have been carried into execution, on the follow¬ 
ing day. 

But Annibal, having conje&ured from all circumflances, 
what it was that the Romans, upon this occafion, would mod 
probably attempt, contrived to defeat all their projects, and 
gave them neither time nor opportunity, to accomplilh any 
part of that which had been thus concerted. Having aflem- 
bled together all the pioneers arid labourers of the army, who 
were under the command of Aldrubal, he ordered them to 
provide as much dry wood, and other combudible matter, as 
they were able to procure; to bind it together in bundles fit 
for torches; and to choofe out of all the plunder two thou- 
fand of the ftrongeft oxen, and condu& them to a little dis¬ 
tance without the camp. At the fame time, he fhewed to 
them a certain hill, which flood between the camp and thofe 
defiles through which he was to 
that, as foon as they fhould have received his orders, they 
fhould drive the oxen up the fides of the hill with great Ipeed 
and force, till they had gained the top. He then difmifled 
them, that they might all take their fupper, and afterwards a 
little deep. But about three hours after midnight, having 
called them again together, he ordered them to bind the 
torches to the horns of the oxen, to fet them on fire, and 
drive the beafts by violence before them towards the fummit 
of the hill. The light-armed troops were polled alfo behind 
the pioneers: to allift at firft in driving the oxen forwards. 
But as foon as the beads fhould be engaged in a proper courle 
of running, they were then commanded to fpread themfelves 
upon the right and left on both fides of them; to pufh their 
way with fpeed, and with loud Ihouts and noile ; to poflels 
themfelves of all the eminencies; and be prepared to attack 
the enemy, if any of them fhould be found upon the fummit 
of the hill. At the fame time Annibal himfelf, with all his 
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army, advanced towards the paRes: having in his van the 
heavy Infantry ; the Cavalry, followed by the booty, in the 
centre ; and the Gauls and Spaniards in his rear. 

As foon as the Romans, who were polled in the entrance of 
the defiles, faw the light of the torches,, imagining that An- 
nibal was taking his route that way, they left immediately 
their firfl Ration, and hallened to afcend the hill. But when 
they approached the oxen, the fight of thofe ftrange fires filled 
them with doubt and conflernation, and raifed dreadful ap- 
prehenfions in their minds, of fome danger far more terrible 
than the truth. The light-armed troops, as they met toge¬ 
ther upon the fummit of the hill, were engaged in fome flight 
fkirmifhing. But the oxen, falling in among them, foon 
feparated the combatants, and forced them to remain quiet in 
their place; expe&ing with impatience the appearance of the 
day, that they might then be able to difcern the real Rate of 
things around them. The Dictator likewife, being in part 
furprized by what had happened, and fufpe&ing that it cover¬ 
ed fome deceit; and partly alfo becaufe he Rill perfiRed in his 
firR determination, not rafhly to engage in a general battle, 
remained quiet in his intrenchments, and waited for the day. 
In the mean while Annibal, perceiving that all things favour¬ 
ed his defign, and that the Romans, who were appointed to 
guard the paffes, had left their poRj conduced his army 
through them, together with the booty, without any lofs. 
And when day appeared, obferving that his light-armed forces 
were expofed to fome danger from the Romans that had gain¬ 
ed the fummit of the hill, he fent a body of Spaniards to their 
afliRance j who engaged the enemy, killed about a thoufand 
of them, and defcended again in fafety with the reR of the 
troops. 

The Carthaginian General, having thus happily led his 

army back again from the plains of Capua, incamped without 

fear of any infult: and had now no other care, than to con- 
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iider, in what place he fhould fix his quarters for the winter. 
This retreat fpread a very great and general confternation 
through all the towns of Italy. The Dictator alfo was load¬ 
ed with the fevered cenfure and reproach: as if nothing, but 
the bafed cowardice, could have differed the enemy to efcape, 
when he had fuch advantages in his hands a 
Fabius dill remained unfhaken in his purpofe. Being forced, 
within fome days afterwards, to return to Rome, in order 
to aflid in celebrating certain facrifices, he delivered up the 
army to Minucius: and at the fame time prefled him with 
the greated earnednefs, to be much lefs follicitous to gain any 
advantage againd the enemy, than to cover his own troops 
from danger. But Minucius was £0 far from paying even the 
lead attention to thefe intreaties, that on the contrary, while 
the Dictator was dill fpeaking, his mind was wholly fixed on 
the delign of fighting. Such was the date of the war in 
Italy. 


gaind them. But 
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BOUT the fame time Afdrubal, who governed the af¬ 
fairs of Spain, having ordered the thirty veffels, that 
were left with him by his brother, to be refitted during the 
winter, and added to them ten more alfo completely furnifh- 
ed and equipped, as foon as the Spring came on, ordered all 
the fleet, which confided now of forty fhips, to fail from 
New Carthage under the conduct of Amilcar, and to deer 
their courfe along the coad; while himfelf, having drawn the 
forces from their winter quarters, began his march, keeping 
his route like wife clofe along the fhore ; that thus both armies 
might meet, and aCt together, near the Iberus. Cnaeus, 
having conjectured, without great difficulty, that this was the 
intention of the Carthaginians, at fird refolved to begin his 
march by land, and to offer battle to their army. But when 
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he had afterwards received a more exa& account of the num¬ 
ber of their troops, and the preparations which they had 
made, he defifted from that defign: and having equipped a 
fleet of thirty-five fliips, and filled them with a body of {ele<ft 
forces from the legions, he failed from Tarraco, and arriving 
on the fecond day near the mouth of the Iberus, caft anchor 
at the difiance of eighty ftadia from the enemy, and fent 
away two light frigates, that belonged to the Maflilians, to 
make difcoveries. For this people were at all times ready 
to meet every difficulty, and to throw themfelves the foremoft 
into danger. And as their zeal, and generous attachment to 
the interefts of the Romans, have been often fhewn in later 
times, fo were they moft efpecially confpicuous, in the great 
fervices which they performed, during the courfe of the pre- 
fent war. As foon as thefe veflels were returned, with an ac¬ 
count that the Carthaginian fleet was ftationed near the mouth 
of the river, Cnseus immediately failed away in hafte, hoping 
to fall upon them by furprize, before they could receive any 
notice of his approach. Hut Afdrubal had long before fent 
his fcouts abroad: and being now informed, that the enemy 
were advancing faft towards him, he ranged his army in 
battle upon the ftiore, and ordered all the naval forces to get 
immediately on board : and when the Romans appeared in 
fight, he failed out to meet them, and raifed the fignal to en¬ 
gage. But the Carthaginians, though they began the fight 
with vigour, fuftained it but for a fliort time only. For the 
troops, that flood in view along the ftiore, were fo far from 
animating them to any higher degree of alacrity and confi¬ 
dence, that, on the contrary, they only ferved to check their 
courage, and reftrain their efforts, by affording the profpe& 
of an eafy and fecure retreat. As foon therefore as two of 
their fliips were taken with their men, and four more dis¬ 
abled, their oars being broken and the foldiers killed, the reft 
all fled with great precipitation; and having forced their veflels 
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clofe in to.land, faved themfelves among the troops that 
flood upon the fhore. The Romans purfued boldly after 
them, to the very fliore. And having bound fail behind the 
flern of their own veffels as many of the Carthaginian (hips as 
could be fet in motion, which were twenty-five in number, 
they failed back again in triumph, and with no fmall joy: 
having thus, in the very firfl onfet, gained a vi&ory, which 
rendered them the intire mailers of the fea, and by that means 
wholly changed the face of affairs in Spain. 

As foon as the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, 
they immediately equipped another fleet of feventy fhips. For 
they judged it to be a point of the lafl importance, with re¬ 
gard to the profecution of the war, that they fhould flill pre¬ 
fer ve their fovereignty upon the fea. This fleet, having firft 
fleered their courfe towards Sardinia, failed from thence to 
Pifas; in the hope, that they fhould there join Annibal, and 
be able to a£t in concert with him. But being informed that 
the Romans had fent againfl them a fleet of a hundred and 
twenty Quinqueremes, they returned back again to Sardinia, 
and from thence to Carthage. Servilius for fome time followed 
after them with the Roman fleet: but when he found, that 
they had gained a very great diflance from him, he defifled from 
the purfuit, and anchored in the port of Lilybaeum. From 
thence having fleered his courfe towards Cercina, which 
Hands upon the coafl of Afric, he forced the inhabitants to 
pay a fum of money, to fave their country from being plun¬ 
dered. In his return, he made himfelf mafler alfo of the 
ifland CofTyrus: and having placed a garrifon in the little 
town that was in it, he then failed back again to Lilybamm, 
laid up the fleet in harbour, and returned not long after¬ 
wards to the army. 

When the news arrived at Rome, of the vidlory that had 
been gained by Cn&us againfl the Carthaginians, the Senate 
began now to think, that it not only was expedient, but ab- 

folutely 
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folutely neceflary, that they from this time fhould attend 
more clofely to the affairs of Spain, and fupport the war in 
that country, with greater application and vigour than before. 
They refolved therefore that Publius Scipio, to whom this 
province was at ffrfl allotted, fhould fail away. immediately 
with twenty (hips, to join his brother Cnseus, and to a<ft in 
concert with him. For they were under no fmall apprehen- 
fions, that the Carthaginians, in cafe that they could once 
obtain the conqueft of this country, with all the wealth that 
might be drawn in great abundance from it, would in a fhort 
time become fuperior alfo upon the fea, and from thence be 
enabled more ftrongly to fupport the war in Italy, and to 
furnifh Annibal from time to time with continual fupplies 
both of men and ftores. In order to avoid this danger, which 
indeed demanded their moft ferious care, they now fent Pub¬ 
lius into Spain. This General, even tipon his ffrfl; arrival, 
purfued fuch meafures, as greatly advanced the interefts, and 
enlarged the power, of the Republick. For before this time, 
the Romans never had attempted to extend their views be¬ 
yond the Iberus; but were fully fatisfied with having gained 
the alliance of the people, that lived on this fide of it. But 
Publius now pafled the river, and refolved to maintain the 
war on the other fide. An accident at the fame time hap¬ 
pened, which greatly favoured this defign. The Romans, 
when they had pafled the Iberus without any refiftance from 
the neighbouring people, who were ftruck with terror at their 
approach, incamped near a temple that was confecrated to Ve¬ 
nus, at the diftance of about forty ftadia from Saguntum; in a 
poft, in which they not only were fecure againft all danger 
from the enemy, but were able alfo to receive fupplies conti¬ 
nually from their fleet, which, as the army advanced, had ftill 
failed along the coaft. In this place, the adventure happened 
to them, which I am going to relate. 

At the time when Annibal was preparing to march into 

Italy, 
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Italy, he had taken Hoftages from all the towns of Spain, of 
whofe fidelity he had any doubt, and ordered them to be kept 
together at Saguntum: both becaufe this city was a place of 
ftrength; and becaufe the government alfo of it was left by 
him in the hands of men, in whom he had an intire and per- 
fed: confidence. The hoftages were all of them the children 
of the moft diftinguiihed families, in the feveral cities from 
whence they had been fent. There was a certain Spaniard, 
whofe name was Abilyx ; of high rank and character in his 
country; and one, who had always feemed to be attached 
more ftrongly even than any of his nation, to all the interefts 
of the Carthaginians. This man, having carefully weighed 
all circumftances, and judging that the Romans had now the 
faireft profped of fuccefs, formed the defign of betraying his 
faith to his allies, and delivering up thefe hoftages to the 
enemy : a projed, truly worthy of a Spaniard and Barbarian. 
But he had perfuaded himfelf, that this declaration of his zeal 
in favour of the Romans could not fail to raife him to a very 
high degree of credit and efteem among them: efpccially, 
when joined to a fervice of fo great importance, and rendered 
in fo critical a fealbn. 

He went therefore to Boftar, the Carthaginian General, 
who had been fent by Afdrubal to oppofe the paffage of the 
Romans over the Iberus, but not daring to rifk a battle, had 
retired and fixed his camp near Saguntum, on the fide to¬ 
wards the lea. He was a man of a mild and harmlefs dif- 
pofition ; eafy and tractable in his nature ; and not forward 
to fufpeCt any ill defigns. Abilyx, beginning his difcourfe 
with the fubjeCt of the hoftages, reprefented to him, “ that as 
the Romans had mow pafled the river, the Carthaginians no 
longer would be able by the means of terror to keep the 
Spaniards under due reftraint: that the times required, that 
they rather fhould employ their pains, to win the affections of 
the people, and fix them in their intereft by favour : that as 

Saguntum 
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Saguntum might perhaps in a fhort time fall into the power 
of the Romans, who were now incamped before it, if Boftar, 
feizing the occafion, would fend back the hoftages to their 
parents and refpeCtive cities, he would not only difappoint 
the expectations of the enemy, who were earneftly follicitous 
to become matters of them, for this very purpofe ; but by his 
wife and timely care, in thus providing for the fafety of thefe 
young men, would fecure alfo the affe&ion of the Spaniards to 
the Carthaginians: that if he would truft to Him the condu& 
of this buttnefs, he would take care abundantly to magnify the 
merit of the kindnefs; and, as he led the hoftages to their fe- 
veral cities, would raife, not only in the parents, but in all 
the people of the country likewife, the warmeft fentiments of 
efteem and favour, by painting in the ftrongeft colours the 
generoftty of this proceeding. In the laft place, he remind¬ 
ed him; that himfelf might alfo expeCt to be rewarded in the 
ampleft manner: and that every parent, when he had thus 
beyond all hope recovered what was deareft to him, would 
ftrive to exceed the reft in his acknowledgments, and load 
with favours the Commander, to whofe power he was indebt¬ 
ed for fo great a happinefs.” By thefe, and many other ar¬ 
guments of the fame kind, he prevailed on Boftar to approve 
of all that was propofed. And having fixed the day, 
on which he was to be in readinefs, with fome attendants, to 
receive the hoftages, he then retired. 

As foon as night was come, he went privately to the Ro¬ 
man camp, joined fome Spaniards that were at that time in 
the army, and was carried by them to the Generals. And 
having, in a long difcourfe, reprefented to them the great 
alacrity and zeal, with which the Spaniards would all concur 
to promote the interefts of the Romans, if through their 
means the hoftages fhould be reftored, he at laft engaged to 
deliver the young men into their hands. Publius received this 
offer with the greateft eagernefs and joy, and difmifled him 

with 
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with the afiurance of immenfe rewards: having hr ft appoint¬ 
ed the time and place, in which he would himfelf attend his 
coming. Abilyx then returned again to Boftar, with fome 
friends whom lie had chofen for the occafton j received the 
hoftages; and leaving Saguntum in the night, on pretence of 
concealing his motions from the enemy, pafted beyond the 
Roman camp, and delivered them to the Generals at the ap¬ 
pointed place. He was received by Publius with all pofiible 
marks of honour ; and was charged with the care of conduct¬ 
ing back the hoftages to their relpeCtive cities. Some Romans 
al fo, that were inoft proper for the truft, were ordered to at¬ 
tend him. In every place through which they pafted, the 
difmiftion of thefe young men was highly magnified by Abilyx, 
as a fignal inftance of the clemency, and generous fpirit, of the 
Romans. On the other hand, he difplayed in the ftrongeft 
colours, the jealous diffidence of the Carthaginians, and the 
feverity with which they had always treated their allies. He 
urged his own example likewife, as an encouragement to 
them to revolt. By thefe perfuafions, many of the Spaniards 
were led to embrace the friendfhip of the Romans. With 
regard to Boftar, he was thought to have aCted with fucli 
weaknefs, as was by no means to be excufed in a perfon 
of his age: and was afterwards involved, on that account, 
in very great misfortunes, The Romans, on the contrary, 
derived many advantages from this accident, in the pro- 
fecution of the war. But as the time for aeftion was already 
paft, both armies now retired to their quarters for the winter. 
In this ftate, we fhall here leave the affairs of Spain, and re¬ 
turn again to Italy. 
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NNIBAL, being informed by thofe whom he had 
fent to view the country, that the lands round Luceria 
and Gerunium afforded great quantities of corn, and that the 
laft of thefe two cities was a commodious place for laying up 
his ftores, refolved to fix his quarters for the winter there 


Paffing therefore beyond the mountain called Liburnus, he 
led his army to Gerunium, which was diftant from Luceria 
about two hundred ftadia. Qn his firft approach, he en¬ 
deavoured by gentle means to draw the citizens to his party: 
and even offered fuch engagements, as might fecure to them the 
full performance of his promifes. But when this propofal 


was rejected, he laid fiege to the pi 


and having in a fhort 


time made himfelf mafter of it, ordered all the inhabitants 
be deftroyed. But he referved the walls, together with the 
greater part of the houfes, ftill intire; defigning to convert 
them into granaries for the winter. He then ordered the 


army tQ, incamp before the tow 
meat round his. camp. From 

parts of aH the forces, to gathe 


and threw up an intrench- 
poft, he fent away two 


the 


corn: with orders 


each fpldier ffiould be obliged to bring a ftated meafure 
of it every day, to the officers of his own Company that were 

to receive it. The remaining third part of the 

difpofed, as occafion 



troops were left to guard the camp 

in proper pofts, to. fupport the forag 



_ :rs. As. the 

country was plain and open, the number of the foragers al- 
moft infinite, and the feafon likewife proper for the work, 
vaft quantities of corn were collected every day. 


The Roman General Marcus 


whom Fabius had left 


army when he returned to Rome, for fome time fhifted 


poft from hill to hill 


iding to the motions of the Cartha¬ 


ginians, and Battering himfelf with, the hop 


he fhould 

at 
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at laft find fome occafion to fall upon them with advantage 
from thole eminencies. But when he heard, that they were 
mafters of Gerunium, had fortified their camp before the 
town, and were employed in gathering ftores from all the 
country, he immediately left the mountains ; and defcending 
along the promontory that gave entrance to the plain, in- 
camped near the foot of a hill that was called Callene, in the 
diftri£i! of Larinum ; and refolved, without more delay, to 
bring the enemy to a battle. When Annibal was informed, 
that the Romans were fo near, he fent one third part only of 
his troops to gather in the corn ; and advancing with the reft 
towards the enemy, fixed his camp upon a hill, at the 
diftance of about fixteen ftadia from Gerunium : that he 
might reftrain in fome degree the ardour of the Romans; and 
be able alfo to fupport his foragers, as occafion fhould require. 
And when night came on, he ordered likewife a detachment 
of two thbufarid light-armed forces, to march and pofTefs 
themfelves of another neighbouring hill, which flood between 


But 


as 


the camps, and commanded that of the Romans. 
foon 1 as day appeared, Minucius drew out alfo all his light¬ 
armed troops, and lent them to difiodge the Carthaginians 
from their poft. The difpute was fharp and obftinate: but 
the Romans, having at laft prevailed, remained mafters of 
the hill; and came foon afterwards, with all their army, and 
incamped upon it. 

As the diftance between the two camps was now fo incon- 
fiderable, Annibal at firft kept together in a body the great- 
eft part of all the army. But after fome days, he was forced 
to fend abroad his detachments as before; to lead the cattle to 
their pafture, and to gather in the corn: having refolved, agree¬ 
ably to his firft defign, not only to preferve intire the ftores 
which he had already gained, but to draw together alfo as 
large a quantity of corn as he might yet be able to procure ; 
that thus the troops a the beafts of burthen, and efpecially the 
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horfes, might be fupplied with all provifions in the greateft 
plenty, during the time of winter. For his chief and ftrong- 
eft hopes were founded on the Cavalry. When Minucius faw, 
that the greater part of the Carthaginian army was bulled in 
this work, and difperfed on every fide through all the coun¬ 
try, he chofe the time that was moft proper for his purpofe, 
and leading out all his forces, approached clofe to the in~ 
trenchments of the enemy with the legionary troops, drawn 
up in order of battle : and at the fame time fent away, in fe- 
parate divifions, his Cavalry and the light-armed forces, to 
fall upon the foragers; with orders, that they fhould take 
none alive. Annibal was in no fmall degree embarafled by 
this fudden accident. For as the forces, that remained with 
him in the camp, were too few to be drawn out in battle 
againft the legions; fo neither, on the other hand, was he able 
to fend any affiftance to the reft, that were difperfed about 
the country. Great numbers therefore of the foragers were 
deftroyed by the detachments that were fent againft them: 
while the reft of the Roman forces, that were ranged in order 
of battle, arrived at laft at fuch a height of in ful t, that they 
even began to tear away the palifade of the intrenchments, 
and almoft befteged the Carthaginians in their camp. An¬ 
nibal, though thus reduced to a condition that feemed indeed 
to be next to defperate, ftruggled with all his force againft the 
ftorm ; drove back the enemy as they advanced; and kept 
pofleflion of his camp, though not without the greateft diffi¬ 
culty. But after fome time, when Afdrubal was come to his 
affiftance, with four thoufand of the foragers who had fled to¬ 
gether to the camp before Gerunium, he then refumed his 
courage, marched out of his intrenchments, and, having 
ranged his forces in order of battle at a little diftance from 
the camp, at laft repelled the ruin that fo nearly threatened 
him. The Romans returned back again to their camp, elate 
with their fuccefs, and filled with the ftrongeft hopes for the 

time 
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time to come. For many of the Carthaginians had fallen be¬ 
fore the intrenchments: and a much greater number, of thofe 
that were fpread through the country, were deftroyed by the 
parties that were fent againft them. On the following day, 
Minucius went and took pofleflion of the camp which the 
Carthaginians now had quitted. For Annibal, as foon as 
the fight was ended, had refolved to return again to his firft 
camp before Gerunium : being apprehenfive, that if the Ro¬ 
mans fhould march thither in the night, and finding the 
camp deferted, fhould take poftefiion of it, they would by 
that means become mafters of his baggage, and all his flores. 
After this action, the Carthaginians ufed great precaution, 
when they went abroad to forage: while the Romans, on 
the contrary, were bold and confident, and expofed them- 
felves to danger, without any caution or referve. 

When the news of this fuccefs arrived at Rome, and was 
enlarged in the relation far beyond the bounds of truth, the 
people all were filled with the greateft joy. For firft, as the 
defpair into which they had lately fallen, with refpedt to the 
final ifiiie of the war, feemed now to have given place to bet¬ 
ter hopes; fo the terror like wife, that had hitherto been 
fpread among the legions, and the ina<ftion in which they 
had ftill remained, were judged clearly to have fprung, not 
from any want of courage in the troops, but from the .cold 
and cautious difpofition of the General. From this time 
therefore, Fabius was openly reproached by all; as a man, 
who through timidity had fufFered even the faireft occafions 
to efcape him : while Minucius, on the other hand, was raif- 
ed fo high in the opinion of the citizens by this exploit, that 
a refolution was taken in his favour, of which there was no¬ 
example. For they declared him Dictator likewife : being 
perfuaded, that the war would thus be brought to a quick 
decifion. Thus there were at one time two Di&ators, in¬ 
truded 
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trufted jointly with the conduct of a fmgle war: a thing, 
never known before among the Romans. 

As foon as Minucius was informed of the high applaufe and 
favour, which his conduct had gained for him among the ci¬ 
tizens, and of the dignity to which the people now had raifed 
him, he became much more eager and impetuous than be¬ 
fore ; and refolved to attempt every thing againft the enemy. 
But Fabius was not to be moved by any of thefe accidents: 
but on the contrary, perfifted even with greater firmnefs in 
his firft determination. When he returned therefore to the 
army, and law that Minucius was elated beyond all bounds; 
that he haughtily oppofed him in every fentiment; and was 
urging him perpetually to venture on a battle; he offered to 
his choice, that he fhould either take in turn the fingle and 
fupreme command of all the army; or remove with one 
half of the troops to a feparate camp, and there purfue 
fuch meafures as he fhould judge convenient. Minucius 
eagerly embraced the laft propofal. The forces therefore 
were divided into two equal bodies; and incamped apart, 
having the diftance of about twelve ftadia between their 
camps. 

When Annibal was informed, as well by this divifion of 
the forces, as from the prifoners alfo that were taken, that 
Ibme contention' had been raifed between the Generals; and 
that it folely fprung from the ungovernable heat and ambition 
of Minucius; he was fo far from apprehending, that this ac¬ 
cident would- in any manner prove pernicious to his interefts, 
that on the contrary he conceived the hope of being able to 
draw great advantage from it. He refolved therefore from 
this time to obferve with the greateft care the motions of Mi¬ 
nucius; to meet, and reftrain his ardour; and to prevent him 
in all his efforts. Between his camp and that of Marcus, 
there ftood an eminence, from whence thofe, that fhould firfb 

gain 
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gain poffeflion of it, might be able greatly 


3 11 

diftrefs the 


enemy. Annibal refolved to feize this port: and not doubting 
but that the Romans, confident from their late fuccefs, 
would haften to difiodge him from it, he employed the fol¬ 
lowing ftratagem. The country that was round the hill was 
a flat and naked plain: but the ground in many parts was 
broken and unequal, and abounded with various kinds of pits. 
He fent away therefore in the night a body of five hundred 
Horfe, and about five thoufand Foot; which were diftributed 
in fmall divifions, of two and three hundred each, among 
the feveral cavities in which they beft might lie concealed. 
And that they might not be difcovered in the morning by the 
Roman foragers, he ordered his light-armed troops to take 
poffeflion of the eminence before break of day. Minucius, 
perceiving what had happened, applauded his good fortune, 
and immediately fent away the light-armed troops, with or¬ 
ders that they fliould charge the Carthaginians with the great- 
eft vigour, and exert all their efforts to drive them from their 


poft 


In a fhort time afterwards, he commanded the Cavalry 


alfo to advance: and himfelf then followed with the leg 
His difpofition was the fame, as in the former battle. It was 


now clear day. But as 


Romans dire£ted their eyes, and 


whole 


towards the combatants upon the hill, the 


Carthaginian troops, that were placed in ambufcade, remain¬ 
ed fecure and unfufpe&ed. Annibal fent frefh troops conti¬ 
nually to the hill: and himfelf in a fhort time followed with 
the Cavalry, and all the army. The Cavalry on both fides were 
foon engaged. But as the Carthaginians were far fup 


their numbers 
alfo prefled ii 


light-armed forces of the Romans, being 
firft conflict, fled back precipitately to¬ 


wards their own leg 


and threw them into great diforder 


In this moment, the fignal was given by Annibal to the troops 
that were in ambufcade ; who appeared on every fide, and 

And now not the light¬ 
armed 


vigoroufly charged the Romans 
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armed forces only, but the whole army was in danger of be¬ 
ing irrecoverably loft. But Fabius, having from his camp ob- 
ferved the progrefs of the aCtion, and perceiving that a gene¬ 
ral and intire defeat mu ft foon enfue, drew out all his forces, 
and advanced in hafte to the afliftance of his Collegue. The 
Romans, though their ranks all were broken, now refumed 
their courage; and, as thefe troops approached, formed them- 
felves again in order, and retired towards them for protection. 
But many of their light-armed forces had fallen in the aCtion ; 
and a much greater number of the legionaries, and braveft 
foldiers. Annibal, not daring to renew the fight, againfi: 
troops that were frefti, and difpofed in perfect order, defifted 
from the purfuit, and returned back again to his camp. 

The Romans, being thus refcued from deftruCtion, were at 
laft fully fenfible, that the rafhnefs of Minucius had engaged 
them in fuch meafures, as proved almoft fatal to them : and 
that they owed their fafety, not at this time only, but on 
former occafions likewife, to the cautious management of Fa¬ 
bius. The people alfb at Rome were now forced to acknow¬ 
ledge, that a wife and fteady conduct, regulated by found 
(kill, and judgement in the art of war, is far to be preferred 
to all thofe rafti and impetuous fallies, which refult from 
mere perfonal bravery, and a vain defire of popular applaufe. 
From this time therefore, the troops, made wife by their mif- 
fortunes, incamped once more together; and refolved to leave 
to Fabius the whole conduCt of the war, and punctually to 
receive and execute his orders. The Carthaginians drew a line 
between the eminence and their camp : and having thrown 
up an intrenchment alfo round the top of the hill, and poll¬ 
ed fome troops upon it, they had now leifure to complete, 
in full fecurity, the preparations that were necefiary for the 
winter. 
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HEN the time was come, in which the Romans 
ufually elected their chief Magiftrates, the people 
chofe for Confuls, Lucius iEmilius and Caius Terentius; and 
the Di&ators reflgned their office. iEmilius, having ordered 
the former Confulsj Cn. Servilius, and M. Regulus, who had 
fucceeded to that dignity after the death of Flaminius, to 
take upon them the intire command of the army in the field, 
in quality of his Lieutenants, remained ftill at Rome, to de¬ 
liberate with the Senate on the meafures that were fit to be 


purfued, and to raife new 


And when he had enrolled 


the numbers 


were neceffiiry to complete the leg 


he 


fent them to the army j with an exprefs order to Servilius, 
that he ffiould by no means venture on a general a&ion; but 
fhould from time to time engage the Carthaginians in fuch 
fharp and frequent fkirmiffies, as might ferve to exercife the 
ftrength, and raife the courage, of his troops, and by de¬ 
grees prepare them for a decifive battle. For it was now 
judged to have been the chief and only caufe, of all the Ioffes 
which hitherto the Romans had fuftained. that their battles 


had been fougl 



new-raifed levies, undifciplined 


and 

without experience. At the fame time alfo, the Praetor 
L. Poftumius was fent with a legion into Gaul : to make a 
diverfion there, and force the Gauls that were with Annibal 


to return and defend their country. The fleet, tl 
mained during the winter in the port of Lilyb 
brought back to Rome. The Generals 
were fupplied with every kind of ftoi 


had 


was 


Si 


) 


And in a word 

whatever preparations were judged neceflary for the war 
were all completed with the greatefl: diligence and care. 
Servilius pun&ually obferved the orders of the Conful, and 

engaged only in fome flight ?md feparate fkirmifhes, which 


S f 


fliall 
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{hall not now particularly defcribe 


For though many of 


thefe little combats were very {harp as well as frequent, and 


conducted by 


Roman Generals with great {kill and 


courage, yet both by reafon of thefe orders, and from tho cir- 
cumftances alfo of the times, no action happened, that was 


of great importance 
cifive. 


) 


or in any manner 


general 


or 


de 


In thefe camps, oppofite, and in light of each other, both 
armies thus remained, during the whole winter, and the fol¬ 
lowing Spring. But when the time of harveft drew near* 
Annibal, having left his camp before Gerunium, went and 
poflefled himfelf of the Citadel of Cannae; hoping that by 
this means he {hould at.laft be able to force the enemy to a 
battle. For the Romans had brought together to this place 
all the corn and other {lores, which they had collected in the 
diftridt of Canufium: and from hence their army conftantly 
was fupplied with neceflaries. The town had been deftroyed 
fome time before. But as the Citadel remained, and fell now 
into the hands of the Carthaginians with all the {lores* the 
Romans were thrown at once into the greateft difficulties. 
For they not only were deprived of their fupplies; but fuch 
alfo was the fituation of this poll, that it commanded all the 
neighbouring country. The Generals therefore fent meflen- 
ger after meftenger to Rome; defiring earneftly to be inform¬ 
ed, in what manner they {hould adt in this conjundlure: 
{ince it was now no longer poffible to decline a battle, in cafe 
that they {hould approach any nearer to the enemy. For the 
country was all wafted and confitmed: and the allies were 
fixed in expedition, and waited with impatience for the event. 
The opinion of the Senate was, that they {hould venture on a 
battle. But they advifed Servilius, to delay it yet for fome 
time longer : and gave orders, that the Confuls {hould Ieavd 
the city, and haften to the camp. For all men now had turn¬ 
ed their eyes towards iEmilius: who, as well by reafon of the 

conftant 
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eonftant probity of his life and manners, as on account alfo 
of the great fervices which his country had received fome time 
before, from his brave and fkilful management of the war 
againft the Illyrians, was judged moft capable to fatisfy their 
fulleft expectations, in this dangerous and critical conjuncture. 
It was ordered likewife, that the army fhould confift of eight, 
legions j a thing, never known before in any of their wars; 
and that each legion fhould contain five thoufand men, be- 
fides the allies. For the eonftant cuftom of the Romans, as 


fides the allies. For the eonftant cuftom of the Romans, as 
we have already mentioned, was to raife four legions only; 
and to allow to each,- four thou/and Foot, and two hundred 
Horfe. In cafe that they were prefled by any great and un- 
ufual danger, they then inereafed the number to five thoufand 
Foot, and three hundred Horfe. Tile Infantry of the allies 
was the fame in number with that of the legions: but their 
Cavalry three times as many. Of thefe forces, one half of the 
allies, and two legions, were allotted feparately to each Con- 
ful 3 who was then fent to profecute the war apart, in his 
own proper province. Thus their battles had been always 


own proper province. Thus their battles had been always 
fought by a fingle Conful, with two legions only, and an 
equal proportion of the allies^ For it had very rarely happen¬ 
ed, that all the forces were employed together in any fingle 
expedition. But now, their apprehenfions were fo great, that 


expedition. But now, their apprehenfions were fo great, that 
they refolved to fend, not four, but eight legions, at once, 
into the field. They reorefent'ed alfb to iEmilius. in the 


into the field. They rep re fen ted alfb to iEmilius, in the 
ftrongeft terms, the happy eonfcquences that muft attend a 
victory, and on the other hand, the ruin that could fcarcely 
fail to follow his defeat: and exhorted him to choofe his 
time for aCfcion with fuch fkill and judgement, as might give 
at once a final iflue to the War, in a manner worthy of 
his own great chara&er, and of the dignity of the Roman 
name. 

As foon as the Confuls arrived in the camp,* they called 
the troops together; informed them of the refolutions of the 


S f 
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Senate; 
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Senate; and employed all the exhortations that were fuited 
to the prefent circumftances. ./Emilius chiefly, who was him- 
felf very deeply afle&ed with the diftrefles of his country, ad- 
drefled the foldiers in the moft earnefl and pathetick manner. 
He explained to them the caufes of the late defeats; and en¬ 
deavoured to diflipate the fears, which the remembrance of 
them had imprefled upon the minds of all the army. He told 
them, that it was eafy to aflign, not one, but many caufes of 
the ill fuccefs, that had attended them in all their former 
combats : but that at this time, nothing, but the want of re- 
folution, could deprive them of the vidtory. That hitherto, 
they had never been engaged, with both Confuls together at 
their head. That the foldiers likewife were all new-raifed 
levies; unufed to the fijght of danger,, and unpradtifed in the 
art of war: and, which was ftill a circumftance of greater 
moment, that they were fo far from being acquainted with 
the condition of the forces that oppofed them, that on the 
contrary, they were hurried to the fight, before they had even 
fo much as feen the enemy. For the troops that were defeat¬ 
ed near the river Trebia, arrived one day from Sicily, and 
early on the next were drawn out in battle. And thofe that 
fell afterwards in the fight of Thrafymene, had not only 
never feen their enemies before the combat, but were prevent¬ 
ed alfo, by the mift, from feeing them even in the time of 
the engagement. “ But now Romans, continued he, you fee 
that all things bear a different face. You have now both Con¬ 
fuls together at your head ; ready to divide all danger with 
you. And even the Confuls alfo of the former year have con- 
fented to remain, and to bear their part in the approaching 
battle. You are now acquainted with the numbers of the 
enemy ; the manner in which their troops are armed ; and 
their difpofition in the field. And during the courfe of two 
whole years, fcarce a fingle day has pafled, in which you 
have not tried your ftrength againft them. Since therefore 

every 
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every circumdance is fo different from thofe that were found 
in all your pad engagements, the event muff be alfo different. 
For how.improbable, or rather how impoflible a thing muff: 
it be thought, that troops, which have returned fo often with 
fuccefs from little combats againft equal forces, fhould now 
fail, with more than double numbers, to obtain the vi&ory in 
a general battle ? Since then, Romans, all things afford fuch 
ftrong aflurances of fuccefs, nothing now is wanting, but that 
yourfelves be in earned refolved to conquer. But this furely 
is a point, on which there is no need that I fhould much en¬ 
large. If I were fpeaking indeed to mercenary foldiers, or to 
an army of allies, engaged in the defence of fome neighbour¬ 
ing State, this kind of exhortation might perhaps be necef- 
fary. For the word that can befal fuch troops, is the danger 
to which they are expofed during the time of adtion: fince 
they have fcarcely any thing, either to apprehend, or hope, 
from the iflue of it. But with you, who are prepared to fight, 
not for the defence of others, but for the fafety of yourfelves, 
your country, wives, and children, the confequences of the 
battle will be of far greater moment, than all the dangers that, 
are now before you. Refledl but for a moment only on thofe 
confequences j and fuch refledlion, if I judge aright, will 
fully fupply the place of the mod pathetick exhortations. For 
who is there among you, that is not fixed already in his 
choice, to conquer if it be poffible; and if not, to die: ra¬ 
ther than behold the things that are deared to him, ex¬ 
pofed to infult and dedrudtion ? Turn your views forward 
therefore to the event: and confider on the one hand the ad- 
vantages, and on the other, the dreadful ruin that may pof- 
fibly enfue. Remember, Romans, that the battle is not to. 
decide upon the fortune of thefe legions only, but on that of 
the whole Republick. For in cafe that you are now defeated,, 
Rome can no longer dand againd the enemy. Her whole, 
drength and fpirit, the fruits of all her. pains, and the. 
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grounds of all her hop 


now bound together and colled: 


ed in your fingfe army. Let your efforts then be fuch, as 


may fully anfwer 


pe&ati 


Shew yourfelves the 


the 


grateful children of your country : and make it manifeft 
mankind, that the Ioffes, which the Romans have hitherto 
fuftained, are by no means to be aferibed to any fuperior force 
™ ‘ m their enemies j but to the circumftances only of 

;s, and the want of experience in the troops that 
were engaged.” After this harangue, iEmilius difmifled the 
aftembly. 

On the following day, the Confuls began their march, and 
advanced towards the enemy: and on the fecond day, they 
incamped at the diftance of about fifty ftadia only from the 


Carthag 


and the enemy fup 


But as the country was all plain and open 


their Cavalry, iEmilius was per 


fuaded that it would be (till moft prudent to decline a battle 
till they had drawn the Carthaginians to fome other ground, in 
which the Infantry might bear the chief part in the engagement. 
But Varro, ignorant, and unfkilled in war,, was fixed in different 
fentiments. And from hence arofe ill humour, and diftenfion, 
between- the Generals: a thing, the moft pernicious that can 
happen in an army. The Roman cuftom was, that when both 
Confuls were together in the field, they fhould command al- 

tely, day by day. On the next day therefore, when 


Varro commanded in his 


he ordered the 


army 


de 


camp; and, unmoved by all the intreaties of his Collegue, 
refolved to approach yet nearer to the enemy. Annibal, inform¬ 
ed of his defign, advanced to meet him with his Cavalry and 
the light-armed forces; and falling fuddenly upon the Ro- 


they marched, threw them into great diforder 


But 


the Conful, having placed fome of the heavy troops in front, 
to fuftain the fury of the firft attack, led afterwards to the 


charg 


his Cavalry and 


& ht-armed 


Foot 


t 


among them alfo fome cohorts of the leg 


and inferted 
i. This pre¬ 
caution 
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caution turned the victory intirely to his fide againft the ene^ 
my, who were deftitute of the like fupport. But the night, 
which now came on, forced the combatants on both fides to 
retire: when the iflue of the a&ion had proved in all points 
contrary to that which the Carthaginians had expected 
from it. 

On the following day, iEmilius, who ftill was earned to 
decline a battle, but faw that it was wow impoffible to retreat 
with fafety, incamped, with two thirds of all the forces,, 
along the Aufidus; the only river, that Hows through the 
Apennine. For this chain of mountains feparates ail the other 
ftreams of Italy: of which, one part are difcharged. into the 
Adriatic, and the reft into the Tyrrhenian fea;. But the 
Aufidus takes it’s fources on the fide of the Tyrrhenian fea ; 
pafies through the Apennine; and falls at laft into the 
Adriatic Gulph. The remaining third part of the army were 
ordered by iEmilius to pafs the river; to advance up the 
ftream ; and there to lie intrenched; at the diftance of about 
ten ftadia from his own camp, and not much farther from 
that of the enemy. His intention' was, to employ thefe 
forces, as well to cover and fupport his own foragers, as to 
harafs thofe of the Carthaginians. 

But Annibal, perceiving that all things tended faft towards a 
general battle, thought it neceflary, that he fhould firft en¬ 
deavour to raife again the courage of his army; which Teem¬ 
ed to have been in fome degree deprefted, by the lofs which 
they had fuftained in the late, engagement.. He therefore af- 
fembled all the troops together; and having commanded 
them to caft their eyes upon the country round,, u Tell me 
foldiers, faid he, if the Gods had left it to your choice, 
could you have formed any greater wifh, fuperior as you are 
in Cavalry to the enemy, than to contend with, them upon 
fuch a ground, for a victory that muft decide the war?” The 
army all cried out, and the thing indeed was manifeft, that 
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they could not have defired any greater adva 
your thanks then, continued he, in the firft 



“ Pay 

to the 


Gods, who have fecured the vidtory in your hands, by lead¬ 
ing your enemies into fuch a country ; and afterwards, to me 
your General, who have forced them to the neceflity of fight¬ 


ing 


For 


great foever our advantages are againft 


they have now no means left to decline a battle. For your 


part, there is furely little need 


to perform your duty with bravery and fp 


I fhould now exhort you 


Before you 


had ever tried your ftrength againft the Romans, fuch dif 
courfes might perhaps be feafonable: and in that perfuafion, 

is. not 


I endeavoured frequently to raife and animate your hop 


by exhortation only, but 



pies likewife 


But 


now 


> 


fince you have gained againft them the moft perfedt vidtory 


three fucceffive battles, what words 


I employ, to excite 


any greater confidence than that which the remembrance of 
your own adtions mull infpire ? By your former combats, you 
gained pofleflion of the open country: for fuch was the af- 
fiirance which I had given vou : 


promife 


But now. I 


and the event confirmed my 

to your hopes the towns and 


of your enemies ; with all the treafures which they 
tain. Be vidtorious only in this fingle battle, and all Italy 
will be ready to receive your laws. Your labours and your 
toils will then all be ended. The wealth and power of the 
Romans will become your own ; and render you the undif- 
puted fovereigns of the world. Let us haften then to adtion: 
and with the afliftance of the Gods, I will again make good 
my promife to you.” This harangue was received by all the 
army with the loudeft acclamations. Annibal having ap¬ 
plauded their good difpofition, difmifled the afiembly ; and 
went foon afterwards and incamped very near to the enemy, 


that fide of the 
Romans lay 


upon which the greater camp of 


On the following day, he gave orders that the troops fhould 

take 
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take the neceflary refrefliment and repofe, and make all things 
ready for the combat. And on the third day, he drew out 
all his forces, and ranged them in order of battle, in light of 
the enemy, along the bank of the river. But iEmilius, fen- 
fible of the difadvantage of the ground, and knowing alfo, 
that the want of provisions would foon force the Carthagi¬ 
nians to decamp, refolved not to move from his intrench- 
ments; and made only fuch a difpofition of his forces, as was 
neceflary to fecure both camps from infult. Annibal there¬ 
fore, when he had for fome time kept the field, led the reft 
of his army back again to their intrenchments; but lent away 
the Numidian Horfe, to fall upon the Romans of the little 
camp, who were employed in fetching water from the river. 
The boldnefs of thefe troops, who advanced even clofe to the 
intrenchments, raifed Varro’s indignation beyond all bounds. 
The foldiers alfo (hewed the greateft eagernefs and impatience 
to engage : and could Scarcely bear, that the battle (hould any 
longer be deferred. For when men are once firmly fixed in 
their determination, to force their way through the greateft 
dangers to the end which they have in view, every moment of 
delay is a burthen that can hardly be Supported. 

When it was known at Rome, that the armies were in- 
camped in fight, and that frequent (kirmifhes happened every 
day between them, the whole city was filled with agitation 
and concern. For the people were ftill fo.much dejected by 
the remembrance of the former lofles, that they Seemed now 
to apprehend the word that could befal them, and to anti¬ 
cipate in their minds all the fatal confequences of an intire de¬ 
feat. The oracles of their facred books were repeated in 
every mouth. Every temple, and every houfe, was filled 
with prodigies and portents: which gave occafion to innume¬ 
rable vows, and prayers, and fupplicatory Sacrifices. For in 
times of danger or diftrefs, the Romans take unwearied pains, 

T t to 
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to appeafe the wrath of Gods and men: and think nothing 
fordid or difhonourable, that is employed in that defign. 

On the following day, when the command had fallen in 
turn to Varro, this General put all the troops in motion by 
break of day, He ordered thofe of the greater camp to pafs 
the river; and as they gained the other fide, drew them up 
in order of battle; joining alfo to them, in the fame line, the 
troops of the little camp. Their faces were all turned towards 
the fouth. He placed the Roman Cavalry on the right Wing, 
clofe upon the river: and next to thefe, the Infantry, extend¬ 
ed in one fingle line. But the cohorts were drawn up behind 
each other in much clofer order than was ufual among the 
Romans; and their files fo doubled, as to give to the whole 
line a greater depth. The Cavalry of the allies clofed the 
line upon the left. And at fome diftance, in the front of all 
the army, ftood the light-armed troops. The whole number 
of the forces, with the allies included, were eighty thoufand 
Foot; and fomewhat more than fix thoufand Horfe. 

At the fame time Annibal, having firft fent over the 
Balearic {lingers and the light-armed troops, to take their poft 
in front, pafled the river in two places with the reft of the 
army, and ranged them in order of battle. The Spaniih and 
Gallic Horfe were pofted on the left; clofe upon the bank of 
the river; and oppofite to the Roman Cavalry. Next to 
thefe, upon the fame line, he placed firft one half of the 
heavy-armed Africans; then the Gauls and Spaniards; after 
thefe, the reft of the Africans; and clofed his whole line 
upon the right, with the Numidian Cavalry. When he had 
thus ranged all his forces in one fingle line, he advanced to¬ 
wards the enemy, being followed only by the Gauls and 
Spaniards of the Centre. Thus he detached thefe troops from 
the line in which they had ftood together with the reft; and, 
as he advanced, he formed them alfo into the figure of a 

Crefcent: 
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Crefcent: at the fame time fpreading wide their ranks, and 
leaving to this Figure but a very inconliderable depth. His 
intention was, to begin the aCtion with the- Gauls and 
Spaniards : and to fupport it afterwards by the Africans. The 
Africans were armed after the Roman manner, from the fpoils 
that had been taken in the former battles. The Gauls and 
Spaniards wore the fame kind of buckler; but their fwords 
were different. For thofe of the latter were formed, as well 
to pufh with as to ftrike; whereas the Gauls could only ufe 
their fwords, to make a falling ftroke, and at a certain 
diftance. Thefe troops were ranged together in alternate co¬ 
horts : and as the Gauls were naked, and the Spaniards all 
clothed with veils of linen bordered with purple, after the 
fafhion of their country, their appearance was both ftrange 
and terrible. The Carthaginian Cavalry amounted in the 
whole to about ten thoufand: and the number of their In¬ 
fantry was fomewhat more than forty thoufand, with the 
Gauls included. The right of the Roman army was conduct¬ 
ed by iEmilius; the left by Varro; and the Centre by Re- 
gulus and Servilius, the Confuls of the former year. On the 
lide of the Carthaginians, Afdrubal had the care of the left; 
Hanno of the right; and Annibal himfelf, with his brother 
Mago, commanded in the Centre. Both armies were alike 
fecure from being incommoded by the riling fun : for the 
one was turned towards the fouth, as we have already men¬ 
tioned, and the other towards the north. 

The aCtion was begun by the light-? rmed troops, that 
were polled before the armies. In this firlF conflict, the fuc- 
cefs was on both fides equal. But when the Spanifh and 
Gallic Cavalry, advancing from the left Wing of the Cartha* 
ginians, approached near the Romans, the contefl, that en- 
fued between them, was then indeed moll warm and vehe¬ 
ment ; and fuch as refembled rather the combats of barba¬ 
rians, than a battle fought by difciplined and experienced 
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troops. For inftead of falling back, and returning again often 


the charg 


the cuftom was in fuch engagements, they 


were now fcarcely joined, when, leaping from their horfes 


each man feized his enemy. But after fome time 
turned wholly to the fide of the Carthaginians, 
part of the Romans were deftroyed in the pi 


the vidory 
The greater 
after 


a 


brave and obftinate 


mo ft 

and the reft, being clofely 

flaughtered 


ligl 


followed, as they fled along the 
likewife, without being able to obtain any mercy. 

About the time when this combat was decided 
armed troops on both ftdes retired back again to their re- 
fpedive armies, and the heavy Infantry advanced to adion 
The Gauls and Spaniards flood for fome time firm againft th< 
enemy. But being at laft forced to yield to the weight of the 


Roman leg 
the 



they retreated backwards, and thus opened 
of the Crefcent, in which they had been formed. 
The Romans followed with alacrity and eagernefs: and with¬ 
out much difficulty forced their way through the ranks of the 
enemy, which were loole and thin; whereas themfelves on 
the contrary had drawn away many cohorts from the Wings, 
to ftrengthen their Centre, in which at this time all the ftrefs 
of the battle lay. For the adion was not begun by the 
whole line at once, but fingly by the Centre: becaufe 


Gauls and Spaniards, as they formed themfelves into the 
figure of a Crefcent, had advanced far beyond the Wings of 
their own army, and offered only the convex of the Crefcent 
to the enemy. The Romans therefore, ftill puflimg forwards 
through the middle of thefe ranks, which ftill gave way be¬ 


fore them, were 


laft fo far advanced within the Centi 


that they faw on either fide 


heavy-armed Africans ftand 


ready to inclofe them. Nor did thefe troops long negled the 
occafion, which of itfelf moft clearly pointed out the meafures, 
that were now proper to be taken. For turning fuddenly. 


part of them from the right to the left, and the 


from 
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from the left to the right, they fell with fury upon both 
flanks of the Romans. And thus the event happened, which 
Annibal chiefly had in view. For this General had forefeen, 
that the Romans, in purfuing the Gauls and Spaniards, mult 
at laft inevitably be inclofed between the Africans. By this 
means they were now forced to break their Phalanx; and to 
defend themfelves, either flngly, or in feparate parties, againfb 
the enemies that were attacking them in flank. 

iEmilius, who at firft was ported on the right, and had 
efcaped from the general daughter of the Roman Cavalry, 
perceiving that the fortune of the battle was now to be de¬ 
cided by the Infantry alone, and being earnertly follicitous,. 
that his actions fhould in no refpecrt fall fhort of thofe af* 
finances, which he had given when he harangued the army, 
drove his horfe into the very middle of the combatants; kill¬ 
ing and difperfing every thing in his way; and employing all 
his efforts, to animate the foldiers that were near him. An¬ 
nibal did the lame on his part: for he had remained rtill in 
the Centre, from the beginning of the engagement. 

The Numidians of the right Wing had charged the Cavalry 
of the allies upon the left. And though, by reafon of their 
peculiar way of fighting, no great lols was fuftained on either 
fide, yet as they rtill from time to time returned again to the 
attack, they by that means held thofe troops fo conrtantly 
employed, that they had no leifure to allift the rert. But 
when the Cavalry of the left, that was led by Afdrubal, and 
which now had nnifhed the deftrudtion of almoft all the Ro¬ 
man Cavalry that fled along the river, came round and join¬ 
ed the Numidians, the Cavalry of the allies were at once 
feized with terror, and, not waiting to receive the charge, 
immediately turned their backs and fled. Upon this occafion, 
Afdrubal bethought himfelf of an expedient, which indeed 
denoted his great prudence, and his fkill in war. Obferving 
that the Numidians were confiderable in their numbers; and 
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knowing alfo, that thefe troops were then moft terrible, when¬ 
ever they were engaged againft a flying enemy; he ordered 
them to purfue thofe that fled ; and at the fame time led his 
own Cavalry to the afllftance of the African Infantry. He 
fell upon the Roman legions, in their rear; and having di¬ 
vided his Cavalry into little troops, fent them into the midfl 
of the adtion, in many different parts at once. By this wife 
meafure, he gave new ftrength and courage to the Africans; 
while the Romans on the contrary began to lofe all hope. It 
was at this time, that jEmilius-fell, opprefled with wounds: 
and that life, which had on all occaflons been devoted to the 
fervice of his country, was now loft in it’s defence. The Ro¬ 
mans, though furrounded thus on every fide, turned their 
faces to the enemy, and refilled yet for fome time longer. 
But as the troops on the outfide fell, their body by degrees 
was more and more diminifhed ; till at laft they were preffed 
together within a very narrow fpace, and were there all de- 
ftroyed. Among them fell Regulus and Servilius, the Con- 
fuls of the former year ; both, eminent for their virtue $ and 
whofe behaviour in the adtion was fuch as fhewed them to be 
worthy of the name of Romans. 

During the time of all this daughter, the Numidians, pur- 
fuing the Cavalry of the left, who fled before them, killed the 
greateft part, and threw many from their horfes. A fmall 
number only efcaped fafe to Venufia; among whom was 
Varro, that bafe and worthlefs Conful, whole government 
proved fo pernicious to his country. 

Such was the battle of Cannas: in which, both fides long 
contended for the victory with the greateft bravery. Of this 
the adtion itfelf affords the cleared: proof. For of fix thoufand 
Horfe, which was the whole Cavalry of the Roman army, 
feventy only fled with Varro to Venufia; and three hundred 
more of the allies efcaped to different cities. Of the Infantry, 
ten thoufand men indeed were taken prifoners ; but thefe had 
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no part in the a&ion. And about three thoufand alio found 
the means to efcape to fome of the cities that were near. But 
the reft, to the amount of feventy thoufand men, all died 
with honour in the field of battle. 

The Carthaginians upon this occafion, as in all the former 
battles, were indebted chiefly for their victory to the numbers 
of their Cavalry. And from hence fucceeding ages may be 
able clearly to perceive, that, in time of war, it is far more 
advantageous, to have a great fuperiority of Cavalry, with 
no more than half the Infantry, than an army, that is in all 
parts equal to the enemy. On the fide of Annibal were 
flain four thoufand Gauls ; fifteen hundred Africans and 
Spaniards; with about two hundred Horle. 

The Romans that were taken prifoners had no part in the 
action, as we have juft now mentioned. For JEmilius had 
left behind him in the camp ten thoufand of the Infantry; 
having confidered with himfelf, that if the Carthaginians 
fliould draw out all their forces to the battle, thefe troops 
might fall upon their camp during the time of the engage¬ 
ment, and make themfelvcs mafters of the baggage ; and on 
the other hand, if Annibal, in apprehenfion of this danger, 
fhould fend a detachment from his army to guard the camp, 
that the numbers of the enemy would thus be lelfened in the 
field. They were taken prifoners in the following manner. 
As foon as the adlion was begun, they advanced to force the 
intrenchments; which Annibal however had left ftrongly 
guarded. The Carthaginians flood for fome time firm, and 
repelled the efforts of the enemy : but were at laft fo prefled, 
that they were fcarcely able any longer to maintain their poft. 
But when the battle was now in every part completely ended, 
Annibal, having brought fome troops to their afliftance, drove 
back the Romans, and invefted them in their own camp. 
Two thoufand of them were killed, and the reft made prifon¬ 
ers. About two hundred alfo of the routed Cavalry, who had 
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faved themfelves in fome of the fortreffes of the country, were 
invefted by the Numidians in the polls into which they had 
retired, and were brought away prifoners to the camp. 

The immediate confequences of this victory were fuch as 
both (ides had expelled from it. The Carthaginians became 
at once the mailers of the whole fea coaft, and of that part of 
Italy which was called Great Greece. The Tarentines fur- 
rendered without delay. The Argyripians, with fome of the 
cities alfo of Campania, fent offers of fubmiilion. And in a 
word, all the neighbouring people began now to turn their 
eyes towards the Carthaginians: who on their part were per- 
fuaded, that they fhould take even Rome itfelf, upon their 
firft approach. The Romans on the other hand, not only 
renounced all hopes of being able any longer to retain the 
fovereignty of Italy ; but were filled alfo with the greateft ap- 
preheniions, with regard even to the fafety of themfelves, and 
their own proper country ; expecting that the Carthaginians 
inilantly would arrive, to finiih their deftru&ion. And as if 
fate itfelf had taken unufual pains to fill up the meafure of 
their misfortunes, and had joined with their enemies againft 
them, it happened, that not many days after this defeat, 
while the confternation ftill was frelh, the news came to 
Rome, that the Praetor, that was lent into Gaul, had fallen 
into an ambufcade, and was deftroyed with all his army. 

In the midft however of thefe calamities, the Senate had 
recourfe to every meafure that was pradticable, in order to 
preferve their country. They harangued the people, and 
raifed their drooping courage : they provided all things that 
were necelfary for the fecurity of the city : and purfued their 
deliberations with the greateft firmnefs: as it appeared indeed 
not long afterwards in the event. For though the Romans 
were now plainly conquered and depreffed, and forced to 
yield to their enemies the whole honour of the war ; yet, 

through the prudence of their counfels, and the inherent ex¬ 
cellence 
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cellence of their government, they not only drove the Car¬ 
thaginians out of Italy, and again recovered the fovereignty of 
that country ; but within a fhort time afterwards reduced be¬ 
neath their yoke even the whole habitable world. Upon this 
account, having now finifhed the relation of all that pafled. 
in Italy and Spain, during the hundred-fortieth Olympiad, as 
loon as I Ihall have gone through the affairs of Greece, that 
were t ran failed like wife within the courfe of the fame period, 
I fhall then treat exprefsly of the form and conflitution of the 
Roman Republick. For as the Subject is itfelf by no means 
foreign to the nature or defign of Hiftory ; fo I am perfuaded 
alfo, that thofe efpecially, who are employed in the affairs of 
government, will find in it many things that may be highly 
ufeful, both in eftablifhing, and reforming States. 



T H E 
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BOOK the Fourth. 



W E /hewed, in the preceding Book, what were the 

cau/es of the /econd War between the Carthaginians 
and the Romans, and what the manner, in which Annibal 
entered Italy; and recounted alfo the feveral combats that en~ 
fued, to the battle that was fought at laft near the city of 
Cannae, upon the river Aufidus. We now go on to defcribe 
the affairs of Greece, that were tranfa&ed during the fame 
period, and in the courfe of the hundred-fortieth Olympiad: 
but /hall firft in few words remind the reader of the things 
that were mentioned by us on the fubjeCt of this country in the 
/econd of our Introductory Books, and more efpecially of that 
which we there related concerning the fortunes and condition 
of the Achaean Republick j becaufe this State, within the 
compafs of our own times, and of thofe which immediately 
preceded, has grown to a very amazing height of ilrength and 
greatnefs. 
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Beginning then from Tifamenes, one of the children of 
Oreftes, we remarked, that the defcendants of that Prince reign¬ 
ed after him in Achaia, in direCt fucceflion down to Ogyges. 
That afterwards, the Achaeans changed their government to a 
Democracy, which was inftituted with great fkill and wifdom: 
and that this eftablifhment was broken by the arts of the 
kings of Macedon, and the people all difperfed into feparate 
and independent towns and villages. We then fhewed the 
time and manner, in which they began again to unite toge¬ 
ther ; and what were the cities, which affociated themfelves 
the firft into the new Confederacy. We alfo explained at large 
the meafures that were employed, and the motives that were 
ufed, to draw the other cities to this union; and to engage by 
degrees the whole people of Peloponnefus, to embrace the fame 
common appellation, the fame laws, and the fame Angle 
government. After this general view of the defign, we then 
related in their order, though in few words, the chief trans¬ 
actions that fucceeded, to the final overthrow and flight of 
Cleomenes, king of Lacedaemon. And having thus given a 
fummary account, in the way of an Introduction to our 
Hiftory, of the events that happened in the world, to the time 
in which Antigonus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus, all died toge¬ 
ther, we then promifed to go on to the commencement of our 
Hiftory ; and to begin with thofe tranfaCtions, that were the 
next in order to the deaths of thofe three princes, and to the 
events which we had laft related. 

This period feemed to be on many accounts the beft that I 
could choofe, for the beginning of my Work. For firft, as 
the Memoirs of Aratus are here concluded, that which I fhall 
now relate concerning the affairs of Greece, may be confider- 
ed as a regular and clofe continuation of his Hiftory. In the 
next place, the times which now fucceed, and which fall 
within the limits of this Work, are in part the very times in 
which we ourfelves have lived, and partly thofe of our im¬ 
mediate 
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mediate anceftors. And from hence it happens, that the 
things which I have undertaken to defcribe, are either thole 
which I myfelf have feen, or fuch as I have received from men 
that were eye-witneffes of them. For in cafe that I had gone 
back to a more early period, and borrowed my accounts from 
the report of perfons, who themfelves had only heard them 
before from others, as it would fcarcely have been poflible, 
that I fhould myfelf be able to difcern the true ftate of the 
things that were then tranfa&ed, fo neither could I have 
written any thing concerning them with fufficient con¬ 
fidence. Another, and indeed the ftrongeft motive, by which 
I was inclined to choofe this iEra, was, that about this time 
Fortune had intirely changed the face of things, in all the 
countries of the world at once. For it was now that Philip- 
the fon of Demetrius, before he had arrived at perfe6t age, 
took pofleflion of the Macedonian kingdom: and that 
Achseus, who was fent to govern the country on this fide of 
mount Taurus, affumed the rank and power of a fovereign- 
prince. At the fame time it happened, that Antiochus fur- 
named the Great, who was alfo extremely young, was raifed- 
to the throne of Syria, in the place of his brother Seleucus, 
who had died not long before: that Ariarathes obtained the 
fovereignty of Cappadocia; and Ptolemy Philopator that of 
iEgypt: that Lycurgus was ele&ed king of Lacedtemon: and 
laftly, that Annibal was inverted by the Carthaginians with the 
command of their armies, and the government of the affairs 
of Spain, as we have before related. 

Thus then as the fupreme dominion had fallen-, in every 
State, into the hands of new kings and mafters, it was reafon- 
able to expert, that a change fo general muft give birth to 
new commotions. For this naturally happens in fuch eir- 
cumftances: nor did it fail now to happen. The Carthagi¬ 
nians and the Romans were foon engaged in the war which 
we have already in part defcribed. At the fame time Antio- 
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chus and Ptolemy contended together for the fovereignty of 
Ccele-fyria, And Philip alfo, in conjunction with the Achzeans, 
turned his arms againft the Lacedaemonians and dStolians* 
The caufes of this laft war were thofe which I am now going 
to relate. 

The iEtolians had been long diflatisfied, that they were 
forced to live in peace, and at their own expence; accuftom- 
ed, as they had always been, to fubfift upon the plunder of 
their neighbours, and Haves by nature to an uncontrouled and 
reftlefs appetite, which both multiplied their wants, and 
urged them on to rapine, as the only means by which they could 
be gratified; fo that they lived the life of wild beafts of prey, 
invading every thing within their reach, and making no 
diftinClion between friends and enemies. During the life-time 
however of Antigonus, their apprehenfion of the Macedo¬ 
nians kept them quiet. But no fooner was this Prince dead, 
than, defpifing the tender age of Philip who fucceeded, they 
began earneftly to feek for fome pretence, upon which they 
might enter Peloponnefus with an army. For as this province 
had in former times been the ufual fcene of all their violence 
and rapine, fo they were perfuaded, that their ftrength in 
arms was far fuperior alfo to that of the Achaeans. While 
they were revolving this project in their minds, chance itfelf 
confpired with their defign, and fupplied the following means 
to carry it into execution. 

A certain young man named Dorimachus, full of the fire 
and eager fpirit of his country, a native of Trichonion, 
and the fon of that Nicoftratus, who, in defiance of the laws 
of nations, attacked the Boeotians by furprize, when they 
were met together in their General Aflembly, was about this 
time fent in the name of the Republick to Phigalea, a city 
of Peloponnefus, which flood upon the confines of Meflenia, 
and was affociated to the TEtolian government: to fecure, as 
it was then pretended, the city and the neighbouring diftrid:. 

But 
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But the true defign of his commiffion was, that he flhould 
carefully attend to all that pafled in Peloponnefus. During 
the time of his continuance in this city, being prefled by the 
importunity of fome Pirates who reforted to him, and not 
able to fupply them with the means of any lawful plunder, 
becaufe the general peace was ftill fubflfting, which Antigonus 
had eftablilhed throughout all Greece, he at laft permitted 
them to fteal away the cattle of the Meflenians, who were at 
that time the allies and friends of his own Republick. Thefe 
men at firft confined their robberies to the extreme borders of 
the province, and to the herds of cattle that were found in 
pafture there. But in a fliort time afterwards, their infolence 
was raifed to fo great a height, that they advanced far within 
the country, and forced their entrance into the houfes likewife; 
making their attack by night, when the people were under 
no fufpicion, or fear of danger. The Meflenians, incenfed 
by thefe proceedings, deputed fome perfons to Dorimachus, 
to demand redrefs. Dorimachus, who was by no means 
willing to condemn a practice, which not only enriched the 
men that were adfing under his authority, but brought great 
Advantage alfo to himfelf, who received a due proportion of all 
the booty that was taken, for fome time paid no regard to 
thefe remonfirances. But when the outrages were ftill conti¬ 
nued, and the deputations alfo became more frequent than 
before, he at laft declared, that he would go in perfon to 
Meflene, and there render publick juftice to thofe that had any 
caufe of complaint againft the iEtolians. But when he 
arrived in that city, and the men that had been injured ap¬ 
peared before him,, he treated fome of them with the fliarpeft 
fcorn j others with rough d'ifdain'and haughtinefs; and fome 
with threatenings and reproaches. And even in the very time 
of his continuance there, the fame band of robbers, ap¬ 
proaching clofe to the neighbourhood of the city, forced their 
way, with the help of ladders,, into a houfe that was called the 
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Farm of Chiron ; killed all thofe that oppofed their entrance; 
and having bound the reft in chains, carried them away, to¬ 
gether with the cattle and the goods. 

The Ephori of Meflene, who before were very greatly in- 
cenfed, not only by the robberies that had been committed in 
their country, but ftill more alfo by the prefence of Dori- 
machus, being now perfuaded that the groffeft infult had been 
added to their wrongs, fummoned him to appear before the 
magiftrates. In this aflembly, it was urged by Sciron, a man 
whole probity had placed him in high efteem among the 
citizens, and who was one of the Ephori of the prefent year, 
that Dorimachys Ihould not be permitted to leave the city, 
till the plunder had been firft reftored, and the authors like- 
wife of all the murthers that had been committed delivered 
up to publick punilhment. The whole aflembly leemed 
ready to a (Tent to the juftice of this propofal: when Dori- 
machus, riling full of rage, declared, “ that they were fools to 
think that this affront was offered to himfelf alone, and not ra¬ 
ther to the whole Republick of the ^Ttolians; that what they 
had now attempted was a thing fo monftrous, that they could 
not in reafon but expeft, that it muft foon be followed by fuch 
heavy vengeance, as would be felt through all their country.” 

There was at this time in Meflene a man of bafe condition, 
named Babyrtas, who was ftrongly attached to all the interefts 
of Dorimachus, and who fo perfectly refembled him both in 
voice and features, that if he had at any time been dreffed in 
his cap and habit, he might paftly have been miftaken for 
him; and this Dorimaphus well knew. As he continued 
therefore to infult the aflembly with the fame haughty 
language, Sciron, being unable to reftrain his paflion, at laft 
cried out, “ Thinkeft thou then, Babyrtas, that we lhall pay 
the leaft regard either to thee, or thy infolent threatenings ?” 
porimachus then was lilenf; and, being forced to yield to 

the neceflity that preffed him, fuffered the Meffenians to 
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exa& full reparation for all their wrongs. But he returned 
back again to iEtolia, fo deeply wounded by this abufe, that, 
without any other kind of caufe or pretext, he immediately 
employed all his pains to excite the war, which afterwards 
was made againft the Meflenians. 

Arifton was at this time Praetor of the iEtolians. But be- 
caufe he was unable, through fome bodily infirmities, to fup- 
port the fatigue of arms, and was alfo very nearly allied in 
blood to Dorimachus and Scopas, he left chiefly to the care ol 
the laft ol thefe the whole adminiftration of the government. 
Dorimachus would not venture to propofe in publick to the 
iEtolians, that war fhould be declared againft the Meflenians. 
For as there was no pretext for it that was worthy to be men¬ 
tioned, it was manireft, that all men would confider fuch 
proceeding, as the mere effect of his own refentment, on ac¬ 
count of the affront which he had received from Sciron. Re- 
folving therefore to purfue a different method, he endeavour¬ 
ed fecretly to prevail on Scopas to approve of his defign, and 
to concert meafures with him for attacking the Meflenians. 
He reprefented to him, that by reafon of the tender age ol 
Philip, who was now no more than feventeen years old, they 
were perfectly fecure on the fide of Macedon : that the Lace¬ 
demonians, in their fentiments, were far from being inclined 
to favour the Meflenians: and that, as the Eleans were bound 
by friendfhip and alliance to the iEtolians, their entrance into 
the Meflenian territory would, on that account, be both fafe 
and eafy. He let alfo before his view, what was likely indeed 
to be of the greateft weight in the mind of an iEtolian, the 
rich and valuable booty, which they could fcarcely fail to 
acquire from this invafion ; fince the country was wholly un¬ 
prepared to receive an enemy, and was alfo the only part of 
Peloponnefus, that had remained unpillaged during the time 
of the Cleomenic War. He added likewife, that fuch an ex¬ 
pedition would raife them high in the efteem and favour of 
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the iEtolians: that, if the Achaeans fhould attempt to oppofe 
their paflfage through their territory, they could have no 
reafon to complain, if force Ihould be repelled by force; and 
if on the other hand they remained inactive, there would then 
be nothing that could obftrudfc their progrefs: and in the laft 
place, that even with regard to the Meflenians, fome pretence 
might be alfo found for taking arms againft them ; fince they 
had long ago embraced fuch meafures as were repugnant to 
the interefts of the ditolian government, when they engaged 
themfelves by treaty to aflift the Macedonians and Achaeans. 

Thefe arguments and motives, with others of the fame 
kind and purpofe, made fo deep and forcible an impreflion on 
the minds of Scopas and his friends, that, not waiting to con- 
fult the General Aflembly of the iEtolians, not communicating 
their intentions to the Apocleti, or paying the lead regard to 
any other of the forms, which their Government, upon fuch 
occalions, required to be obferved, following only the dictates 
of an impetuous paflion, and, guided by their own private 
judgement, they refolved to make war at once upon the 
Meflenians, the Epirots,. Achaeans, Acarnanians, and the 
Macedonians.. They immediately fent out fome pirates upon 
the fea, who forced a veflfel, which they met near, the ifland. 
Cythera, and which belonged to the king of Maced on, to re¬ 
turn back with them to iEtolia, and there expofed. to fale the 
ftiip,. the paflengers, and all the crew. After this exploit, 
they equipped fome Cephallenian. barks, and, failing along 
the fliore of Epirus, pillaged all the coaft. They attempted 
alfo to. take Thyreum, a town of Acarnania, by furprize. 
And having at the fame time fent fome troops* through 
private roads, into Peloponnefus, they made themfelves 
mailers of a fortrefs called Clarium, which flood in the very 
middle of the Megalopoli tan, territory.. In this place, they 
expofed their plunder to publick fale ; deligning. alfo to ule 
the fortrefs. as their citadel, from whence they might make. 
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incurfions into all the neighbouring country. But within 
fome days afterwards, it was attacked and flormed by Timoxe- 
nus the Prsetor of the Achaeans, affifted by Taurion the 
Macedonian General, who was left by Antigonus in Pelopon- 
nefus, to watch over the interefts of the kings of Macedon in 
that country. For though Antigonus was poffefled of Corinth, 
which was yielded to him in the beginning of the Gleomenic 
war, yet afterwards, when he had taken Orchomenus by 
ftorm, inftead of reiloring it again to the Achaeans, he chofe 
to retain that town likewife as his own: being willing, as I 
fuppofe, not only to be the mailer of the entrance into Pelo- 
ponnefus, but to be able alfo to controul the inland parts of 
the province, as occafion fhould require. With this defign, 
he had placed a garrifon in Orchomenus, and fupplied it with 
all the neceffary (lores for war. 

Dorimachus and Scopas, having waited till the time was 
come, in which Timoxenus, the Praetor of the Achaeans, was 
juft ready to reiign his office, and when Aratus, who was ap¬ 
pointed Praetor of the following year, had not yet entered 
upon the duties of his poft, affembled all the ^Etolians toge¬ 
ther at Rhium ; and having provided the tranfports that were 
neceffary, and equipped alfo the veffels of the Cephallenians, 
they embarked their forces, and paffing over into Pelopon- 
nefus, began their march towards Meffenia, through the ter¬ 
ritory of the Patraeans, the Pharaeans, and Tritaeans; pre¬ 
tending ftill, as they advanced, that they had no deftgn to 
commit hoftilities againfl any of the Achsean States. But the 
troops, unable to reftrain their natural appetite, plundered and 
deftroyed every thing within their reach. And when they ar¬ 
rived at laft near Phigalea, they from thence fell fuddenly, 
and without relerve, upon the lands of the Meftenians ; un¬ 
moved by the alliance, which had fo long fublifled between 
this people and their own Republick \ and regardlels alfo ol 
all the common rights of men. For fo ftrong was their rapa- 
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cioufnefs, that every other confideration was forced to fall be¬ 
fore it. They wafted the country therefore at their leifure, and 
found no reftftance: for the Meflenians dared not to ap¬ 
pear in arms againft them. 

CHAP. II. 

I T was now the time, in which the Achaeans ufually held 
a General Council of the States, according to their laws. 
As foon therefore as they were aflembled together at iEgium, 
the Patraeans and Pharaeans recounted all the wrongs and 
violence, which they had received from the iEtolians as they 
palled through their territories. There were prefent alfo lome 
deputies from the Meflenians, who implored the afliftance of 
the Republick, againft an enemy that had thus attacked them 
in contempt of the moft facred treaties. The injuries, which 
the former had fuftained, did not fail to excite a proper in¬ 
dignation in the whole aflembly; as the fufferings of the 
latter raifed their pity. But that which appeared moft info- 
lent and monftrous, was, that the iEtolians, in violation of 
the treaties which even then fublifted between the two Re- 
publicks, had dared to take their paflfage through Achaia 
with an army, without any leave obtained, without deigning 
even in any manner to excufe or juftify the action. Incenfed 
therefore by all thefe circumftances, they refolved, that fome 
afliftance fhould be lent to the Meflenians: that the Praetor 
lhould aflemble the Achaeans together in arms: and that 
the meafures which lhould afterwards be directed, when 
the troops were thus aflembled, lhould all be ratified and 
legal. 

Timoxenus, wliofe PrsEtorfhip was not yet fully expired, 
and who had no great confidence in the Achaeans, becaufe they 
had lately much negle&ed all their military exercife, refolved 
that he would bear no part in this intended expedition, and 
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refufed to draw together the troops. For from the time when 
Cleomenes received his laft defeat, the people of Pelopon- 
nefus, exhaufted by paft miferies, and perfuaded alfo, that 
the peace which they now enjoyed would be of long conti¬ 
nuance, had by degrees loft all attention to the affairs of war. 
But Aratus, being enraged to fee the daring infolence of the 
iEtolians, and fharpened likewife by the old refentment which 
he long had entertained againft that people, entered upon the 
bufinefs with much greater warmth; refolved to arm the 
Achseans without delay; and was impatient to begin his 
march againft the enemy. Having received therefore from 
Timoxenus the publickSeal, five days before his own ad min i- 
ftration was legally to begin, he fent orders to the cities, that 
thofe who were of proper age fhould immediately appear in 
arms at Megalopolis. 

But before we proceed, it may perhaps be ufeful to inform 
the reader in few words, what was the peculiar character of 
this Magiftrate: efpfecially becaufe there was a certain fingu- 
larity in his difpofition, which well deferves to be remarked. 

In general then, Aratus was poftefled of all thofe talents, 
which are required to make a confummate leader of a State. 
His eloquence was perfuaftve ; his reafoning and difcernment 
juft; and his meafures conducted always with due fecrecy and 
caution. In the art of foftening civil tumults and diffenfions,. 
in all the methods of gaining friends, and of fixing the af¬ 
fections of allies, he was excelled by none. Nor was he lefs 
to be admired, both on account of his dexterity in contriving 
fnares and ftratagems, to deceive and furprize the enemy, and 
for the boldnefs likewife and unwearied pains, with which he 
carried them into execution. His abilities indeed in. this re- 
fpeCt, though fliewn in many other fignal inftances, cannot 
fail to appear in the moft illuftrious light, to thofe that will 
examine with attention, the manner in which he made him- 
felf mafter of Sicyon and Mantinea ; the meafures which he 
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employed, to drive the JEtolians from Pellene; and above all, 
the fecret management, by which he gained Acrocorinthus by 
fnrprize. But this fame Aratus, when placed at the head of 
an army in the field, had neither capacity to form, nor cou¬ 
rage to carry into execution^ any proje&s: nor was he able 
to fupport the fight of danger. From hence it happened, 
that every part of Peloponnefus was filled with trophies, to 
record the battles that were gained againft him : for at thefe 
times, he afforded always a moft eafy conqueft to his enemies. 
Thus that variety, which is found from nature in the bodies 
of mankind, appears to be ftill greater in their minds. Nor 
is it in thofe things alone, which are different from each other, 
that men are fecn to poffefs abilities very proper for the one, 
and ill-adapted to the other; but even in thofe of fimilar 
kind, the fame man fhall in fome difcover great wifdom and 
difcernment, and be found to want the talents that are re¬ 
quisite for others; on fome occafions fhall be brave and enter- 
prifing, but cold and cowardly upon others. Thefe things 
are not Paradoxes: but on the contrary, are known to happen 
every day 5 and are clearly underftood by thofe, who view the 
affairs of men with due attention. There are fome, who, in 
following the diverfions of the field, encounter boldly with the 
fierceft beaft j but bafely lofe all fpirit, when they Stand 
againft an enemy in arms. Some again in battle, acquit them- 
felves with vigour and dexterity, in the way of Single combat: 
but when they are formed together into ranks with others, 
they are found to poffefs neither force nor courage. The 
Shock of the Theffalian Cavalry, advancing in clofe order to 
the charge, is fuch as can fcarcely be fuftained. Yet thefe 
fame troops, a6 often as they are forced to break their ranks, 
and engage man with man as place and circumftances may 
require, lofe all their fpirit and a&ivity. The iEtolians are 
in both refpe&s juft contrary to thefe. The Cretans have at 
all times Shewn no fmall dexterity and Skill, both upon land 
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and fea, in forming ambufcades; in purfuing all the little arts 
of robbery and pillage; in concerting an attack by night; 
and in a word, in all things that are conduced by furprize, 
and in feparate parties. But when they are drawn^up in battle,, 
and conftrained to face the enemy in a fet engagement, their 
hearts fhrink back at once at the fight of danger.. The 
Achasans on the contrary, and the Macedonian troops, are 
ferviceable-only in regular and ftated combats. But thefe ex¬ 
amples are fiifficient for my prefent purpofe; and may ferve 
as a caution to the reader, not to call in queftion my veracity 
or judgement, if at any time I fhould be found hereafter,, 
afcribing to the fame men oppofite qualities, even in things of 
a like nature and refemblance. 

When the Achaeans, in obedience to the d'ecree that had 
been made, were all met in arms at Megalopolis, for from 
thence we began this laft digreffion, the Meflenian deputies 
appeared again before the Aflembly, and conjured them to 
revenge the wrongs which they had fuftained. They defired 
likewife, and with no fmall earneftnefs, that they might be 
received into the general alliance, and be enrolled among the 
other States. But the Chiefs of the Achasans refufed to yield 
to this requeft: declaring, that they had no power to admit 
any new confederates, without the confent of Philip, and 
the reft of the allies. For that joint Confederacy was ftill 
fubfifting, which had been folemnly made and ratified in the 
time of the Cleomenic War,, between the Achaeans, and 
Epirots, the Phocaeans, Macedonians, Boeotians, Aearnanians,, 
and Theflalians. They engaged however to aftift 1 them with 
their forces, on. condition that thofe Meftenians, who them 
were prefent, would leave their fons as hoftages in Lacedae¬ 
mon ; that no peace might be concluded with the iEtolians,. 
without the knowledge and confent of the Achaeans* The: 
Lacedaemonians, who had alfo raifed fome forces, as being in¬ 
cluded in the general confederacy, advanced as far. as to th- 

border 
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borders of the Megalopolitan territory, and there incamped ; 
defigning rather to expedt the event, and obferve the motions 
of the reft that were in arms, than to dilcharge their office as 
allies. 

Aratus, having thus far accompliffied his deftgns in favour 
of the Meflenians, fent fome meflengers to the iEtolians, to 
inform them of the decree that had been made, and to com¬ 
mand them inftantly to leave the Meftenian territory, and not 
to enter Achaia, on pain of being oppofed as enemies. When 
Scopas and Dorimachus had received the meflage, and heard 
likewife that the Achaeans were already met together in arms, 
they judged that, in the prefent circumftances, it would be 
far moft prudent to yield obedience to this order. Having 
therefore difpatched fome couriers to Cyllene, and to Arifton 
the iEtolian Praetor, requefting him to order all the tranf- 
ports that were then upon the coaft to fail away in hafte to 
the ifland Phlias, in two days afterwards they began their 
march, carrying with them all the booty, and directed their 
route towards Elea. For the iEtolians had been always care¬ 
ful to preferve a clofe alliance with the Eleans; that through 
their means they might obtain a fecure and eafy .paflage into 
Peloponnefus, as often as they were inclined to invade that 
province. Aratus, having remained two days at Megalopolis, 
and fuffering himfelf too eafily to be perfuaded, that the ^to- 
lians had in earned refolved to leave the country, difmifled the 
Lacedaemonians, and the greater part of the Achaeans alfo, to 
their refpe&ive cities: and keeping only three thoufand Foot, 
and three hundred Horfe, together with the forces that were 
under the command of Taurion, he began his march to¬ 
wards Patrae, with deftgn to follow the iEtolians at a moderate 
diftance, during their retreat. When Dorimachus was in¬ 
formed, that Aratus was marching clofe behind, and attend¬ 
ing to his motions, being partly apprehenftve, that the A- 
chaxins might fall upon him when he was juft ready to embark, 
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fpread among the troops, and 
fome fair occafion to excite a war, he gave orders that the 
plunder fhould immediately be conveyed under a fufficient 
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Rhium, as if he had deftgned to embark fi 


thence: and himfelf at firft followed with all the forces, to 


fupport the convoy 


But after fome 


ed about, and directed his march back 


fuddenly 


again 


towards 


Olympia. And being informed that Taurion and Aratus, 
with the forces juft now mentioned, were at this time in die 
neighbourhood of Clitor, and judging alfo, that it would be 
fcarcely poftible to embark his troops at Rhium without the 
hazard of a battle, he refolved to meet and engage the 
Achasans, while their forces not only were fo inconfiderable in 
their numbers, but were void of all apprehenfion likewife of 
any fuch attempt. For he had confidered with himfelf, that 
in cafe he fhould be able to defeat and difperfe thefe troops, 
he might then wafte the country at his. leifure, and embark 
in full fecurity, before Aratus could 


were 


flary for aflembling 


the meafures 
Achaeans again togeth 


or on the other hand, if this Magiftrate fhould be ftruck with 
terror, and refufe to venture on a battle, that his retreat 
would then be both fafe and eafy, and might be made alfo at 
the time which himfelf fhould judge to be the moft co 


ment. 
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The Achaean Generals, when they received the news that 
iEtolians were advancing faft towards them, fliewed in all 
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and 
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ranged them in order of battle in the plain of Caphyse, having 
in their front the river which ran through the plain. Before 
the river, there were many trenches alfo of confiderable depth, 
and not eafy to be paffed. The ^tolians, when they had 
viewed thefe obftacles which lay between them and the ene¬ 
my, and faw likewife that the Achaeans fhewed no fmall 
alacrity and impatience to engage, not daring to attack them 
in their poft, as they had at firft defigned, marched away in 
clofe order towards the hills; defigning to retreat to Oligyrtus; 
and thinking it fufficient, if they could now be able to re¬ 
tire, without being forced to rifk a battle. The foremoft 
of their troops were already arrived upon the eminencies, 
and the Cavalry alfo, which clofed the rear of all the army as 
they marched through the plain, had almoft gained the hill 
called Propus, when Aratus fent away his Cavalry and light¬ 
armed forces under the conduCt of Epiftratus, with orders, 
that they fhould attack the rear, and endeavour to draw the 
enemy into action. But if this General had refolved to ven¬ 
ture on a battle, inftead of falling upon the rear of the 
iEtolians, when the whole army had already paffed the plain, 
he rather fhould have charged the foremoft of their troops, as 
foon as they began to enter it. For then, as the action 
would have paffed upon a flat and level ground, the iEtolians 
muft have laboured under many difficulties, on account both 
of their arms, and of the difpofition alfo of their troops: 
while the Achaeans, on the contrary, who were armed, 
and ranged in battle, after a different manner, might have 
exerted all the force that was peculiar to them, and have 
fought with manifeft advantage. But now, having firft neg¬ 
lected both the place and time of aCtion that were moft fuit- 
able and proper for themfelves, they refolved to begin the fight, 
when both were favourable 'to the enemy. ‘ The iffue there¬ 
fore of the battle was fuch as might be well expeCted to refult 
from fo abfurd a conduCt, As foon as the light-armed forces 

had 
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had begun to fkirmiih with the rear, the iEtolian Cavalry, 
keeping dill their ranks, puflied on their way towards the hill 
that was before them, in order to join their Infantry. Aratus 
not difcerning the true intention of this fudden hafte, nor 
confidering what it was that was likely now to follow, but 
being perfuaded that thefe troops already fled before him, fent 
away fome of his heavy Infantry, to fupport the light-armed 
forces: and then turning all the army upon one of the 
Wings, he advanced with the greateft fpeed towards the 
enemy. The iEtolian Cavalry, having gained the extremity 
of the plain, took their poll clofe upon the foot of the hills, 
and drew together the Infantry on both fldes round them; 
recalling alfo thofe that were upon their march, who ran back 
with great alacrity to their afliftance. And when their num¬ 
bers were fufficient for the combat, they advanced with fury, 
and in the clofeft order, againft the foremoft ranks of the 
Achaean Cavalry, and light-armed troops. The action was for 
fome time warm and obftinate. But as the JEtolians were 
fuperior in their numbers, and had begun the attack from 
higher ground, the Achaeans were at laft compelled to fly. 
The heavy forces, that had been fent to fupport thefe troops, 
and who now arrived, in the fame loofe and broken order in 
which they had marched, being in part unable to difcern the 
truth of what had happened, and partly becaufe they were 
prefled by thofe that were retreating, were themfelves alfo 
forced to turn their backs, and accompany the others in their 
flight. And from hence it happened, that though five hun¬ 
dred only of the Achaeans were at firft defeated in the action, 
yet thofe that now fled together were above twp thoufand. 
The iEtolians feized the advantage, and purfued the enemy 
with the greateft ardour, and with loud fhouts and cries. The 
Achaeans, imagining that the main body of their Infantry ftill 
kept the advantageous ground in which they had left them in 
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the beginning of the action, at firft retired towards that place; 
fo that their flight for fome time appeared to be no dilhonour- 
able means of fafety. But when they faw that thefe troops alfo, 
having left their poft, were advancing faft towards them, but 
in a long and broken train ; one part immediately fled dif¬ 
ferent ways, towards the neighbouring cities; while the reft, 
difordered and confuted, fell againft this very Infantry as they 
approached, and fpread fuch confternation among all the 
troops, that the rout then became complete, without any 
efforts of the enemy. The cities, as we have faid, afforded 

to many of them a fecure retreat; efpecially Orchomenus and 
Caphyse, which were near. Without this advantage, the 
whole army would have been in the utmoft danger of being 
all fhamefully deftroyed upon the place. 

Such was the end of the battle that was fought near Caphyae, 
The Megalopolitans, who had called together all their forces 
by found of trumpet, as foon as they heard that the iEtolians 
were incamped near Methydrium, arrived in the plain, on the 
very day following the adion. But inftead of finding their 
friends alive, and joining their forces with them againft the 
enemy, they had now nothing left, but to pay the laft folemn 
duties to their bodies. Having colleded together therefore 
the remains of thefe unhappy men, they buried them in the 
plain, with all due honours. 

The jfttolians, when they had thus beyond all expedation, 

gained the vidory by their Cavalry alone and light-armed 

forces, continued their route through the very middle of Pe- 

loponnefus. And having, in their march, attempted to take 

ftorm the city of Pellene, and plundered likewife all 

the Sicyonian territory, they at laft retired along the way of 
the Ifthmus. 

Such were the tranfadions, which afforded both the caufe 
and the pretext alfo of that which was called the Social War: 

and 
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and the beginning of it may be fixed from that Decree, which 
was made foon afterwards at Corinth, upon the motion and 
advice of Philip, in a general affembly of the Allies. 



W HEN the Achasans, within a fiiort time after the later 

action, were met together to hold the ufual Council 
of the States, all the people in general, and every one apart, 
feemed greatly incenfed againft Aratus; whofe conduct was 
confidered as the only caufe of the misfortune that had hap¬ 
pened to them. Thofe therefore, who led the faction that op- 
pofed the interefts of this Praetor, feized the occafion, to in¬ 
flame the multitude ftill more againft him ; and charged him 
with fuch heads of accufation, as were indeed 1 too clear to be 
refuted. For firft, it was a manifeft offence, that, before his* 
own adminiftration was begun, and while the fupreme com¬ 
mand was vefted in another, he had forwardly engaged in 
fuch kind of enterprizes, in which, as himfelf well knew, he 
had before fo often failed. A fecond, and a greater fault was, 
that he had fent the Achaeans back again to their refpe&ive' 
cities, while the iEtolians ftill remained in the very heart of 
Peloponnefus: though it was clear from every thing that had;, 
been tranfa&ed, that Dorimachus and Scopas had refolved to 
employ their utmoft power, to create diforders, and excite' 
a war. They reproached him likewife, with having ventured 1 
on a battle, when he was prefled by no neceflity, and with 

forces that were fo inconfiderable in their numbers: when on 1 

• • « 

the contrary, he might have retired with fafety to the neigh¬ 
bouring cities; and, when he had fir ft drawn again together 
the troops that were difmiffed, might have marched to engage 
the enemy, if it fhould then have been judged expedient. In 
the laft place, it was urged againft him, as a fault which 
merited not the lcaft indulgence, that when he had refolved 1 

to 
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to ri(k a general battle, he (hewed fo intire a want of (kill 
and judgement in the conduct of it: and that, inftead of 

taking advantage of the plain, and making a proper ufe of 
his heavy Infantry, he on the contrary began the combat at 
the very foot of the hills, and with his light-armed forces 
only; though thefe were circumftances, which of all others 
were the moft commodious for the enemy, and the beft 
adapted to their arms and difpofttion. 

But notwithftanding all the weight and importance of the 
charge, when Aratus flood up to (peak, and reminded the 
people of the many former fervices, which his country had re¬ 
ceived from his adminiftration; when he began to anfwer to 
the fads of which he was accufed; affirming, that he was 
not the caufe of the defeat; and conjuring them to excufe 
any omiffions or miftakes, which had perhaps elcaped him 
during the time of the ad ion; and in general to furvey things, 
not with fharpnefs and feverity, but with candour and indul¬ 
gence -j the whole Aflembly made at once a generous effort 
in his favour, and, by a fudden change of fentiments, turned 
all their indignation upon the leaders of the fadion that had 
formed the charge again ft him, and fubmitted to his foie ad¬ 
vice and condud the meafures that were afterwards to be 

things all belong to the hundred-thirty-ninth 
Olympiad. We now go on to the tranfadions of that which 

followed. 

In this Aflembly, the A chains refolved, that fome deputies 
fhould be fent without delay to the Epirots, Boeotians, 
Phocseans, Acarnanians, and to Philip: to inform them of the 
manner in which the AStolians had twice entered Achaia with 
an army, in dired breach of treaties; to demand the fuccours, 
which, by the terms of the alliance, they were feverally en¬ 
gaged to furniffi; and to deflre, that the Meflenians alfo 
might be admitted into the Confederacy. They ordered like- 

wife, 


purfued. 

Thefe 
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wife, that the Praetor fhould draw together an army of five 
thoufand Foot, and five hundred Horfe, and march to the 
afliftance of the Meffenians, in cafe that their country fhould 
be again invaded : and that he fhould alfo regulate, with the 
Lacedaemonians and Meffenians, the number of the troops, 
both Infantry and Cavalry, which they fhould feverally be 
obliged to furnifh, for the common fervice. With fuch firm- 
nefs did the Achaeans fupport their lofs: and refolded on no 
account to abandon the Meffenians, or relinquifh their firft 
defign. The Deputies made hafte to difcharge their com- 
million to the feveral States. The Pr as tor levied troops 
among the Achaeans, agreeably to the Decree. And the La¬ 
cedaemonians and Meffenians confented each to raife two 
thoufand and five hundred Foot, and two hundred and fifty 
Horfe. Thus the whole army was to confift of ten thoufand 
Foot, and a thoufand Horfe. 

The Akolians on the other hand, as foon as they were 
affembled in their General Council, formed the project of 
entering into a treaty of peace with the Lacedaemonians, the 
Meffenians, and the reft of the allies; defigning, by this 
wicked and pernicious meafure, to feparate them from the 
Achaeans. At the fame time they alfo made the following 
Decree. “ That they would remain in peace with the 
Achaeans, on condition that they would depart from their 
alliance with the Meffenians; and, if this fhould be refufed, 
that they would immediately declare war againft them.” A 
proceeding furely the moft abfurd, that can be well conceived. 
To be at the fame time the allies both of the Meffenians and 
Achaeans; and yet to threaten the Achaeans with a war, in 
cafe that they received the Meffenians into their alliance, and 
on the other hand, to engage that they would remain in 
friendfhip with them, if they would regard that people as their 
enemies. But from hence it happened, that, by thus form- 

that were in the higheft degree both fenfelefs and 

impracticable, 
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impra&icable, they left to their injuftice not the leaft colour 
or fupport from reafon. 

As foon as the Epirots and king Philip had received the 
deputation from the Achaeans, they readily confented, that 
the Meflenians ftiould be admitted into the Confederacy. But 
with regard to the iEtolians, though at firft indeed they were 
filled with fome refentment on account of the late tranfaCfions, 
yet, becaufe fuch proceedings were perfectly confiftent with 
the manners and habitual practice of this people, as their fur- 
prize from what had happened was of fiiort continuance, fo 


their indignation alfo foon fubfided, and they refolved, that 


they would ftill remain in peace. So much more eafily are 
men difpofed to pardon a long and continued courfe of wick- 
ednefs and violence, than any new and unexpected instance of 
injuftice. For it was now grown to be the common cuftom 
of the iEtolians, to pillage continually all the parts of Greece, 
and to make war upon every State, without any previous de¬ 
claration of it. Nor would they at any time fubmit to offer 
the leaft excufe, or vindication of their conduct: but even 
laughed at thofe, who demanded from them any reafonable 
account, either of their paft tranfactions, or of their future 
projects and defigns. The Lacedaemonians, who fo lately had 
received their liberty from the generous efforts of the Achaeans 
and Antigonus, and who ought to have been reftrained 
that confideration, from purfuing any meafures that were re 
pugnant to the interefts of the Macedonians and of Philip, 
fent. now in private to the iEtolians, and concluded with 
them a fecret treaty of friendftiip and alliance. 

While the Achaeans were employed in drawing together 
their forces, and in regulating all things that related to the 
fuccours, which the Lacedaemonians and Meflenians had 
engaged to furnifh; Scerdilaidas and Demetrius of Pharos, 
departing from Illyria with a fleet of ninety frigates, failed 
beyond Liflfus, in direCt violation of the treaty which had 

been 
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been concluded with the Romans. They firft fleered their 
courfe together to Pylus, and endeavoured to take the city by 
florm, but were repulfed in the attempt. Demetrius then 
took with him fifty of the veflels; and failing round the 
Cyclade iflands, he plundered fome of them, and exaded 
large fums of money from the reft : while Scerdilaidas, 
with the forty frigates that were left, directing his courfe 
back again towards Illyria, caft anchor at Naupadus; 
trufting to the friendfhip of Amynas, king of the A- 
thamanians, to whom he was allied in blood. And having 
through the intervention of Agelaus, concluded a treaty alfo 
with the iEtolians, he engaged to join his forces with them 
againft the Achseans, on condition that he fhould receive an 
equal fhare of all the booty. Dorimachus, Scopas, and Age- 
laus, confented to the terms that were propofed: and having 
about the fame time conceived fome hopes of gaining the city 
of Cynsetha by furprize, they drew together all the iEtolian 
forces, and being joined alfo by the Illyrians, began their 
march towards Achaia. 

In the mean time Arifton, the Praetor of the iEtolians, re¬ 
mained quiet at home; and, as if he had been ignorant of 
all that was tranfaded, declared aloud, that they had no de- 
fign to make war againft the Achseans, but that the peace 
ftill fubfifted between the two Republicks; ading in this 
refped a moft weak and childifli part. For what can be 
more vain or fenfelefs, than to hope to conceal the truth un¬ 
der the difguife of words, when it is fhewn in the fulleft light 
by the evidence of fads ? 

Dorimachus, pa/ling through the Achaean territory, ap¬ 
peared fuddenly before Cynsetha. This city, which Was 
iituated in Arcadia, had for a long time been diftraded by 
inteftine tumults; which were carried to fo great excefs, that 
many of the citizens loft their lives in thofe diforders, and 
many were driven into banifhment. They feized in turn upon 
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the fortunes of each other, and made new divifions of their 
lands. At laft, the fa&ion that had embraced the interefts of 
the Achasans, having prevailed againft the reft of the inha¬ 
bitants, kept intire pofleflion of the city, and received fome 
troops for their defence, together with a Governour alfo, from 
Achaia. While things were in this condition, and not long 
before the arrival of the iEtolians, thofe that had been forced 
to fly, fent a deputation to the reft who remained mafters of 
the city, requefting them to confent to terms of reconciliation 
with them, and to fuffer them to return. The citizens, 
moved by their intreaties, fent fome deputies to the Achaean 
States, that the agreement might be made with the knowledge 
and confent of that Republick. The Achaeans readily ap¬ 
proved of the delign: being perfuaded that they fhould thus 
be able to retain both parties in their interefts, for the time 
to come. For as the inhabitants, that were mafters of the 
city, were already in all points devoted to them, fo thofe like- 
wife, who were now to be reftored, could fcarcely fail of 
being always fenflble, that they were indebted to the Achaeans 
for their fafety and return. The Cynaetheans therefore dif- 
mifled the garrifon and governour from the city ; and brought 
back the exiles, who were in number about three hundred : 
having firft exa&ed fuch aflurances of their fidelity, as are 
efteemed the ftrongeft and moft facred among mankind. But 
no fooner were thefe men admitted, than, without even 
waiting till fome pretext or occafion fhould arife, from 
whence they might renew the paft contentions, they at once 
engaged in the black defign, of betraying their benefa&ors 
and their country. I am even inclined to think, that in the 
very moment when they touched the facred vi&ims, and made 
a mutual exchange of oaths and folemn promifes, they were 
then revolving in their minds that impious project, by which 
they had refolved fo foon to infult the Gods, and abufe the 
confidence of their fellow-citizens. For fcarcely had they re¬ 
gained 
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gained their former Hate, and were again affociated in the 

government, when they concerted meafures with the iEtolians, 
for delivering the place into their hands: nor fcrupled to in¬ 
volve in one common ruin, both thofe to whom themfelves 
were juft, before indebted for their fafety, and that very city 
alfo, in whofe lap they had been nouriffied. This treafon 
was contrived, and carried into execution, in the following 

manner. 

Among the exiles, there were fome that were of the 
number of thole magiftrates, who were called Polemarchs: 


whofe office it was, to fhut the gates of the city; to keep the 


keys in their own cuftody, till they were again let open; and 
to guard the entrance alfo of the gates by day. The iEtoliaris 
had prepared their ladders, and flood in readinefs, to begin 
the attack. And when thofe Polemarchs, having killed all 
thofe that were ftationed with them upon the guard, had 
thrown the gate open to receive them, one part entered that 
way into the city, while the reft, with the affiftance of their 
ladders, gained pofteffion of the walls. The inhabitants were 
all feized with confternation, and knew not to what meafures 
they ffiould have recourfe. For as it was not poffible, to fix 
themfelves in a body to the gate, becaufe the danger threaten¬ 
ed equally from the walls; fo neither were they able, on the 
other hand, to employ their efforts againft thofe that were 
entering along the walls, while the reft advanced with no 
lefs ardour through the gate. The iEtolians therefore were 
in a fliort time mailers of the place. But amidft all the 
violence and diforder that enfued, they performed one a<ft of 
great and exemplary juftice. For the traitors, by whofe affift¬ 
ance they had been received into the city, were the firft mark¬ 
ed out for daughter, and their goods firft pillaged. The reft 
of the inhabitants were forced afterwards to undergo the fame 
cruel treatment. The iEtolians then fpread themfelves through 
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all the houfes, and penetrated even to the foundations of 
them in fearch of plunder; deftroying alfo many of the ci¬ 
tizens in torture, whom they fufpe&ed to have concealed any 
portion of then* wealth or valuable goods. 

Having thus fully fatiated all their cruelty, they left a gar- 
rifon in the place, and directed their march towards Lufii. 
And when they arrived at the temple of Diana, which flood 
between Clitor and Cynaetha, and was efteemed inviolable 
among the Greeks, they began to force away the facred cattle, 
and to pillage every thing that was within their reach. But 
the Lufliates, having wifely offered to them a part of the 
facred furniture, reftrained their impious purpofe, and en¬ 
gaged them to defift from any greater violence. They con¬ 
tinued their route therefore, and came and incamped before 
Clitor. In the mean while Aratus, having fent to Philip to 
follicit fome affiftance, made hafte to draw together all the 
Achaean forces; and demanded alfo from the Lacedaemonians 
and Meflenians, the troops which they had feverally engaged 

to furnifh. 

The iEtolians, when they had firft in vain endeavoured to 
prevail on the Clitorians to join their party, and renounce the 
alliance of the Achaeans, made their approaches againft the 
town, and attempted to fcale the walls. But the inhabitants 
maintained their ground with fo much bravery and firmnefs, 
that they foon were forced to abandon the defign, and re¬ 
treated back again towards Cynaetha; plundering the country 
as they went, and carrying with them alfo the facred cattle, 
which they before had left untouched. They at firft defigned 
to leave Cynaetha to the Eleans: and when this people refufed 
the offer, they refolved that they would keep it in their own 
poffeftion, and appointed Euripides to be the Governour. But 
in a fhort time afterwards, being alarmed by the report, that 
fome troops were juft ready to arrive from Macedon, they fet 
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fire to the city, and then retired, and directed their march 
towards Rhium ; defigning to embark their forces there, and 
to return back again to iEtolia. 

The Macedonian Genqral Taurion, being informed of all 
the motions of the iEtolians, and of the outrages which they 
had committed at Cynajtha, and hearing alfo that Demetrius 
of Pharos had now brought back his fleet from the Cyclade 
iflands to the port of Cenchreae, fent fome meflengers to that 
Prince; inviting him to join the Achaeans; to tranfport his 
veflels acrofs the Ifthmus; and to fall upon the iEtolians in 
their return. >Demetrius, who had gained a very rich booty 
in his expedition, though he was forced at laft to fly with 
fome difgrace before the Rhodians who had fent out a fleet 
againft him, confented readily to this propofal, on condition 
that Taurion fhould defray the charge of tranfporting the 
veflfels over. But when he had paflfed the Ifthmus, he found 
that the' ^Etolians had completed their return two days before. 
Having pillaged therefore fome few places, that ftood 
moft expofed along their coaft, he then fteered his courfe back 
to Corinth. 

The Lacedaemonians perfidioufly withheld the fuccours, 
which by the ftated regulation they were bound to furnifti: 
and fent only fome inconfiderable troops of Horfe, with a 
fmall body of Infantry, that thus they might appear not 
wholly to have flighted their engagements. Aratus alfo, with 
the Achaean forces, difplayed rather, upon this occafion, the 
caution of a Politician, than the courage of a General. For 
fo intirely was his mind poflefled with the remembrance of the 
late defeat, that he remained ftill quiet, and attempted 
nothing. Scopas therefore and Dorimachus accomplifhed at 
their leifure all that they had defigned ; and returned alfo 
back again with fafety : though their retreat was made 
through pafles • fo ftrait and difficult, that a • trumpet only 
might have been fufficient, to gain a victory againft them. 

With 
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With regard to the inhabitants of Cynaetha, whofe mif- 
fortunes we have juft now mentioned, it is certain, that no 
people ever were efteemed fo juftly to deferve that cruel treat¬ 
ment to which they were expofed. And fince the Arcadians 
in general have been always celebrated for their virtue through¬ 
out all Greece; and have obtained the higheft fame, as well 
by their humane and hofpitable difpofition, as from their piety 
alfo towards the Gods, and their veneration of all things fa- 
cred; it may perhaps be ufeful to inquire, from whence it 
could arife, that the people of this ftngle city, though con- 
fefled to be Arcadians, fhould on the contrary be noted for 
the favage roughnefs of their lives and manners, and di- 
ftinguifhed by their wickednefs and cruelty above all the 
Greeks. In my judgement then, this difference has happen¬ 
ed from no other caufe, than that the Cynaetheans were the 
firft and only people among the Arcadians, who threw away 
that Inftitution, which their anceftors had eftablifhed with 
the greateft wifdom, and with a nice regard to the natural 

genius, and peculiar difpojfition of the people of the country ; 
I mean, the difcipline and exercife of Mufick: of that 
genuine and perfedt Mufick, which is ufeful indeed in every 
State, but abfolutely neceffary to the people of Arcadia. For 
we ought by no means to adopt the fentiment that is thrown 
out by Ephorus in the preface to his Hiftory, and which in¬ 
deed is very unworthy of that Writer; “ that Mufick was 
invented, to deceive and delude mankind.” Nor can it be 
fuppofed, that the Lacedaemonians, and the ancient Cretans, 
were not influenced by fome good reafon, when, in the place 
of trumpets, they introduced the found of flutes, and har¬ 
mony of verfe, to animate their foldiers in the time of battle: 
or that the firft Arcadians adled without ftrong neceflity, who, 
though their lives and manners, in all other points, were rigid 
and auftere, incorporated this Art into the very effence of 
their government; and obliged not their children only, but 
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the young men likewife, till they had gained the age of thirty 
years, to perfift in the conftant ftudy and practice of it. For 
all men know, that Arcadia is almoft the only country, in 
which the children, even from their moft tender age, are 
taught to ling in meafure the fongs and hymns, that are com- 
pofed in honour of their Gods and Heroes: and that after¬ 
wards, when they have learned the muflck of Timotheus and 
Philoxenus, they aflemble once in every year in the publick 
theatres, at the Feaft of Bacchus; and there dance with 
emulation, to the found of flutes; and celebrate, according 
to their proper age, the children thofe that are called the 
Puerile, and the young men, the Manly Games. And even 
in their private feafts and meetings, they are never known to 
employ any hired bands of Muflck for their entertainment; but 
each man is himfelf obliged to flng in turn. For though they 
may, without flhame or cenfure, difown all knowledge of 
every other fcience, they dare not on the one hand diflemble 
or deny, that they are flailed in Muflck, flnce the laws re¬ 
quire, that every one fliould be inftrudted in it; nor can they, 
on the other hand, refufe to give fome proofs of their flail 
when afked, becaufe fuch refufal would be efteemed dif- 
honourable. They are taught alfo to perform in order all the 
military fteps and motions, to the found of inftruments: and 
this is likewife pradtifed every year in the theatres, at the pub- 
lick charge, and in flght of all the citizens. 

Now to me it is clearly evident, that the ancients by no 
means introduced thefe cuftoms, to be the inftruments of 
luxury and idle pleafure: but becaufe they had confldered 
with attention, both the painful and laborious courfe of life, 
to which the Arcadians were accuftomed ; and the natural 
aufterity alfo of their manners, derived to them from that 
cold and heavy air, which covered the greateft part of all their 
province. For men will be always found to be in fome de¬ 
gree afllmilated to the climate, in which they live: nor can 
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it be afcribed to any other caufe, that in the feveral nations 
of the world, diftinft and feparated from each other, we be¬ 
hold fo wide a difference, in complexion, features, manners, 
cuftoms. The Arcadians therefore, in order to fmooth and 
foften that difpofition, which was by nature fo rough and 
ftubborn, befides the cuftoms above defcribed, appointed fre¬ 
quent feftivals and facrifices, which both fexes were required 
to celebrate together; the men with women, and the boys 
with virgins: and in general eftablifhed every inftitution, that 
could ferve to render their rugged minds more gentle and 
compliant, and tame the fiercenefs of their manners. But 
the people of Cynaetha, having flighted all thefe arts, though 
both their air and fltuation, the moft inclement and un¬ 
favourable of any in Arcadia, made fome fuch remedy more 
requifite to them than to the reft, were afterwards engaged 
continually in inteftine tumults and contentions; till they be¬ 
came at laft fo fierce and favage, that, among all the cities of 
Greece, there was none in which fo many and fo great enor¬ 
mities were ever known to be committed. To how de¬ 
plorable a ftate this conduct had at laft reduced them, and 
how much their manners were detefted by the Arcadians, may 
be fully underftood from that which happened to them, when 
they fent an embaffy to Lacedaemon, after the time of a 
dreadful daughter which had been made among them. For 
in every city of Arcadia, through which their deputies were 
obliged to pafs, they were commanded by the publick Crier, 
inftantly to be gone. The Mantineans alfo exprefled even 
ftill more ftrongly their abhorrence of them. For as foon as 
they were departed, they made a folemn purification of the 
place; and carried vi&ims in proceftion round the city, and 
through all their territory. 

This then may be fufficient, to exempt the general cuftoms 
of Arcadia from all cenfure ; and at the fame time to remind 
the people of that province, that Mufick was at firft eftablifhed 
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in their government, not for the fake of vain pleafure and 
amufement, but for fuch folid purpofes, as fhoiild engage 
them never to defert the pradice of it. The Cyna3theans alfo 
may perhaps draw fome advantage from thefe refledions; and, 
if the Deity fhould hereafter blefs them with better fentiments, 
may turn their minds towards fuch difcipline, as may foften 
and improve their manners, and efpecially to Mufick: 
which means alone, they can ever hope to be diveiled of that 
brutal fiercenefs, by which they have been fo long diftinguifh- 
ed. But we fhall here leave this people : and return again to 
the place, from whence we began our digrelfion. 

The iEtolians, after thofe exploits in Peloponnefus which 
have been defcribed, were juft now returned again in fafety 
to their country, when Philip arrived at Corinth with an 
army, to aflift the Achasans. Perceiving that the enemy was 
gone, he difpatched his couriers to all the cities of the alliance, 
deliring that fome perfons might be fent to Corinth, to deli¬ 
berate with him on the meafures that were proper to be taken 
for the common fervice; and himfelf in the mean while be¬ 
gan his march towards Tegea; having received notice, that 
the people of Lacedaemon were diftraded by inteftine tumults, 
and that much daughter had been committed in the city. For 
the Lacedaemonians, who had been long accuftomed to fub- 
mit to kingly government, and to pay an unreftrained obedi¬ 
ence to their Chiefs, having now lately gained their liberty 
by the favour of Antigonus, and finding no monarch at their 
head, were broken into various fadions, and all claimed alike 
an equal lhare in the adminiftration of the State. Among 
the Ephori, there were two, who made at firft no open de¬ 
claration of their fentiments; and three, that entered with¬ 
out referve into all the interefts of the /Etolians; imagining, 
that Philip, on account of his tender age, would be yet un¬ 
able to controul the affairs of Peloponnefus. But when thefe 
laft perceived, that the iEtolians had left the country, much 
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fooner than their hopes had promifed; and that Philip alfo 
was arrived from Macedon, before they had expe&ed his ap¬ 
proach, they began to apprehend, that Adimantus, one of 
the former two, to whom they had opened their intentions, 
and in vain endeavoured to draw him to their party, would 
not fail to carry to the king a full difcovery of all that had 
been tranfa&ed. Having therefore fecretly engaged fome 
young men into their defign, they publifhed a decree, that all 
who wete of fufficient age, Ihould meet in arms at the Temple 
of Minerva, to defend the city againft the Macedonians. An 
order fo lfrange and unexpe&ed foon drew the people to¬ 
gether in crouds towards the temple. Adimantus, being 
deeply grieved at thefe proceedings, haftened to gain the head 
of all the aflembly, and began to addrefs the people in the 
following, manner. “ When the iEtolians, faid he, our de¬ 
clared and open enemies, had drawn their forces to the very 
borders of our country, it was then the time to publifh thefe 
Decrees, and to aflemble the Youth in arms: and not when 
the Macedonians, our allies and friends, to whom we owe our 
liberties and fafety, are advancing with their king towards 
us.” . But as he was proceeding in this harangue, fome of the 
young men who had been appointed to the talk, fell upon 
him with their fwords. They then killed alfo Sthenelaus, 
Alcamenes, Thyeftes, Bionidas, with many others of the 
citizens. But Polyphontes, and fome few belides, having in 
time forefeen the dangerj efcaped fafe to Philip. 

After this t ran faction, the Ephori, who were now foie 
mailers of the government, fent fome deputies to Philip, to 
accufe the citizens that were llain, as having been themfelves 
the authors of the tumult: to requefl the king, not to advance 
any nearer to them, till the commotion that remained from 
the late fedition had firll fublided : and in the lall place to 
affure him, that, with regard to the Macedonians, they were 
ready in all points to perform their duty, as jullice or as friend- 
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fhip fhould require. The deputies, having met the king near 
the mountain called Parthenius, difcharged their commiflion 
to him, agreeably to thefe inftru&ions, When they had end¬ 
ed, Philip ordered them to return immediately back to Sparta, 
and acquaint the Ephori, that he defigned to continue his 
march forwards, and to incamp near Tegea ; and that they 
fhould fend to him to that place, without delay, fome perfons 
of diffident weight, to deliberate with him on the meafures 
that were proper to be purfued in this conjuncture. The 
Ephori, as foon as they had received thefe orders, deputed to 
the king ten citizens, of whom Omias was the chief: who 
when they arrived at Tegea, and were admitted into the royal 
Council, began alfo with accufing Adimantus and his friends, 
as having been the authors of the late diforders. They pro- 
mifed, that they would obferve moft faithfully the terms of the 
alliance: and that among all the States, that feemed moft 
clofely attached by friendfhip to the King, the Lacedaemonians 
fhould yield to none in the fincerity and zeal, with which 
they would at all times ftrive to advance his interefts. After 
thefe affurances, with others of the fame kind and purpofe, 
the deputies retired. 

The members of the Council were divided in their fentiments. 
For fome, who were well acquainted with the feeret of the late 
tranfaCtions, and who knew that Adimantus and the reft had 
loft their lives, on. account only of their attachment to the 
Macedonians, and that the Lacedaemonians already had re- 
folved to join the jEtolians, advifed the King to have re- 
eourfe to fome exemplary vengeance; and in a word, to 
punifh this people with the fame feverity, as that with which 
Alexander punifhed the inhabitants of Thebes, foon after he 
had taken poffeflion of his kingdom. Others, who were of 
greater age, declared that fuch treatment would too far ex¬ 
ceed the offence. They thought however, that it was highly 
reafonable, that the men, who had been the caufe of the late 
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fhould be forced to bear fome cenfure: that they 
fhould be divefted of their offices: and the government be 
left to thofe, who were known to be well difpofed towards 
the King. 

When they had all delivered their opinion, the King him- 
felf replied in the following manner; if indeed we can at all 
fuppofe, that fuch an anfwer was his own. For it is fcarcely 
credible, that a Youth of feventeen years fhould be able to 
decide with fuch true judgement, in matters of fo great im- 
. portance. But when we are writing hiftory, we are forced 
always to afcribe every final decifion that is made in fuch de¬ 
bates, to thofe who are poflefled of the fupreme adminiftration 
and command: leaving it however to the reader to fuppofe,. 
that the reafons upon which fuch decifions are fupported, were 
at firft fuggefted by the perfoiis that are near the Prince; 
and efpecially by thofe, who are mafters of his private con~ 
fidence. In the prefent inftance, it feems moft probable, 
that Aratus furnifhed the opinion, which was now delivered 
by the King. 

He faid then, “ that in the cafe of thofe diforders, and 
a&s of violence, that were at any time committed by the 
Allies among themfelves, his duty might perhaps require him 
fo far to interpofe, as to acquaint them with his fentiments, 
and endeavour to compofe their breaches, and correal all that 
was amifs, by exhortations or by letters r but that fuch of¬ 
fences only, as were crimes againft the general Confederacy, 
required a general and a publick punifhment; and that too 
from all the allies in common. That as the Lacedaemonians, 
had been guilty of no open violation of the laws of this, con¬ 
federacy, but on the contrary had engaged by the moft folemn 
promifes, that they would faithfully perform the conditions of 
it, it feemed to be by no. means juft or reafonable, that any 
kind of feverity fliould be fhewn towards them. He added 
like wife, that it could fcarcely fail to draw upon himfelf the. 
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cenfure of mankind, if now, from fo flight a caufe, he fhould 
refolve to ad with rigour againft this people, whom his Father 
not long before had treated with the utmoft gentlenefs,, even 
after he had conquered them as enemies.” 

As foon then as it was decided, that no farther inquiry 
fhould be made concerning the late tranfadions, the King 
fent Petrteus, one of his friends, together with Omias, to La- 
cedasmon : to exhort the people flill to adhere to the interefts 
of the Macedonians, and to confirm anew the alliance, by a 
mutual exchange of oaths. He then decamped, and return¬ 
ed again to Corinth : having fhewn, in this generous 
treatment of the Lacedaemonians, fuch a fpecimen of his 
mind and inclinations, as filled the Allies with the faireft 
hopes. 

CHAP. IV. 

% 

T HE King, being now met at Corinth by the deputies 

from the confederate States, held a general Council, to 
deliberate on the meafures that were proper to be taken 
againft the iEtolians. The Boeotians accufed them, of having 
plundered the temple of Itonian Minerva, during the time of 
peace. The Phocjcans, that they had armed fome forces,, 
with defign to poffefs themfelves of Ambryfus and Daulis.. 
The Epirots, that they had wafted all their province. And 
the Acarnanians, that they had attempted to take Thyreum 
by furprize. The Achzeans alfo related at large, in what 
manner they had gained pofleflion of Clarium, in the Mega- 
lopolitan territory : wafted all the lands of the Patraeans and 
Phaneans: facked the city of Cynastha : pillaged the Temple 
of Diana at Lufli: laid fiege to Clitor : made an attack by 
fea upon Pylus: and by land likewife, being aftifted by the 
Illyrians, had. attempted to. ftorm the city of Megalopolis, 

when. 
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when it was juft now beginning to be filled again with people, 
in order to reduce it to it’s late defolate ftate. 

When the Council had heard all thefe complaints, it was 
with one voice agreed, that war fhould be declared againft 
the iEtolians, They made therefore a Decree, in which, 
having firft recited the feveral accufations juft now mentioned, 
they declared; “ that they would immediately employ all 
their force, in favour of the allies, to recover every city, and 
every province, which the .dLtolians had ufurped, from the 
time of the death of Demetrius the father of Philip. That 
thole, who had been compelled by the neceflity of times and 
circumftances to affociate themfelves with the ALtolian Re- 
publick, Ihould be reinftated in their own proper government; 
Ihould poflefs their towns and territories, free from garrifons, 
and difcharged from tribute; Ihould enjoy their liberty intire; 
and be governed by the cuftoms of their anceftors. And in 
the laft place, that the power and laws of the Amphidtyons 
Ihould be again reftored ; together with the Temple likewife, 
and all the facred jurifdi&ion, of which the iEtolians had de¬ 
prived them.” This Decree was made in the firft year of 
the hundred-fortieth Olympiad; and from hence began the 
Social War. A War, founded altogether uponjuftice : and 
fuch as was indeed the fair and neceflary confequence of the 

paft diforders. 

The Council then fent fome deputies to all the Allies: that 
the Decree might be confirmed in every State, in a general 
aflembly of the people, and war be declared againft the JEto- 
lians, in every feparate province. At the fame time Philip 
informed the iEtolians alfo by a letter, that, if there was any 
thing that could be urged in anfwer to the accufations with 
which they had been charged, they might now appear before 
the Council, and enter upon their defence : but that it was 
the very height of folly, to perfuade themfelves, that becaufe 
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they had robbed and pillaged all the parts of Greece, before 
hoftiJities had been declared by any Decree of their Re- 
publick, the States muft therefore quietly fubmit to the in- 
juftice; or, in cafe that they prepared to punifli it, be con- 
fidered as the authors of the war. 

The Chiefs of the AStolians, having received the letter, ap¬ 
pointed at firft a certain day, upon which they promifed that 
they would meet the king at Rhium ; imagining, that Philip 
would refufe to come. But when they heard that he was 
arrived, they fent a courier to acquaint him, that, as the 
General Council of the .dEtolians was not yet aflembled, they 
had no power of themfelves to enter into any deliberations, in 
things which concerned the whole Republick. 

The Achseans, as foon as they were met together at ASgium, 
at the ufual time of holding their Aflemblies, with one voice 
confirmed the Decree, and made publick proclamation of 
war againft the ALtolians. The King, who was prefent in the 
Council, made a long difcourfe 5 which the Achasans received 
with the greateft marks of favour, and renewed with him all 
the obligations of fidelity and friendfhip, which they had 
made in former times to any of his anceftors. 

About this time alfo, the iEtolians, being aflembled to 
ele& their magiftrates, made choice of Scopas to be Praetor; 
the very man, who was the caufe of all the late diforders. 
What fliall we fay of this proceeding ? Not to declare war by 
any publick Decree, and yet to aflemble the people together 
in arms, to invade and pillage every neighbouring State; and 
inftead of punilhing the authors of this violence, to receive 
them with rewards and honours, and to advance them to the 
higheft magiftracies: fuch a conduct muft furely be confider- 
ed as a moft confummate piece of wickednefs; and fuch as 
cannot be exprefled in any fofter language. The following 
examples may ferve more clearly to explain the nature of this 
bafenefs. When Phcebidas had by treachery feized the citadel 

of 
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of Thebes that was called Cadmea, the Lacedaemonians 
punifhed indeed the author of that dilhonourable adtion, but 
fuffered the .garrifon ftill to keep poffeflion of the citadel; and 
pretended, that they had made full fatisfaclion for the injuftice, 
by chaftifing him who had contrived the perfidy : whereas it 
was* clear to all, that the Thebans could be neither fafe nor 
free, unlefs the garrifon alfo was withdrawn. The fame 
people likewife, after the general peace had been concluded 
by Antalcidas, declared by the voice of the publick crier, that 
they reftored to liberty all the States of Greece, and left them 
to be governed by their own proper laws: when at the fame 
time they refufed to remove the magiftrates, who prefided, 
under their appointment, in every city. And afterwards, 
when they had fubdued the Mantineans, their allies and 
friends, and forced them to diffolve their government, they 
pretended, that they had done them no kind of wrong; fince 
they had only taken them from one fingle city, to fettle them 
in many. But furely it is no lefs a proof of folly, than of 
wickednefs, for any people to conceive, that, becaufe them- 
felves have wilfully fhut their eyes, all mankind befides mull be 
therefore blind. And indeed this conduct proved the fource 
of fuch great calamities, both to the Lacedaemonians and 
JEtolians, that thofe who are wife will on no account be ever 
led to imitate it, either in their private affairs, or in the pub- 
lick government of States. 

The King, when he had regulated all things with the 
Achaeans, retired back again to Macedon with his army, and 
began to make the neceffary preparations for the war. The 
Decree, that had now been made, had raifed him high in the 
efteem, not only of the Allies, but of all the people of Greece, 
who were filled with the nobleft expectations, from the proofs 
which he had already fhewn of gentlenefs and moderation, 
and of fuch true greatnefs as was worthy of a King. 

Thefe things were all tranfaCted at the time in which An- 

nibal, 
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nibal, having fubdued the other parts of Spain that were be¬ 
yond the Iberus, was preparing to befiege Saguntum. Now, 
if the motions and fir ft progrefs of this General had in any 
manner been connected with the affairs of Greece, we fhould 
have joined and interwoven the hiftory of the latter, in it’s 
due place and order, with the relation which we gave of the 
former in the preceding Book. But becaufe the wars that 
now broke out in Italy, in Greece, and Afia, had each a be¬ 
ginning diftinCt and peculiar to themfelves, though they all 
were terminated in one common end, it feemed moft proper, 
that we fhould give alfo a diftinCt and feparate account of 
each, till we arrived at the time in which they were blended 
firffc together, and began to move in one direction towards the 
fame fingle point. By this method, we fhall be able to ex¬ 
plain with greater clearnefs, not only the commencements of 
thefe wars, but all the circumftances alfo that belonged to 
their firft connection; the time and manner of which, to¬ 
gether with the caufes of it, have already been in part remark¬ 
ed ; and fhall afterwards unite them all in one common 
Hiftory. This connection firfl was made, in the third year 
of the hundred-fortieth Olympiad, foon after the conclufion 
of the Social War. From the end of this war therefore, we 
fhall include, as we have faid, in one general Hiftory, all the 
events that followed; intermixing them together in their 
proper place and order. But before that period, we fhall 
treat of every one diftinCtly *. taking care however ftill to re¬ 
mind the reader, which among thofe tranfactions, 1 that are 
defcribed in* the preceding Book, were coincident with the 
events which we are now going to relate. For thus the whole 
narration will be rendered eafy and intelligible : and the im¬ 
portance alfo of the fubjeCts will appear with more advantage, 
and will ftrike the mind with a greater force. 

The King, during the time of winter, which he pafied in 
Macedon, levied troops with the greateft: diligence y and 
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made alfo the preparations that were neceflary, to fecure his 
kingdom againft the attempts of .thofe barbarians, who lived 
upon the borders of it. He afterwards went to hold a private 
conference with Scerdilaidas. And having trufted himfelf 
boldly in his hands, and prefled him to join in the alliance, 
and become a confederate in the war, he prevailed without 
much difficulty: partly by engaging to aflift him in reducing 
certain places in Illyria; and partly alfo by enumerating all 
thofe fubje&s of complaint, which it was no hard talk to find 
againft the iEtolians. For the wrongs and injuries, that are 
committed by publick States, differ in no refpeft from thofe 
that are done by private men, except only in their number 
and importance. It may alfo be remarked, that focieties of 
thieves and robbers are ufually broken by no other means, 
than becaufe the perfons, of whom they are compofed, fail to 
render juftice to each other, and are falfe to their own mutual 
engagements. And this it was that happened now to the 
yEtolians. They had promifed to allot to Scerdilaidas a cer¬ 
tain part of all the plunder, if he would join his forces with 


them, to invade Achaia. 


But when this was done, and they 


had facked the city of'Cynsetha, and carried away great num¬ 
bers both of flaves and cattle, they excluded him even from 
the fmalleft fhare, in the divifion of the booty. As his mind 
therefore was already filled with a fenfe of this injuftice, no 
fooner had Philip ftightly mentioned the wrongs which he 
had received, than he entered readily into all that was pro- 
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dared war againfl the ./Etolians, without any hefitation or re- . 
ferve, And yet of all the States of Greece, this people might 
moll reafonably have been excufed, if they had fought pre¬ 
tences for delay; had been flow in making any declaration of 
their fentiments; and in a word, had altogether feared to 
draw upon themfelves the vengeance of their neighbours. For 
as they were clofely joined to the confines of the ./Etolian terri¬ 
tory, fo their country likewife was open and defencelefs, and 
an eafy prey to every enemy. And, which was flill of more 
confiderable moment, the'hatred alfo, which they had fliewn 
againfl the ./Etolians, had involved them, not long before this 
time, in very great calamities. But men, that are brave and 
generous, will force all confiderations to fall before their duty. 
And fo flrongly was this virtue rooted in the Acarnanians, 
that, though their State was extremely weak and feeble, they 
had fcarcely in any times been known to fwerve from the 
pra&ice of it. In every conjuncture therefore that is dangerous 
and difficult, an alliance with this people ought by no means 
to be flighted, but fhould rather be embraced with eagernefs: 
fince among all the Greeks, there are none who have fhewn 
a warmer love of liberty, or a more unalterable fleadinefs in 
all their conduct. 

The Epirots on the contrary, when they had received the 
deputies, confirmed indeed the Decree, but refufed to make 
any declaration of war againfl the ./Etolians, till Philip fhould 
have firfl declared it. At the fame time they affined the de- 
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of Thebes that was called Cadmea, the Lacedaemonians 
punilhed indeed the author of that dishonourable aCtion, but 
fufFered theigarrifon ftill to keep pofleflion of the citadel; and 

pretended, that they had made full fatisfa&ion for the injuftice, 
by chaftiling him who had contrived the perfidy : whereas it 
wasj clear to all, that the Thebans could be neither fafe nor 
free, unlefs the garrifon alfo was withdrawn. The fame 
people likewife, after the general peace had been concluded 
by Antalcidas, declared by the voice of .the publick crier,. that 
they reftored to liberty all the States of Greece, and left them 
to be governed by their own proper laws: when at the lame 
time they refufed to remove the magistrates, who prelided, 
under their appointment, in every city. And afterwards, 
when they had fubdued the Mantineans, their allies and 
friends, and forced them to diffolve their government, they 
pretended, that they had done them no kind of wrong; lince 
they had only taken them from one (ingle city, to fettle them 
in many. But furely it is no lefs a proof of folly, than of 
wickednefs, for any people to conceive, that, becaufe them- 
felves have wilfully fhut their eyes, all mankind belides muft be 
therefore blind. . And indeed this conduct proved the fource 
of fuch great calamities, both to the Lacedaemonians and 
iEtolians, that thofe who are wife will on no account be ever 
led to imitate it, either in their private affairs, or in the pub- 
lick government of States. 

The King, when he had regulated all things with the 
Achaeans, retired back again to Macedon with his army, and 
began to make the neceffary preparations for the war. The 
Decree, that had now been made, had raifed him high in the 
efteem, not only of the Allies, but of all the people of Greece, 
who were filled with the nobleft expectations, from the proofs 
which he had already fhewn of gentlenefs and moderation, 
and of fuch true greatnefs as was worthy of a King. 

Thefe things were all tranfaCted at the time in which An- 
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nibal, having fubdued the other parts of Spain that were be¬ 
yond the Iberus, was preparing to befiege Saguntum. Now, 
if the motions and firft progreft of this General had in any 
manner been conne&ed with the affairs of Greece, we fhould 
have joined and interwoven the hiftory of the latter, in it’s 
due place and order, with the relation which we gave of the 
former in the preceding Book. But becaufe the wars that 
now broke out in Italy, in Greece, and Alia, had each a be¬ 
ginning diftimft and peculiar to themfelves, though they all 
were terminated in one common end, it feemed moft proper, 
that we fhould give alfo a diflinft and feparate account of 
each, till we arrived at the time in which they were blended 
firft together, and began to move in one dire&ion towards the 
fame fingle point. By this method, we fhall be able to ex¬ 
plain with greater clearnefs, not only the commencements of 
thefe wars, but all the circumftances alfo that belonged to 
their firft connexion; the time and manner of which, to¬ 
gether with the caufes of it, have already been in part remark¬ 
ed ; and fhall afterwards unite them all in one common 
Hiftory. This conne&ion firft was made, in the third year 
of the hundred-fortieth Olympiad, foon after the conclufion 
of the Social War. From the end of this war therefore, we 
fhall include, as we have faid, in one general Hiftory, all the 
events that followed; intermixing them together in their 
proper place and order. But before that period, we fhall 
treat of every one diftinitly: taking care however ftill to re¬ 
mind the reader, which among thofe tranfa&ions,' that are 
deferibed in* the preceding Book, were coincident with the 
events which we are now going to relate. For thus the whole 
narration will be rendered eafy and intelligible : and the im¬ 
portance alfo of the fubjefts will appear with more advantage, 
and will ftrike the mind with a greater force. 

The King, during the time of winter, which he paffed in 
Macedon, levied troops with the greateft diligence; and 
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made alfo the preparations 


were neceflary, to fee u re his 


kingdom againft the attempts of .thofe barbarians, who lived 


upon the borders of 


He afterwards went to hold a private 


conference with Scerdilaidas 


And 




trufted himfelf 


boldly in his hands, and prefled him to join in the alliance, 
and become a confederate in the war, he prevailed without 
much difficulty: partly by engaging to aflift him in reducing 
certain places in Illyria; and partly alfo by enumerating all 
thofe fubje<fts of complaint, which it was no hard talk to find 
againft the iEtolians. For the wrongs and injuries, that are 
Committed by publick States, differ in no refpedt from thofe 

men, except only in their number 


that 


are 


done 



private 


and importance. It may alfo be remarked, that locieties of 
thieves and robbers are ufually broken by no other means. 


than becaufe the perfons, of whom they are coinpofed, fail 
render juftice to each other, and are falfe to their own mutual 

this it was that happened now to the 


engagements 


And 


/Etolians. They had promifed 


Scerdilaidas 


part of all the plunder, if he would join his forces with 


them, 


invade Achaia. But when this was done, and they 


had lacked the city oFCynsetha, and carried away great num 


hers both of flaves and 


they excluded him even fr 


the fmalleft (hare, in the divifion of the booty. As his mind 
therefore was already filled with a fenfe of this injufti 


no 


fooner had Philip ftightly mentioned the wrongs which he 
had received, than he entered readily into all that was pro- 
pofed, and confented to join in the confederacy, upon thefe 
conditions: that twenty Talents fhould be paid to him every 
year; and that on his part, he fhoujd arm thirty frigates, and 
carry on the war by fea againft the iEtolians. 

While the King was thus employed, the Deputi 


allies, 


came 


firft 
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:s, that 
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dared war againft the iEtolians, without any hefitatfon or re- . 
ferve, And yet of all the States of Greece, this people might 
moft reafonably have been excufed, if they had fought pre¬ 
tences for delay; had been flow in making any declaration of 
their fentiments; and in a word, had altogether feared to 
draw upon themfelves the vengeance of their neighbours. For 
as they were clofely joined to the confines of the -dStolian terri¬ 
tory, fo their country likewife was open and defencelefs, and 
an eafy prey to every enemy. And, which was ftill of more 
confiderable moment, the'hatred alfo, which they had fhewn 
againft the iEtolians, had involved them, not long before this 
time, in very great calamities. But men, that are brave and 
generous, will force all confiderations to fall before their duty. 
And fo ftrongly was this virtue rooted in the Acarnanians, 
that, though their State was extremely weak and feeble, they 
had fcarcely in any times been known to fwerve from the 
practice of it. In every conjuncture therefore that is dangerous 
and difficult, an alliance with this people ought by no means 
to be flighted, but fhould rather be embraced with eagernefs: 
fince among all the Greeks, there are none who have fhewn 
a warmer love of liberty, or a more unalterable fteadinefs in 
all their conduCt. 

The Epirots on the contrary, when they had received the 
deputies, confirmed indeed the Decree, but refufed to make 
any declaration of war againft the iEtolians, till Philip fhould 
have firft declared it. At the fame time they afliired the de¬ 
puties that were then prefent from ./Etolia, that they would 
ftill remain in peace. And thus they aCled both a double and 
difhonourable part. An embafly was fent alfo to king 
Ptolemy; to requeft him not to affift the iEtolians with any 
kind of fupplies or money for the war, in oppofition to Philip 
and the allies. 

But the Meflenians, for whofe fake chiefly the Confederacy 
was formed, refufed to bear any part in the war, unlefs the 
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city pf Phigaka, which i flood upon the borders of their pro¬ 
vince, Should firft be feparated from the j^Etolian government. 
This refolqtion, to which the Ephori of the Meflenians, Oenis 
and Nicippps, with fome others of the oligarchical leaders, had 
forced the people to confent, was in my judgement the moft 
fenfelefs and abfurd, that could be taken in the prefent cir- 
cumftances. It is true indeed, that the calamities of war are 


fuch as may well be dreaded : but not in fo great degree, as 


that, rather than engage in it, we Ihould fubmit with tame 
nefs to bear every injury. For to what purpofe do we fo 
highly prize an equality in government, the liberty of fpeak- 


ing all our fentiments, and the glorious name of freedom, if 
nothing is to be preferred to peace ? Mult we then approve of 
the conduct of the Thebans, who, in the time of the wars 
againft the Medes, which threatened the deftrudion of all 
the States of Greece, feparated themfelves from the common 
danger, and were led by their fears to embrace thofe meafures, 
which proved afterwards fo fatal to them ? Or can we applaud 
the lentiments of their Poet Pindar; who, in flattery to the 
judgement of his country, advifes all the citizens, to place 
their only hopes of fafety in repofe; and to feek, as he ex- 
prefles it, 

The radiant fplendars of majeftick Peace ? 

For thefe fentiments, which at flrft appeared fo plauflble and 
fpecious, were found in the event to be not lefs pernicious than 
dilhonourahle., In a word, as no acquilition is more to be 


efte.emed than peace, when it kaves us in pofleflion of our 
honour and lawful rights; fo on the other hand, whenever it 
is joined with lofs of freedom, or with infamy, nothing can 
be more deteftable or fatal. 

4 I 

Now the Meflenians, whole counfels all were governed by 
a fa&ion of a few, had always been milled, by motives which 
refpc&ed only the private interefts of the Oligarchy, and had 
courted peace with much too great an earneftnefs. For though, 
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in. confequence of this attention to their eafe, they had efcaped 
the dorms that feemed to threaten them in many difficult 
conjunctures; yet ort the other hand, while they perfided 
dill unalterably in this conduct, the danger, which they ought 
chiefly to. have dreaded, gained infenfibly fo great ftrength 
againd them, that their country was at laft forced to druggie- 
with the word calamities: which might indeed have all been* 
obviated, if they had been careful only to purfue the meafures 
that were neceffary, with regard to the people that were 
fituated neared to them, and who were the mod powerful 
likewife of all the States of Peloponnefus, or rather of all- 
Greece ; I mean,, the Lacedaemonians and Arcadians: the 
former of whom had. fhewn an implacable enmity againd 
them, even from their fird fettlement in the country, with¬ 
out being able to provoke them to any generous efforts of re- 
fentment; while the latter guarded all their intcreds with care, 
and treated them with favour and affedlion, which they neg¬ 
lected to cheriffi or maintain. From hence it-happened, that 
while thefe two States were engaged in war, either againd 
each other, or with any more didant enemies, the Meffehians, 
favoured by the times, paffed their lives in full fccurity and 
repofe. But when the Lacedaemonians were at lad wholly 
dillncumbered from all other wars, and had leifure to employ 
their drength againd them; being then unable of thcmfelves 
to redd an enemy whofe force was far fuperior to their oWn, 
and having neglected alfo to gain in time fuch firm and hoiicR- 
•friends, as might have dood together with them under every 
danger, they were forced either to fubmit to the very vileft* 
fervitude, or to abandon their habitations and their country,, 
together with their wives and children. And to this miferable- 
alternative have they often been reduced ; even within the 
times, that are not far didant from the prefcnt. For my own 


it is my earned, wiffi, that the agreement which now 


part, 

fubfifU; among the. States of Peloponnefus may dill continue to. 

acquire 
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Acquire new ftrcngth $ and that they may never want the Ad* 
vice^ which I am going to offer. But if the bonds of this con¬ 
federacy fhould ever be again diffolved, I am fully a flu red, that 
there is no other way, by which the Meflenians and Arcadi¬ 
ans can hope long to remain in the pofieflion of their country, 1 
than by embracing the fentiments of Epamiriondas, And main¬ 
taining ftill, in every conjuncture, the clofeft union both of 
interefts and counfels, without diflimulation or refervc. It 
may add perhaps fome weight to my opinion, if we cdnflder 
what was in this refpeCt the conduct of thefe two States in 
ancient times. Now* among many other things that might be 
mentioned, it is reported by Callifthenes, that the Meffenians, 
in the time of Ariftomenes, erected a Column nearthe altar of 

Lycaean Jupiter, and infcribed upon it the following verfes s 

* * 

At laft ftern Juftice feals the Tyrant’s doom. 

Led by the Gods, Meffenia’s injur’d land 

Soon found the Traitor through his darkdifguife: 

Vain was his hope, t’ elude heav’n’s vengeful hand, 

Or veil his perj’ry from Jove’s piercing eyes. 

All hail, the fov’reign King! the Lord of fate 1 

Ever propitious prove, and blefs Arcadia’s State* 

From this Infcription, in which they thus implore the Gods 
to prote< 9 : Arcadia, we may judge, that the Meflenians were 
willing to acknowledge, that they regarded this Province as 
their fecond country, after they had loft their own. And in¬ 
deed they had good reafon fo to regard it. For when they 
were driven from their country, in the time of thofe Wars in 
which they were engaged under the conduct of Ariftomenes, 
the Arcadians not only yielded to them the protection of their 
State, and admitted them to the rights of citizens, but gave 

their daughters alfo, by a publick decree, to the young Mef¬ 
fenians 
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fenians that were of age to marry* And having made in¬ 
quiry iikewife into the guilt of their own king Ariftoerates, 
who had bafely deferted the Mefienians in the combat that 
was called the Battle of the Trenches, they deftroyed the 
traitor, and extirpated alfo all his race. But without looking 
back to an age fo far removed, that which happened about the 
time in which Megalopolis and Meffene began to be inhabited, 
may ferve fully to confirm the point which I am labouring to 
eftablifh. After the battle of Mantinea, in which the death 
pf Epaminondas left the victory doubtful, the Lacedaemonians 
employed all their efforts, to exclude the people of Meffenia 
from the general treaty: having flattered themfelves with 
fecret hopes, that they fhould foon become the matters of 
that province. But the Megalopolitans, with all the States 
that were confederates with the Arcadians, fupported the 
Mefienians with fo much tteadinefs and zeal, that they were 
received by the allies, and included in the peace; while the 
Lacedaemonians alone, of all the Greeks, were themfelves ex¬ 
cluded from it. This then may be fufficient to fhew the truth 
of all that I have now advanced. And from hence the Mef- 
fenians and Arcadians may be taught, to remember always the 
misfortunes, that have been brought upon their country by the 
Lacedaemonians, in former times; and to remain fo firmly 
joined together in the bonds of mutual confidence and friend- 
fhip, that they never may be moved, either by the dread of 
any. enemy, or by any unreafonable love of peace, to defert 
each other in the time of danger. But we fhall now return 
from this digreffion. 

The Lacedemonians a<tted, upon this ocaafion, in a man** 
ner not unfuitable to their ufual conduct: for they difmified 
the deputies, that were lent to them from- the allies, without 
any anfwcr. Such was the conference of their late wicked and 
abfurd proceedings; which had involved them in fo great 
doubt and difficulty, that they knew not to what mcafures 
• • they 
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they ought now to have recourfe. So true it is, that rafli and 
defperate, proje&s mod frequently reduce men in the end to 
an utter incapacity, either to think, or aft. 

But not long afterwards, when new Ephori were elected 
in the city, the faction that had been the caufe of the late dis¬ 
orders, and of the daughter that was then committed, fent to 
the iEtoliaiis, and defired that fome perfon might be deputed 
to them in the name of the Republick. The iEtolians con- 
fented readily to this requeft. And when their Deputy, who 
was named Machatas, arrived foon afterwards at Lacedaemon, 
the men, by whofe advice he had been fent, prefled the Ephori, 
that he might be allowed to fpeak in an afferiibly of the people. 
They demanded likewife, that fome Kings flhould be elected 
without delay, as the laws required; and the empire of 
the. Heraclidaj no longer lie diflolved. The Ephori, who 
were in every point difpleafed with the proceeding, but 
were too weak to refill the violence of thofe that drove it on; 
and who apprehended alfo, that, in cafe they Ihould refufe to 
comply with thefe demands, the young men might be en¬ 
gaged in lome attempt againft them; confented to allow an 
affembly of the people to Machatas: but with regard to the 
propofal for reftoring kingly government, they faid, that they 
would deliberate together concerning it, at fome future time. 

When the people were affembled, Machatas prefled them, 
in a long difcourfe, to join their arms with the ^Etolians. He 
boldly charged the Macedonians with many accufations that 
were vain and groundlefs: and on jthe other hand, bellowed 
fuch praifes on his own Republick, as were not lefs abfurd 
than falfe. As foon as he had ended, the debates that follow¬ 


ed were long and vehement. 


For fome, fupporting all that 


had been urged in favour of the -®tolians, advifed the aflfem- 
bly to accept the alliance that was offered; while others la¬ 
boured, not lefs warmly, to diffuade it. After fome time 
however, when the oldell men rofe up to fpeak, and remind¬ 
ed 


J 




ed the people, on the one hand, of the many favours that had 
been heaped upon them by Antigonus and the Macedonians, 
and on the other hand, recounted all the injuries, which they 
had received from Timasus and Charixenus; when the iEtolians 
with a numerous army wafted all their country, led their 
people into flavery, and even attempted to take Sparta by fur- 
prize and force, having brought back the Exiles, to affift in 
the defign ; the whole aflembly was at once prevailed on to 
embrace the fentiments that were moft contrary to the iEto- 
lians, and to remain firm in their alliance with the Macedo¬ 
nians and with Philip. Machatas therefore returned back 
again to his country, without having obtained the end of his 
commiflion. 

But thofe, who had been the authors of the former tumult, 
refolved that things fhould not long remain in their prefent 
ftate. Having gained therefore fome of the young men of 
the city to their party, they formed a fecond attempt, 
which was indeed moft horrible and impious. There was a 
certain Sacrifice, of old inftitution in the country, in honour 
of Minerva; at which the cuftom was, that all the Youth 
of the city fhould appear in arms, and walk in proceflion to 
the temple; while the Ephori ftood waiting round the Shrine, 
ready to perform the facred offices. At the time then of this 
folemn feftival, fome of the young men that were armed to 
attend the ceremony, fell fuddenly upon the magiftrates, as 
they were bulled in the facrifice, and flew them. Yet fuch 
was the fan&ity of this Temple, that it had afforded always 
an inviolable refuge, even to men that were condemned to 
die. But fo little was it now refpedted by thefe daring and 
inhuman wretch^*, that they made no fcruple to pollute the 
venerable place, with the blood of all the Ephori; and to kill 
them, even at the very altar, and round the facred table of 
the Goddefs. Afterwards, that they might fully accomplifh 
all their purpofe, they killed alfo Gyridas, with others of the 
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oldeft men. And having forced the reft, that were averfe to 

j:heir defigns, to retire from the city, they chofe new Ephori 
from their own faction, and immediately concluded an 
alliance with the ^tolians. The caufe of all this violence, 
was partly their hatred of the Achaeans; partly their ingrati¬ 
tude towards the Macedonians; and in part likewife, their 
lenfelefs difregard of all mankind. To which we may alfo 
add, what indeed was of the greateft weight, the affeCtion 
which, they ftill retained for Cleomenes; and the conftant ex¬ 
pectation which they cherifhed, that this Prince would return 
to them again in fafety. Thus it is, that men who are 
acquainted with the arts of life, and whofe manners are gentle 
and engaging, not only win the efteem and affeClion of man¬ 
kind when they are prefeat with them; hut even in the time 
of. long and diftant abfeace, leave behind them fuch ftrong 
fparks of inclination and defire, as. are not eafily extinguifh- 
ed. For, not to mention other circumftances, during three 
whole years which now had paffed, ft nee Cleomenes was 
forced to d^fert his kingdom, the Lacedaemonians, though in 
other points their State was ftill adminiftered according to the 
ancient laws, had fhewn not even the lead defire to appoint 
Other kings. But no fooner had the news of his death arrived 
at Sparta, than both the people and the Ephori refolved that 
fome fhould be eleCted without delay. The Ephori therefore, 
who belonged, as we have faid, to the faction that had caufed 
the late disorders, and concluded an alliance with the iEto- 
lians, made choice of one who had a clear and uncontefted 
right to bear the office. This was Agefipolis, who had not 
yet arrived indeed at perfeCt age, but was the fon of Agefi¬ 
polis, whofe father Gleombrotus, when Leonidas was driven 
from Sparta, had fucceeded to the kingdom, as being the 
next in blood to that, prince. At the fame time they named, 
as Tutor to the King, Cleomenes, who was the fon alfo of 

Cleombrotus, and brother of Agefipolis* But with regard to 

the 
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the other royal Houfe, though there were now two forts re¬ 
maining from a daughter of Hippomedon, by Archidainus 
the fon of Eudamidas; and though Hippomedon himfelf 
was ftill alive, who was the fon of Agefilaus, and grand fon 
of Eudamidas; and though there were many others alfo, that 
were allied in a more remote degree to the branches of this 
family ; yet all their claims were difregarded : and Lycurgus 
was advanced to be the other King; among whofe anceftors, 
there was none that ever had poflefled the regal dignity. But 
by giving only a fingle Talent to each of the Ephori, he be¬ 
came at once a defcendant from the race of Hercules, and a 
King of Sparta. So eafy oftentimes is the purchafe even of 
the greateft honours. But from hence it happened, that not 
their children or remote pofterity, but themfelves who had 
made the choice, were the firft that felt the punifhment, that 
was due to their imprudence. 

Machatas, being informed of all that had been done in 
Sparta, returned back again to that city, and prefled the 
Ephori and the Kings, to begin the war without delay againft 
the Achaeans. He reprefented to them, that this was the 
only meafure, by which they could hope effe&ually to break 
all contention, and defeat the attempts of thofe, who, both 
in Lacedaemon and in iEtolia likewife, were ftill labouring to 
obftnuft the alliance. . And having thus, without great dif¬ 
ficulty, accomplifhed his defign, and engaged thefe foolifh 
magiftrates to approve of all that was propofed, he went back 
again to his own country. Lycurgus then drew together a 
body of troops; and having added to them alfo fome of the 
forces, of the city, he fell fuddenly upon the Argian territory, 
before the people, who were perfuaded that the peace ftill 
fubfifted, had taken any meafures for their fecurity or defence. 
He made himfelf mafter therefore in the very firft aflault of 
Polichna, Prafia?, Leucre, and Cyphanta. He endeavoured 
alfo to take by ftorm Glympes and Zarax; but was icpulfed 
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in the attempt. After thefe exploits, the Lacedaemonians 



their arms againft the Achaeans. And thus the ^tolians, 
finding that all things had confpired with their defigns, en¬ 
tered upon the war with alacrity and confidence; while the 
Achaeans on the contrary were dejedted and diftreffed. For 
Philip, upon whom their chief ftrength and hopes were 
founded, had not yet completed all his preparations: the 
Epirots ftill formed pretences for delay: the Meflentans re¬ 
mained inactive: and laftly the iEtolians, being thus favoured 
by the fenfelefs condudt of the Lacedaemonians and Eleans, had 
already as it were inclofed them upon every fide with war. 

The Praetorfhip of Aratus was juft now ready to expire, 
and his Son Aratus was appointed to fucceed him. The i£to- 
lian Praetor Scopas had performed about half the courfe of his 
adminiftration. For the iEtolians were accuftomed to ele6fc 


their magiftrates, immediately after the time of the autumnal 
Equinox : and the Achaeans, at the Riling of the Pleiades. 
As foon then as the younger Aratus had entered upon the 
duties of his office, the Spring being now advanced, all things 
every where began at once to haften into a61 ion. For it was 
now, that Annibal was preparing to beliege Saguntum; and 
that the Romans fent an army into Illyria, to chaftife Deme¬ 
trius : that Antiochus, having gained pofleffion, by the 
treachery of Theodotus, of Tyre and Ptolemais, refolved to 
ufurp the fovereignty of Ccelefyria; and that Ptolemy, on the 
other hand, drew together all his forces to oppofe him. At 
the fame time Lycurgus, following in his condu6t the exam¬ 
ple of Cleomenes, laid fiege to Athenaeum in the Megalopo- 
litan territory: the Achaeans colle6ted a numerous body of 
mercenary troops, both Infantry and Cavalry, to fecure their 
country from the war that was ready to furround them: and 

Philip 
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Philip alfo began his march from Macedon, at the head of 
tea thouland Macedonians heavy-armed, five thoufand Pel- 
taftae, and eight hundred Horfe. And lafily, while all thefe 
great and important armaments were thus ready to be carried 
into action, the Rhodians likewife began their war upon 
the people of Byzantium, from the caufes which I am now 
going to relate, 

C H A P. V. 

B YZANTIUM, of all the cities in the world, is the 

moll happy in it’s fituation, with refpedfc to the fea: 
being not only fecure on that fide from all enemies, but pof- 
fefled alfo of the means of obtaining every kind of neceflaries 
in the greatefi: plenty. But with refpedt to the land, there is 
fcarcely any place that has fo little claim to thefe advantages. 
With regard to the fea, the Byzantines, ftanding clofe upon 
the entrance of the Pontus, command fo abfolutely all that 
paflage, that it is not pofiible for any merchant to fail 
through it, or return, without their permifiion: and from 
hence they are the mailers of all thofe commodities, which 
are drawn in various kinds from the countries that lie round 
this fea, to fatisfy the wants, or the conveniencies, of other 
men. For among the things that are necefiary for ufe, they 
fupply the Greeks with leather, and with great numbers of 
very ferviceable Haves. And with regard to thofe that are 
efteemed conveniencies, they fend honey, and wax, with all 
kinds of feafoned and falted meats: taking from us in ex¬ 
change our own fuperfluous commodities; oil, and every 
fort of wine. They fometimes alfo furnifh us with corn; 
and fbmctimes receive it from us; as the wants of either may 
require. Now it is certain that the Greeks mull either be ex¬ 
cluded wholly from this commerce, or be deprived at lead of 
all it’s chief advantages, if ever the Byzantines lliould engage 

in 
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in any ill defigns againft them, and be joined in friendfhip 
with the barbarous people of Galatia, or rather with thofe of 
Thrace ; or even indeed, if they fhould ever be difpofed to 
leave the country. For as well by reafon of the extreme nar- 
rownefs of the pail age, as. from the numbers alio of thofe bar¬ 
barians that are fettled round it, we never fhould be able to 
gain an entrance through it into the Pontus. Though the 
Byzantines therefore are themfelves poflefled of the firft and 
beft advantages of this happy fituation, which enables them to 
make both an eafy and a profitable exchange of their fuper- 
fluous commodities, and to procure in return, without any 
pain or danger, whatever their own lands fail to furnifh; yet 
fince, through their means chiefly, other countries alfo are 
enabled, as we have faid, to obtain many things that are of 
the greateft ufe; it fee ms reafonable, that they fhould be re¬ 
garded always by the Greeks, as common benefactors; and 
receive not only favour and acknowledgements, but afliftance 
likewife to repel all attempts, that may be made againft them 
by their barbarous neighbours. 

But as this city is placed a little beyond the limits of thofe 
countries, which are moft ufually frequented by us; and be- 
caufe the nature and peculiar excellence of it’s fituation have 
hitherto, upon that account, remained almoft unknown; it 
may perhaps be ufeful to explain at large the caufes, to which 
it is indebted for thofe great advantages which it enjoys. For 
fince all men are not able to obtain the opportunity, which 
is firft to be defired, of viewing with their eyes the things 
that are lingular, and worthy of their obfervation, in any 
diftant country; I could wifli however, that at leaft they 
might be taught to gain fome right conception of them, and 
even to form fuch an image of them in their minds, as fhould 

bear a near refemblance to the truth. 

% 

That then which is called the Pontus, contains in it’s cir¬ 
cumference almoft twenty-two thoufand ftadia. It has two 

mouths, 
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mouths, diametrically oppofite to each other: one, which 
opens into the Propontis; and the other on the fide of the 
Palus Maoris, whofe circumference includes about eight thou- 
fand ftadia. Thefe beds receive the waters of many large 
rivers, which flow into them from Alia ; and of others like- 
wile, more in number, and more conliderable in their fize, 
that come from Europe. The Mseotis, being filled by thefe, 
difcharges them again, through the mouth laft mentioned, 
into the Pontus: and from thence they frill pafs forwards, 
through the other mouth, into the Propontis. The mouth 
on the fide of the Maeotis, is called the Cimmerian Bofporus. 
It contains about fixty ftadia in length, and about thirty ink’s 
breadth ; and is in every part of a very inconfiderable depth. 
The mouth of the Pontus, on the oppofite fide, is called the 
Thracian Bofporus ; and includes in length a hundred and 
twenty ftadia: but the breadth of it is unequal. This 
mouth, beginning, on the fide of the Propontis, at that fpace 
which lies between Chalcedon and Byzantium,, whofe breadth 
is about fourteen ftadia, from thence extends towards the 
Pontus, and is ended at a place called Hieron ; in which 
Jafon, at his return from Colchis, is faid firft to have offered 
facrifice to the twelve Gods. This place, though it be fitu- 
atediin Afia, is not far removed from Europe; being diftant, 
about twelve ftadia only, from the temple of Sarapis, which 
ftands oppofite to it, upon the coaft of Thrace. 

There are two caufes, to which it muft be afcribed, that 

the Maeotis and the Pontus difcharge their waters in continual 

flow, from their refpedive beds. The firft, which is obvious, 

and clear to all,- is, that when many rivers fall into a bed, 

whole limits are fixed and circumfcribed, if no opening fhould 

be found, through which they may be again difcharged, the 

waters, as they are more and more increafed, muft frill rife to 

a greater height, till at laft they overflow their bounds, and 

run to fill a larger fpace, than that into which they were at 

firft 
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firft deceived : but on the other hand, if there be any free and 
open paflage, through which they may be allowed to flow, 
then all that is fuperfluous and redundant will of neceflity be 
difcharged that way. The other caufe is the great quantity 
of earth and various matter, which the rivers bring down with 
them after heavy rains. For from hence large banks are form¬ 
ed, which prefs and elevate the waters, and force them in 
like manner to direct their courfe forwards, through the 
motiths that are open to receive them. And as thefe banks 
are formed continually, and the rivers alfo continue ftill to 
enter, in regular and conftant flow, the efflux of the waters 
mu ft be conftant likewife, without any ftop or intermiflion. 

Thefe then are the true caufes, from whence the waters of 
the Pontus are continually flowing from their beds: caufes, 
not derived from the report of merchants ; but founded upon 
fad ! and nature; which afford indeed,' in all inquiries, the 
fureft and the moft convincing evidence. But fince we have 
advanced fo far in this digreflion, inftead of being fatisfied 
with that hafty negligence, with which thofe, who hitherto 
have treated of thefe fubjeds, niuft almoft all be charged, let 
us endeavour rather, not only to defcribe with accuracy the 
effects that are produced,> but to add fuch a demonftration 
alfo of the caufes from whence they feverally arife, as may 
leave nothing doubtful or obfcure. For in the prefent times, 
in which all parts of the earth are become acceflible either by 
land or fea, we ought by no means to have recourfe, in things 
that are unknown, to the fabulous reports of poets and my- 
thologifts, and thus vainly labour to eftablifh dark and dis¬ 
putable points, by a kind of teftimony, which, as Heraclitus 
has remarked, deferves no credit; but fhould be careful ra¬ 
ther to reft the whole authority of that which we relate, upon 
fuch fads alone, as are drawn from the adual view, and real 
knowledge, of the places, which we at any time m.iy take 
occafion to defcribe. 

I fay 
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I fay then, that both the Palus Masotis and the Pontus have, 
for a long time paft, received continually great quantities of 
earth and matter, which are ftill heaped together ; and by 
which, in the courfe of time, their beds muft be intirely 
filled: unlefs fome change fhould happen in the places, or 
the rivers ceafe to bring down thefe impediments. For fince 
time is infinite ; but the limits of thefe beds circumfcribed 
and fixed; it is manifeft, that any fuch acceflion, how fmall 
foever, if it be conftant only and never difcontinued, muft in 
the end be fufficient for this purpofe. Nor is it poflible in¬ 
deed, that it fhould ever happen otherwife in nature, but that 
when any thing, which itfelf is finite, continues ftill, in 
the courfe of infinite fucceflion, to receive any new fupply, 
or to fufifer any conftant diminution, it muft in the end ar¬ 
rive at it’s fuileft poflible increafe, or on the other hand, be 
wafted and deftroyed; even though the addition, or the lofs, 
fhould be made by the leaft conceivable degrees. But fince it 
is not any fmall and inconfiderable portion, but, on the con¬ 
trary, a very great quantity of matter, that is poured conti¬ 
nually into thefe two beds, the confequence, of which we are 
fpeaking, muft be confidered, not as a remote event, but 
rather as one that is likely very foon to happen. I might al- 
moft fay, that it has already happened. For the Mieotis is indeed 
fo nearly filled, that in moll parts of it the water fcarcely 
exceeds the depth of fifteen or of twenty feet: fo that large vef- 
fels cannot pafs fecurely through it without a pilot. We may 
alfo add; that the Masotis, as all writers have declared, was 
anciently a Sea, and flowed intermingled with the Pontus: 
whereas at this time, it is known to be a fweet and ftagnant 
Lake ; the waters of the Pontus being ftill forced backwards, 
and excluded from it, by the banks of fluid j while the rivers 
continue ftill to enter, and poflefs all the fpace. 

The fame event muft happen likewife in the Pontus. And 
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indeed this alfo has in part already happened: though, by 
reafbn of the largenefs of the bed, there are few that have yet 
perceived it. But a flight degree of attention will even how 
clearly fhew the truth of this opinion. For the Ifter, which 
flows from Europe, and difcharges itfelf into the Pontus by 
many mouths, has already, with the fand and other matter 
which it brings down with it, formed a Bank which is called 
by the feamen Stethe, of almoft a thoufand ftadia in it’s 
length, and at the diftance of one day’s courfe from land; 
againft which the veflels that pafs through the Pontus, as 
they are failing in mid fea, often ftrike unwarily in the night. 
The caufe, to which it muft be afcribed, that this Bank, in- 
ftead of being fettled near the fhore, is puflied forward to fo 
great a diftance from it, is plainly this which follows. As 
long as the rivers retain fo much of their impetuofity and 
force, as is fuflicient to furmount the refiftance of the fea, 
and to make it yield it’s place, fo long likewife, the fand, and 
every thing befides that is brought down with them, muft 
ftill be driven forwards, and not fuffered either to flop or to 
fubfide. But when the violence and rapidity of the current 
are once checked and broken by the depth and quantity of 
the oppofing waters, then the heavy earth, which before was 
wafted in the ftream, is by it’s own nature funk towards the 
bottom, and fettled there. And from hence it happens, that 
thofe banks of fand, which are formed by large and rapid 

rivers, are thrown together either at a diftance from the fhore 
or in fome deep water near it: while thofe, on the contrary, 
that are brought down by fmall and gentle ftreams, lie dole 
to the very entrance of the mouths,, from whence they arc 
difeharged. This remark may be confirmed, by that which 
is known to happen after the fall of ftrong and violent rains. 
For at thofe times, even the fmalleft rivers, having been once 
enabled to furmount the refiftance of the waters at their 
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entrance, force their way far into the fea, and fhill drive the 
fands before them, to a greater or more moderate diftance, 
in proportion to their refpe&ive ftrength and force. 

With regard to that which we have affirmed, of the fize 
and vaft extent of that Bank which was juft now mentioned, 
as well as of the great quantities in general both of ftones, 
of wood, and of earth, which are conveyed continually into 
the Pontus by thefe rivers, there is no man furely fo weak in 
judgement, as to entertain any kind of doubt concerning the 
poffibility of the faefts. For we fee that torrents, even not 
the moft confiderable in ftrength or violence, open deep 
trenches for their paflage, and force their way even through 
the midft of mountains, carrying with them every kind of 
matter, earth, and ftones; and fo covering and filling up the 
countries over which they pafs, that they are fcarcely known 
to .be the fame, having aftumed a face far different from 
their own. It cannot therefore be thought incredible or 
ftrange,. that rivers of the Jargeft fize, and which alfo flow 
continually, fliould produce the effe&s which we have above 
deferibed ; and roll together fuch vaft quantities of matter, as 
muft in the end intirely fill the Pontus. For I fpeak not of it, 
as an event that is barely probable, but as of one that cannot 
fail to happen: of which this circumftance may alfo ferve as 
a kind of antecedent proof. As much as the waters of the 
Majotis are now fweeter than the Pontus, fo much fweeter 
alfo is the latter than the waters of our Sea. Now from 
hence we may conclude, that when the time, in which the 
Maeotis was completely filled, and that which may be re- 
quifitefor filling up the Pontus, fliall ftand in the fame pro¬ 
portion to each other as the different greatnefs of their re- 
fpe<ftive beds, the latter likewife will then become a frefh and 
ftanding Lake, as the former is now known to be. But this 
indeed will happen fo much fooner alfo in the Pontus, as the 
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rivers which it receives are more in number, than thofe that 
fall into the Maeotis, and of larger fize. 

This then may be fufficient to fatisfy the doubts of thole, 
who are unwilling to believe, that the Pontus is now conti¬ 
nually receiving a large increafe of matter within it’s bed; 
and that in the courfe of time it muft be intirely filled, and 
this great Sea become a Lake and ftagnant marfh. From 
thefe reflexions we may alfo learn to be fecure, againft all 
the moriftrous fiXions, and lying wonders, which ufually are 
reported to us by thofe that fail upon the lea; and no longer 
be compelled through ignorance to fwallow greedily like chil¬ 
dren every fenfelefs tale : but having now fome traces of the 
truth imprefled upon our minds, may, be able to form always 
fome certain judgement, by which we may diftinguilh faX 
from falfehood. We now return again to defcribe the fitua- 
tion of Byzantium, from whence we made this digreflion. 

The Strait, which joins the Pontus with the Propontis, 
contains in length a hundred and twenty ftadia, as we have 
already mentioned. The extreme limits of it are, on the one 
fide, towards the Pontus, a place called Hieron; and on the 
other, towards the Propontis, that Space;that lies between By¬ 
zantium and Ghalcedon, Between thefe two boundaries, 
there is a Promontory, called Hermaeum, which advances far 
into the fea. It Hands on the fide of Europe, in the moft 
narrow part of all the Strait: for the diftance of it, from the 
the coaft,of Afii does not exceed five ftadia.- It was in this 
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place; that Darius is repotted to have laid a bridge. acrofs the 
fea; in his expedition againft the Scythians. Now the water, 
coming from the Pontus, at firft flows on in the fame uni¬ 
form and unbroken courfe, becaufe the coaft on either fide is 
fmooth and equal. But as it approaches near Hermieura, 
being now inclofed, as we have faid, in the moft narrow^ part 
of all the Strait* and driven with violence againft this pro¬ 
montory, 
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montory, it is fuddenly ftruck back, and forced over to the 
oppoiite ihore of Afla. From thence it again returns to the 
fide of Europe, and breaks againft the Heftiasan Promontories. 
From thefe again, it is once more hurried back to Afia, 
to the place called Bos; where Io is fabled by the Poets 
to have full touched the land, when fhe pafled this Strait. 
And laflly, falling back again from Bos, it directs it’s courfe 
towards Byzantium : . and there breaking into eddies, a finall 
part of it winds itfelf into a Pool which is called, the Horn ; 
while the reft, and greater part, flows away towards Chalcedon, 
‘upon the oppofite Ihore, which however it in vain attempts 
to reach. For as the Strait is in this part of a greater breadth, 
and becaufe the ftrength alfo of the current has already been 
fo often broken, it is now no longer able to flow, and to re¬ 
turn, in fhort and fliarp angles as before ; but falling away ob¬ 
liquely from Chalcedon, takes it’s courfe forwards along the 
middle of the Strait. 

Now from hence it happens, that Byzantium, in point of 
fltuation, poflefles great advantages, of which Chalcedon is in- 
tirely deftitute: though, when we only take a view of thefe 
two cities, they appear to be in this refped alike and equal. 
But the truth is, that a veflel failing towards Chalcedon, can¬ 
not gain the port without the greateft difficulty; while on 
the other hand, the current itfelf will waft us, even whether 
we will or not, into the harbour of Byzantium. For thus 
when any vefTels attempt to pais from Chalcedon to Byzan¬ 
tium, as the current will not fufter them to crofs the Strait in 
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a dired and even line, they firft fleer obliquely towards Bos* 
and Chryfopolis; which laft city was in former times poflefl- 
cd by the Athenians, who, by the advice of Alcibiades, fir.ft 
exuded there a certain Import from all veflels that failed into 
the Pontus; and from thence, committing themfelves at once 
to the current of the water, they are conveyed without any 
pain or difticulty to Byzantium. Ncr is the navigation Jcis 
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many mouths, has aireauy, wkh - - 

which it brings down with it, formed a Bank which is called 

by the teamen Stethe, of almoft a thou Hind ft ad i a in it's 

length, and at the diftance of one day’s courfe from land ; 
againft which the veflels that pafs through the Pontus, as 
they are failing in mid fea, often ftrike unwarily in the night. 
The caufe, to which it muft be afcribed, that this Bank, in- 
ftead of being fettled near the fhore, is pufhed forward to fo 
great a diftance from it, is plainly this which follows. As 
long as the rivers retain fo much of their impetuolity and 
force, as is fufficient to furmount the refiftance of the fea, 
and to make it yield it’s place, fo long likewife, the fand, and 
every thing befides that is brought down with them, muft 
ftill be driven forwards, and not fuffered either to ftop or to 
fubiide. But when the violence and rapidity of the current 
are once checked and broken by the depth and quantity of 
the oppofing waters, then the heavy earth, which before was 
wafted in the ftream, is by it’s own nature funk towards the 
bottom, and fettled there. And from hence it happens, that 
thole banks of fand, which are formed by large and rapid 
rivers, are thrown together either at a diftance from the fhore 
or in fome deep water near it: while thofe, on the contrary, 
that are brought down by fmall and gentle ftreams, lie clofe 
to the very entrance of the mouths,, from whence they arc 
difcharged. This remark may be confirmed, by that which 
is known to happen after the fall of ftrong and violent rains. 
For at thofe times, even the fmalleft rivers, having been once 
enabled to furmount the refiftance of the waters at their 

entrance, 



ot wood, and of earth} which are conveyed continually into 

the Pontus by thefe rivers, there is no man fure ly lo weak in 
judgement, as to entertain any kind of doubt concerning the 

poffibility of the fads. For we fee that torrents, even not 
the moli confiderable in Arength or violence, open deep 
trenches for their palfage, and force their way even through 
the midft of mountains, carrying with them every kind of 
matter, earth, and Hones; and fo covering and filling up the 
countries over which they pafs, that they are fcarcely known 
to be the fame, having affumed a face far different from 
their own. It cannot therefore be thought incredible or 
ftrange, that rivers of the largeft fize, and which allb flow 
continually, fhould produce the effeds which we have above 
defcribed ; and roll together fuch vaffc quantities of matter, as 
muff in, the end intirely fill the Pontus. For I fpeak not of it, 
as an event that is barely probable, but as of one that cannot 
fail to happen: of which this circumftance may alfo ferve as 
a kind of antecedent proof. As much as the waters of the 
Masotis are now fweeter than the Pontus, fo much fweeter 
alfo is the latter than the waters of our Sea. Now from 
hence we may conclude, that when the time, in which the 
Maeotis was completely filled, and that which may be re- 
quifitefor filling up the Pontus, fliall ftand in the fame pro¬ 
portion to each other as the different greatnefs of their re- 
fpedive beds, the latter likewife will then become a frefli and 
{landing Lake, as the former is now known to be. But this 
indeed will happen fo much fooner alfo in the Pontus, as the 
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rivers which it receives are more in number, than thofe that 
fall into the Maeotis, and of larger fize. 

This then may be fufficient to fatisfy the doubts of thole, 
who are unwilling to believe, that the Pontus is now conti¬ 
nually receiving a large increale of matter within it’s bed ; 
and that in the courfe of time it muft be intirely filled, and 
this great Sea become a Lake and ftagnant marfh. From 
thefe reflections we may alfo learn to be fecure, againfl: all 
the mionftrous fictions, and lying wonders, which ufually are 
reported to us by thofe that fail upon the fea; and no longer 
be compelled through ignorance to fwallow greedily like chil¬ 
dren eveiy fenfelefs tale : but having now fome traces of the 
truth imprefled upon our minds, may be able to form always 
fome certain judgement, by which we may diftinguifti faCfc 
from falfehood. We now return again to deferibe the filia¬ 
tion of Byzantium, from whence we made this digreflion. 

The Strait, which joins the Pontus with the Propontis, 
contains in length a hundred and twenty ftadia, as we have 
already mentioned. The extreme limits of it are, on the one 
fide, towards the Pontus, a place called Hieron; and on the 
other, towards the Propontis, that Space that lies between By¬ 
zantium and Ghalcedon. Btetween thefe two boundaries, 
there is a Promontory, called Hermaeum, which advances far 
into the fea. It ftands on the fide of Europe, in the moft 
narrow part of all the Strait: for the diftance of it from the 
the coaft of Afia does not exceed five ftadia.. It was in this 
place, that Darius is reported to have laid a bridge. acrofs the 
fea, in his expedition againfl: the Scythians. Now the water, 
coming from the Pontus, at firft flows on in the fame uni¬ 
form and unbroken courfe, becaufe the coaft on either fide is 
fmooth and equal. But as it approaches near Hermaeura, 
being now inclofed, as we have faid, in the moft narrovv part 
of all the Strait, and driven with violence againfl: this pro¬ 
montory, 
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montory, it is fuddenly {truck back, and forced over to the 
oppofite fliore of Afia. From thence it again returns to the 
fide of Europe, and breaks againft the Heftiasan Promontories. 
From thefe again, it is once more hurried back to Afia, 
to the place called Bos; where Io is fabled by the Poets 
to have firft touched the land, when fhe paffed this Strait. 
And laftly, falling back again from Bos, it directs it’s courfe 
towards Byzantium : and there breaking into eddies, a fmall 
part of it winds itfelf into a Pool which is called, the Horn ; 
while the reft, and greater part, flows away towards Chalcedon, 
'upon the oppoftte fttore, which however it in vain attempts 
to reach. For as the Strait is in this part of a greater breadth, 
and becaufe the ftrength alfo of the current has already been 
fo often broken, it is now no longer able to flow, and to re¬ 
turn, in ftiort and fharp angles as before ; but falling away ob¬ 
liquely from Chalcedon, takes it’s courfe forwards along the 
middle of the Strait. 

Now from hence it happens, that Byzantium, in point of 
fituation, poflefles great advantages, of which Chalcedon is in- 
tirely deftitute : though, when we only take a view of thefe 
two cities, they appear to be in this refpedt alike and equal. 
But the truth is, that a veflel failing towards Chalcedon, can¬ 
not gain the port without the greateft difficulty; while on 
the other hand, the current itfelf will waft us, even whether 
we will or not, into the harbour of Byzantium. For thus 
when any veflels attempt to pafs from Chalcedon to Byzan¬ 
tium, as the current will not fuffer them to crofs the Strait in 
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a direct and even line, they firft fteer obliquely towards Bos> 
and Chryfopolis; which laft city was in former times pofleft- 
ed by the Athenians, who, by the advice of Aleibiades, firft 
exacted there a certain Impoft from all veflels that failed into' 
the Pontus ; and from thence, committing themfelves at once 
to the current of the water, they are conveyed without any 
pain or difficulty to Byzantium. Ncr is the navigation lei's 
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favourable and commodious, on the other fide alfo of this 
city. For whether we are failing from the Hellefpont towards 
Byzantium before a fouthern wind, by taking our route along 
the fhore of Europe, we perform the voyage with eafe: or 
whether, on the contrary, we are carried by a northern gale 
from Byzantium towards the Hellefpont, keeping ftill our 
courfe along the fame coaft of Europe, we enter without any 
danger the Strait of the Propontis, between Seftus and Aby- 
dus; and may alfo return again with fafety, in the fame man¬ 
ner as before. But the people of Chalcedon are fo far from 
being poflefled of thefe advantages, that, on the contrary, 
they can never fteer their courfe along their own proper coaft, 
becaufe the fhore is full of bays and promontories, and the 
land of Cyzicus efpecially runs far out into the fea. In fail¬ 
ing therefore from the Hellefpont towards Chalcedon, they 
are forced to keep clofe along the fhore of Europe, till they 
arrive very near Byzantium : and from thence they firft turn 
away, and direct their courfe acrofs the Strait, to gain their 
own harbour; which is indeed no eafy talk, by reafon of the 
currents which have before been mentioned. And thus again, 
when they defign to fail from Chalcedon to the Hellefpont, 
taking ftill their courfe along the fhore of Europe, they are 
at no time able to fteer dire&ly over from their own port to 
the coaft of Thrace : fince, befides the current that obftru&s 
their paflage, they are alfo forced to ftruggle againft thole 
winds, which alike are contrary to the courfe that they would 
wifh to take. For either they are driven by the South too 
far towards the Pontus; or, on the other hand, are turned 
from the direction of their route by the northern wind, which 
blows againft them from that fea. 1 Nor is it poftible to fail 
from Chalcedon to'Byzantium, or to return back again from the 
coaft of Thrace, without being met by the one or other of 
thefe winds. Such then, as we have now remarked, are the 
advantages, which the Byzantines derive from the fituation 
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of their city, with refpeft to the fea. We /hall next confider 
alfo the difad vantages, to which the fame fituation has ex- 
pofed them, on the fide towards the land. 

As their country then is every way furrounded and inclofedj 

iEgasan Sea, by the barbarous 


even from the Pontus 
tribes of Thrace, they 
difficult as well as conftant war 


from 


Nor 


involved in 
poffibl 


very 
by any 


force which they can raife, that they fhould ever free themfelvc 


ly from thefe enemies. For when they 
one, three other States 


conquered 
powerful than the firft, ftand 
ready to invade their country. And even though they fhould 
fubmit to enter into treaties, and pay heavy tributes, they ftjll 
are left in the fame condition as before. For the conceffions. 


that are made to any fingle power 


fail to raife againft 


them many enemies in the room of one. Thus are they worn 
and wafted by a war, from which they never can get free : and 

the other hand, they are fcarcely able to fuftain 


which, on 
For what danger is fo clofe and preffing 


bour ? 


what war more terrible 
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tiled by barbarians ? From hence it happens, t 
befides that they are doomed to ftruggle agaioft thofe calami 


faithlefs neigh 
which is prac 
lat this people 


which are the ufual confequence of war 


alfo expofed 


ally to that kind of torment, which Tantalus, among the 
Poets, is feigned to fuffer. For'when they have employed great 
pains to cultivate their lands,, which are by nature alfo very 
fertile, and the rich fruits ftand ready to repay their labours; 


fudden thefe barbarians, pouring down upon 


try, deftroy 


part 


and carry away 
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leave to the Byzantines, after all their coft and 
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wars, the very continuance of which had rendered them per¬ 
haps in fome degree more eafy to be born, never changed 
their condudt with refpeft to the States of Greece. But after¬ 
wards, when the Gauls, that were led by Comontorius, arriv¬ 
ed alfo in their country, and began to turn their arms againft 
them, they were then reduced at once to very great extremities. 
Thefe Gauls were a part of that numerous army, which had 
left their native feats under the command of Brennus. But 
having happily efcaped the general daughter that was made 
of their companions in the neighbourhood of Delphi, and 
arriving near the Hellefpont, they were fo much charmed 
with the beauty of the country that lay round Byzantium, 
that they refolved to fettle there, and not pafs over into Alia. 
And having in a Ihort time fubdued the neighbouring inha¬ 
bitants of Thrace, and fixed their feat of government at 
Tyle, they feemed to threaten Byzantium with the laft de- 
ftruftion. The Byzantines therefore, in the firft incurfions 
that were made by Comontorius upon their country, paid 
fometimes three and five thoufand, and fometimes even ten 
thoufand pieces of gold, to fave their lands from being plun¬ 
dered. And afterwards, they fubmitted to pay a yearly 
tribute of fourfeore talents; which was continued to the time 
of Cavarus, who was the laft of all their kings. For the 
Gauls were then conquered by the Thracians in their turn, 
and the whole race extirpated. 

During this time, the Byzantines, unable to fupport the 
burthen of thefe heavy tributes, implored afliftance from the 
States of Greece. And when the greater part of thefe intire- 
ly flighted their follicitations, they were forced at laft, through 
mere neeeflity, to exa<ft a certain Import from all veflels that 
failed into the Pontus. But the merchants, beginning foon 
to feel the lofs and inconvenience that arofe to them from this 


proceeding, 
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all joined to blame the Rhodians for permitting it: for thefe 
were at that time the mod powerful people upon the 
fea. From hence arofe the War, which we are now going 
to defcribe. For the Rhodians, being excited partly by their 
own particular lofs, and ^partly by the wrong which their 
neighbours were forced alfo to fuftain, having fecured to them-, 
felves the afliftance of their allies, fent embafladors to Byzan r 
tium, and demanded that this Impoft fhould be abolished. 
But the Byzantines paid no regard to the demand: but on 
the contrary, adhered to the opinion of Hecatondorus and 
Olympiodorus, who were then the firft in the adminiftration 
of the city; and who maintained, in a publick conference 
with the embafladors, that what they had done was juft and 
reafonable. The embafladors were forced therefore to return, 
without having obtained the end of their commiflion : and 
the Rhodians immediately declared war againft the Byzan¬ 
tines. They fent fome deputies alfo to king Pruftas, whom 
they knew to be inflamed by an old refentment againft the 
people of Byzantium ; and prefled him to join his forces with 
them in the war. The Byzantines made on their part all the 
neceflary preparations: and fent to demand afliftance alfo 
from Attalus and Achaeus. The flrft of thefe was heartily, 
difpofed to fupport their interefts : but becaufe he was now 
confined within the limits of his own hereditary kingdom by 
the victories of Achasus, his power was fmall and inconfider- 
able. But Achasus, who was at this time mafter of the 
countries that were on this fide of mount Taurus, and who 
lately had afiimied the Regal title, promifed to afiift them 
with all his forces; and by this afiurance, ftruck no fmall 
terror into Prufias and the Rhodians, while on the other hand 
lie raifed the courage of the Byzantines, and filled them with 
the faireft expectations of fuccefs. 

This Prince Achams was nearly allied in blood to Antio r 
chus, who at this time reigned in Syria: and had gained for 
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himfelf the fovereignty of all thofe countries that were juft 
now mentioned, in the following manner. 

When Seleucus, the father of Antiochus, was dead, and 
the kingdom had devolved upon the eldeft of his fons, who 
was alio called Seleucus, Achseus, being allied, as we have 
faid, to the Royal Houfe, attended the young King in the 
expedition which he made into the provinces on this fide of 
mount Taurus, about two years before the times of which 
we are fpeaking. For fcarcely was he feated upon the throne, 
when he received the news, that Attalus had poflfefled himfelf 
by force of all this country. He refolved therefore to attempt 
without delay to recover again his paternal rights. But when 
he had palled the mountains with a numerous army, he was 
there treacheroufly killed by Nicanor, and a certain Gaul 
whofe name was Apaturius. Achaeus, having, as his duty 
then required, revenged this murther by the death of both 
the traitors, and taken upon himfelf the command of all the 
forces, with the intire adminiftration of the war, difplayed 
fo much true greatnefs, as well as wifdom in his conduct, 
that, though all circumftances highly favoured him, and the 
troops themfelves confpired together with the times, to place the 
diadem upon his head, he perfifted to refufe that honour; and 
referved the country for Antiochus, the youngeft of the children 
of Seleucus: for whofe fake alfo, he ftill went on to extend 
his conquefts, and to regain the places that were loft. But 
when the fuccefs began at laft to exceed even his greateft 
hopes; when he not only had fubdued the country by his 
arms, but Ihut up Attalus himfelf in Pergamus; being then no 
longer able to maintain his fteadinefs, upon the height to which 
he was thus raifed by fortune, he fell afide at once from virtue, 
and having ufurped the diadem and royal name, from that 
time was regarded as the greateft: and mod: formidable Prince, 
of all that were on this fide of mount Taurus. Upon his 
ailiftance therefore the Byzantines with good reafbn built their 
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ftrongeft hopes; and entered with confidence into the war, 
againfl Prufias and the Rhodians. 

With regard to Prufias, he had long before this time ac- 
cufed the people of Byzantium, of having treated him with 
contempt and fcorn. For when they had decreed fome Sta¬ 
tues in his honour, inflead of taking care to eredt them with 
all the ufual rites of confecration, they on the contrary made 
afterwards a jefl of their own Decree, and fuffered it to lie 
negle&ed and forgotten. He was alfo much diffatisfied with 
the pains which they had employed, to procure a peace be¬ 
tween Attalus and Achaeus; which muft have proved in all 
points hurtful to his interefls. Another caufe of his refent- 
ment was, that the Byzantines had deputed fome perfons 
from their city, to join with Attalus in the celebration of the 
Games that were facred to Minerva; but had fent none to 
Him, when he held the folemn feaft of the Soteria. Incenfed 
therefore by a paflion, which had long been working in his 
mind, he feized with joy the occafion that was offered ; and 
refolved, in concert with the embaffadors, that while the 
Rhodians prefled the Byzantines upon the fea, himfelf would 
carry on the war by land againfl: them. Such were the caufes, 
and fuch the commencement of the war between the Rhodians 
and Byzantines. 

The Byzantines, encouraged, as we have faid, by the hope 
of that afliflance which they expedted from Achams, at firfl 
performed their part with great alacrity and fpirit. They fent 
to invite Tibites back from Macedon; imagining, that 
through his means, they fliould be able to excite fome difor- 
ders in Bithynia, and involve Prufias in the fame dangers and 
alarms, as thofe with which they were threatened by him. 
For this Prince, having begun the war with all that vigour 
which his refentment had infpired, had already taken Hieron, 
which flood at the very entrance of the Strait, and which the 
Byzantines, on account of it’s happy fituation, had purchafed 
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not long before at a great ex pence ; that from thence they 
might be able to protect the merchants that traded into the 
Pontus, and to fecure the importation of their Haves, together 
with the other traffick alfo of that Sea. . He made himfelf 
mafter alfo of that part of Myfia, on the fide of Alia, which 
for a courfe of many years had belonged to the Byzantines. 
At the fame time the Rhodians, having equipped fix veflels 
of their own, and received four more from their allies, fleered 
their courfe towards the Hellefpont. And when they had 
Rationed nine of the fhips near Seftus, to intercept the veflels 
that fhould attempt to pafs into the Pontus, Xenophantus, 
who commanded all the fleet, failed forwards in the tenth, 
and approached near Byzantium ; with defign to try whether 
the Byzantines might be inclined by the fight of danger to de- 
flft from their firfl: defign. But perceiving that his expecta¬ 
tions were in no way anfwered, he returned and joined the 
other fhips, and with the whole fleet failed back again to 
Rhodes. In the mean while the Byzantines preffed Achreus 
to join them with his forces : and fent fome perfons into Ma- 
cedon, to bring away Tibites; who was the Uncle of king 
Prufias, and was judged, on that account, to hold as fair 
a claim as the king himfelf to the fovereignty of Bithynia. 

But when the Rhodians remarked the firmnefs, with which 
the Byzantines had refolved to carry on the war, they had re- 
courfe to a very wife expedient, by which they at laft accom- 
plifhed all their purpofe. They faw that this great confidence, 
which the Byzantines had aflumed, was founded only on the 
fuccours which they expeCled from Achasus. They knew like- 
wife, that Andromachus, the father of this Prince, had for fome 
time been detained a prifoner at Alexandria, and that Achaeus 
was very anxious for his fafety. They formed therefore the 
defign of fending an embafly to Ptolemy, to defire that Andro¬ 
machus might be releafed. They had indeed before this time 
flightly urged the fame requeft. But now they prefled it 
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with the greateft earneftnefs; imagining, that when Achasus 
fhould be indebted to them for a fervice fo confiderable, he 
muft be forced in gratitude to confent to every thing that they 
fhould afterwards demand. When the embafladors arrived, 
they found that Ptolemy was willing ftill to detain Androma- 
chus, from whom he expeCted to draw great advantage, in 
the conjunctures that were likely to arife. Fpr fome difputes 
were now fubftfting between Antiochus and himfelf. The 
power of Achaeus likewife, who lately had declared himfelf 
an independent Sovereign, was fuch as could not fail to bring 
confiderable weight, in certain matters of importance. And 
this prifoner not only was the Father of Achaeus, but the 
Brother alfo of Laodice, the wife of Seleucus. But on the other 
hand, as the King was ftrongly inclined to gratify the Rho¬ 
dians in all their wifhes, and to favour all their interefts, he at 
laft confented to deliver Andromaehus into their hands, that 
they might reftore him to his Son. They reftored him ac¬ 
cordingly without delay: and having decreed alfo certain 
honours to Achaeus, they at once deprived the people of By¬ 
zantium of their ftrongeft hope. Tibites alfo died, as he was 
returning back from Macedon. This fatal accident, with 
that which had already happened, intirely difconcerted all the 
meafures, and damped the ardour of the Byzantines. But 
Prufias on the contrary conceived new hopes; and maintain¬ 
ed the war againft them, upon the coaft of Aha, with great 
vigour and fuccefs: while the Thracians alfo, whom he had 
engaged into his fervice, prefled them fo clofely on the fide 
of Europe, that they dared not even to appear without their 
gates. Perceiving therefore, that all their expectations were 
deftroyed and loft, and being harrafled thus by their enemies 
on every fide, they began now only to confider, by what 
means they might at laft be difengaged from the war with 
honour. 

Happily about this time Cavarus, king of the Gauls, came 

to 
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to Byzantium. And as he vvifhed with no fmall earneftnefs, 
that thefe difputes might be accommodated, he employed his 
pains with fuch fuccefs, that both Prufias and the Byzantines 
confented to the terms that were propofed. When the Rhodians 
were informed of the zeal which Cavarus had fhewn to procure 
a peace, and that Prufias had fubmitted to his mediation, they 
were willing on their part alfo to put an end to the war ; on 
condition however, that they fhould be fuffered to accomplifh 
their firft defign. They deputed therefore Aridices as their 
embaffador to Byzantium j and at the fame time fent Pole- 
mocles with three triremes, to offer, as we exprefs it, the Spear 
or the Caduceus, to the choice of the Byzantines. But on 
their firft arrival, the peace was inftantly concluded; Cothon, 
the fon of Calligiton, being at this time Hieromnemon of By¬ 
zantium. With refpe<ft to the Rhodians, the terms were 
fimply thefe. “The Byzantines fhall exadl no Impoft from 
the veffels that pafs into the Pontus. Upon this condition, 
the Rhodians and their allies will remain in peace with the 
people of Byzantium.” With Prulias, the Treaty was con¬ 
cluded in the words that follow. “ There fhall be perpetual 
peace and friendfhip between Prufias and the Byzantines. The 
Byzantines fhall not commit hoftilities of any kind againft 
Prufias, nor Prufias againft the Byzantines. Prufias fhall re- 
ftore to the Byzantines without any ranfom, all the lands and 
fortreffes, the people, and the prifoners, that have been taken 
or fubdued. He fhall reftore the veffels alfo that were taken 
in the beginning of the war: together with the arms that 
were found in any of the fortreffes ; and all the timber, tiles, 
and marble, that were carried away from Hieron, or from 
the country round it.” For Prufias, dreading the arrival of 
Tibites, had removed from all the fortreffes whatever was fit 
for any ufe. It was added in the laft place; “ that Prufias 
fhould compel the Bithynians to reftore all that had been 
taken from the men who were employed to cultivate the lands, 
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in that part of Mylia which belonged to the Byzantines.” 
Such was the beginning, and fuch the end of the War of 
Prufias and the Rhodians, againft the people of Byzantium. 

After thefe tranfa&ions, the Cnoftians deputed fome em- 
bafladors to the Rhodians, and requefted that they would 
fend to them the fleet that was under the command of Pole- 
modes, together with three open boats. But when thefe vef- 
fels arrived upon the coaft of Crete, the Eleuthernaeans, fuf- 
peding that fome mifchief was defigned againft them, becaufe 
one of their citizens had been killed by Polemocles to gratify 
the Cnoftians, at firft expoftulated with the Rhodians con¬ 
cerning this 

them. Not long before this time, the Lyttians alio were in- ft 
volved in the worft calamities of war. And indeed the whole 
Ifle of Crete had been lately made the fcene of very great dis¬ 
orders, which were occafioned in the following manner. 

The Cnoftians and Gortynians, having joined together their 
forces, had made themfelves mafters of all the places in the 
Ifland, Lyttus alone excepted. And when this ftngle city 
ftill refufed to fubmit, they refolved to conquer it by force, 
and to punifti the inhabitants with the laft deftrudtion ; that 
thus they might ftrike a terror into the reft of Crete. At 
firft then, all the people of the iftand were engaged in this 
deftgn, and turned their arms againft the Lyttians. But after 
fome time, jealouftes and difcontent, having fprung, as it 
often happens among the Cretans, from fmall and inconfider- 
able caufes, grew at laft to an open and declared diflenfion, 
and broke the force of this confederacy. For the Polyrrheni- 
ans, the Ceretae, the Lampteans, the Orians, and the Arca¬ 
dians, feparated themfelves with one confent from their alli¬ 
ance with the Cnoftians, and refolved to fupport the Lyttians. 
Among the Gortynians alfo, while the oideft men adhered 
ftill firmly to the Cnoftians, the young men, on the other 
hand, contended with equal warmth, in favour of the Lyttians. 

The 


proceeding, and afterwards declared war againft 
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The Cnoflians, being greatly alarmed by this fudden revolt of 
all their chief allies, called in to their afliftance a thoufand 
mercenary foldiers from iEtolia. As foon as thefe arrived) the 
oldeft men among the Gortynians, having firft gained pof- 
feflion of the citadel, and received into it the Cnoflians and 
iEtolians, killed or drove out all the young men, and deli¬ 
vered their city to the Cnoflians. And not long afterwards, 
when the Lyttians had led out all their forces, to make in- 
curfions upon the territory of their enemies, the Cnoflians, 
having received notice of their abferice, marched in hafte, and 
poflefled themfelves of Lyttus, when it was deftitute of all 
defence. And having fent the women and the children away 
to CnofTus, they fet fire to the city, pillaged, and razed it to 
the ground. The Lyttians, returning from their expedition, 
and perceiving what had happened, were fo ftruck with con- 
fternation and defpair, that not one among them had the 
courage to fet his foot within the city. But when they had 
all marched round it, deploring with loud groans and lament¬ 
ations the ruin of their country, and their own unhappy fate, 
they again turned back, and retired for refuge to the Lam- 
paeans. They were received by thefe with all the marks of 
friendfhip and affe&ion : and being thus, in one day’s time, 
from citizens become Grangers, without laws or city, they 
continued afterwards to carry on the war againft the Cnoflians, 
in conjunction with the reft of the allies. Thus, in a man¬ 
ner moft aftonifhing and ftrange, Lyttus, a colony from La¬ 
cedaemon, the moft ancient city of the ifland, and whofe 
people, defcended from the Spartan race, were confefled to be 
the braveft of all that were produced in Crete, was at once 
funk and loft in irrecoverable ruin. 

The Polyrrhenians, the Lampaeans, and the reft of the al¬ 
lies, having confidered that the iEtolians, from whom the 
Cnoflians had received their .mercenary forces, were at this 
time engaged in war againft the Achaeans and king Philip, 

fent 
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fent fome deputies to tliefe, to defire that they would enter 
into an alliance with them, and fend fome troops to their af- 
fiftance. To this requeft both Philip and the Achaeans rea¬ 
dily confented : and having received them into the general 
confederacy, they fent foon afterwards to their afliftance, four 
hundred Illyrians under the command of Plator, two hun¬ 
dred Achaeans, and a hundred Phocaeans. The Polyrrhenians, 
having obtained thefe fuccours, were now able to maintain 
the war with fo great vigour, that they foon forced the Eleu- 
thernaeans, the Cydoniatae, and the Apteraeans, to keep clofe 
behind their walls; and at laft compelled them to join their 
party, and defert the alliance of the Cnofiians. After this 
fuccefs, they fent in return to Philip and the Achaeans, five 
hundred Cretans; as the Cnofiians alfo, not long before, had 
fent a thoufand of their troops to the iEtolians; to aflift them 
feverally in the war in which they were engaged. The young 
men likewife, that had been driven from Gortyna, having 
gained pofteflion of the port of Phasftia, and afterwards of 
their own harbour alfo, maintained their ports with the great- 
eft intrepidity; and from thence carried on the war without 
remiflion againft the old Gortynians that were mafters of the 
city. Such was the condition of affairs in Crete. 

About this time alfo, Mithridates began that war a 
the Sinopeans, which was indeed the fource and firft occafion 
of all thofe great calamities that afterwards befel this people. 
Upon this occafion, they fent an embafiy to Rhodes, to fol- 
licit fome aftiftance. The Rhodians, having made choice of 
three among their own citizens, delivered to them a hundred 
and forty thoufand Drachmae; that from thence the Sino^ 
peans might be furniftied with the ftores that were neceffary 
for the war. From this fum they were fupplied with ten 
thoufand calks of wine; three hundred pounds of twifted 
hair, and one hundred pounds of firings, all prepared for 
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coined gold; and fotny catapults, with fpme engineers. The 
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HILIP, beginning his march from Macedon with all the 
forces, advanced towards Theflaly and Epirus, with de- 
fign to enter that Way jnto TEtolia; At the fame time Alex¬ 
ander and Dbrifttachus, having conceived fome hopes of be¬ 
ing able to take iEgira by furprlze> drew together a body of 
twelve hundred iEtolians to Oenanthia, a city of Aitolia, 
which flood op polite to the before mentioned city : and 
having prepared fome veffels for their tranfport, they waited 
for the proper time to pafs the Gulph,: and carry their pOr- 
pofe into execution! For a certain foldier, who had defer ted 
the ferVice of the iEtolians, and for fome time part refided 
in iEgira, having remarked that the guards, who were pofted 

at the gate which opened on the fide bf /Egiuro, were often 
drunk With Wine, and remifs in all their duty' : had frequently 
importuned DoriiMChuS, whom he knew to be Angularly 
formed for conducting all fuch enterprizes, to take advantage 
of this negligence, aikb to 1 enter by furprize into the. city. 
iEgita is fitualedm Pcloponnefus, near thd Gulph of Corinth, 
between Sycion and j^Egium, upon hills that are rough and 
difficult of accefs« It looks towards Parnaffusy and the coun 
try that is extended round that mountain, on the oppofite 
fide bf ( the Gulph* and is diftant from*the fea/ abou t;»feveq 
fladiai When the proper time was come,: Dorimdchqs*, hdfa 


ihg embarked his forces, failed away by night, and cafl? 


anchor in the river that ran near the city: and from;thence* 

Alexander, and by Arcludamus, the 1 fon p# 


acc 



Pantaleon, he directed his march towards iEgira,; by^tjhc 
way that led from iEgium. At the fame time the Deferter 
alfo, who had formed the project, took with him twenty of 
the braveft foldiers; and having, by fome private roads with 
which he was acquainted 


gained the fummit of the hills be- 
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fore the reft, he entered the city through an Aquedud, and 
finding all the guards buried faft in fleep, killed them even 
in theirs beds, broke the bars of the gates with hatchets, and 
fet 'them’open to the enemy. The iEtolians entered in crouds 
together^ exulting in their fuccefs ; and began to a<ft, as if 
the 1 victory had already been their own. But this rafh con¬ 
fidence proved afterwards the very caufe of fafety to the peo¬ 
ple of iEgira, and of deftrudtion to themfelves; who < were 
foolifhly perfuaded, that in order to be mafters of a city,, it 
was fuflicient only to be within the gates. Under this belief, 
when they had kept together in a body for fome little time in the 
publick place, as the day began now to appear, they were no 
longer able to reftrain their appetite, but fpread themfelves 
through all the city in fearch of plunder, and forced their 
way into the houfes, to flick and pillage them. Thofe there¬ 
fore of the citizens, who faw the enemy in their houfes, be¬ 
fore they had any notice of their approach, were (truck with 
confternation, and fled in hafte out of the city, not doubting 
but that the iEtolians were already mafters of the place. But 
the reft, to whom the danger had not reached, being alarmed 
in time by the diftant noife, ran together for their defence, 
and all took their way towards the Citadel. And as their 
numbers grew continually, fo their courage alfo and their con¬ 
fidence increafed : while on the other hand the body of the 
iTtolians, from which many, as we have faid, had fallen 
away, and difperfed themfelves on every fide in fearch of 
plunder, became more and more difordered and diminifhed. 
When Dorimachus therefore perceived the danger to which 
he was now expofed, having again colie&ed all the troops to¬ 
gether, he led them on towards the Citadel; in the hope, 
that by one bold and vigorous effort he fhould ftrike the 
enemy with terror, and force them inftantly to retreat. But 
the JEgirates, having encouraged each other by mutual ex¬ 
hortations, fuftained the charge with the greateft bravery. 

And 
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And as the citadel was not fortified by any wall, man- with 
man, every one was engaged in clofe and fingle fight. The 
conteft therefore was for fome time fuch as might be expe&ed 
from the condition of the combatants. For as the one were 
ftruggling in the laft defence of their children and their coun¬ 
try, fo the others had no way to efcape with fafety, but by 
victory. At laft however, the iEtolians were conftrained; to 
fly : and the iEgirates, taking care to feize the very moment 
in which they firft began to yield, prefled upon them with 
fuch force and fury, that the greater part were thrown down 
in heaps together at the gate, and were trodden under foot, 
in the hafte and confternation of their flight. Alexander was 
killed in the adtion, and Archidamus ftifled among the crouds, 
that prefled to gain their paflage through the gate. : The reft 
either fell in that diforder, or were hurried down the pre¬ 
cipices, and there loft their lives. A fmall number only 
gained their fhips, and were faved in a manner the moft dis¬ 
honourable ; having thrown away their arms, and carrying 
nothing back but difappointnient and defpair. Thus the 
citizens of iEgira, by their courage and intrepid flnnnefs, re¬ 
covered again their country, which, through their negligence, 
they had almoft loft. 

About the fame time Euripidas, who had been fent by the 
iEtolians to command the forces of the Eleans, made incur- 
ftons upon the lands of Dyme, Phara?, andTrit^ea; and hav¬ 
ing gained a very great booty, was preparing to return back 
again to Elis; when Micus a Dymsan, who was alfo the 
Lieutenant of the v Achsean Prastor, drew together the troops of 
all thofe provinces, with deftgn to purfue the enemy, and 
harafs them in their retreat. But as he advanced without fuf- 
ficient caution, he fell into an ambufeade, in which forty of 
his men were killed, and two hundred taken prifoners. Euri¬ 
pidas, elate with this fuccefs, again led out his forces within 
fome days afterwards, and made himfelf mafter of a fort called 

Tichos; 
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Tichos; which was iltuated near the promontory Araxus in the 
Dymaean territory, and, as fables relate, was built in ancient 
times by Hercules; who ufed it as his citadel and place of 
arms, in his wars againft the Eleans. 

The Dymaeans, the Pharaans, and Tritseans, having fuf- 
fered fo confiderable a defeat, and dreading likewife, that 
they Ihould now be expofed to greater danger, fince this fort 
had alio fallen into th£ poffeftion of the enemy, at firft fent 
couriers, to inform the Achaean Praetor of what had happened, 
and to requeft fome fuccours j and afterwards, they deputed 
to him fome embaffadors, to urge the fame demand. But 
Aratus nbt only was unable to procure at this tithe: any foreign 
troops* bccaufe the Achaeans had negleded to difcharge the 
ftipends that Were owing to their mercenaries from the time 
of the war againft Cleomenes, but was in general wholly un¬ 
filled to fortp the m^afures that were neceflary in fuch con¬ 
junctures, and in a wOfd betrayed the greateft want of courage 


and activity, in all things that delated to the affairs of war. 


From hence it happened, that 


* \ 



poffeffed himfelf of 
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Athenaeum in the 1 Megalopolifah territory : and Euripidas, 
befides' his late fticeefsl took alfo Gorgon, a fortrefs iituated 

in the diftriCt oFTel^huffa. 1 r 

When the Dymaearis therefore, the Pharaeafts, and Tritaeans, 

noafliftance was to bb expected from the Praetor, 
they refolded, ; tha,t they AfrOuld withdraw their fliare from the 
commop fcdhtrib'dtions that were railed among the Ach#an 
Stated, and 1 maintain it 1 tjieir own expence three hundred 
Foot and fifty Hotfe, to 1 cover their lands from the Incurfions 
of , the ehemy. Bbt though this theafure Was perhaps both 



r, with refpCCt 

jej ft is certairi, that 




owh partibulaf 




' more per¬ 
nicious to the common' interefts of tli'e R, ! dp\iBliCk. ’ For by 
this conduct, they jgaVe not only the exahaple^ but furrtilhed 
alfo a ready method and 1 pretehce', to -J all that mould at any 
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and arrived upon the confines of the Ambracian territory., 
at this time he had pafled forwards without delay, and fallen 
fuddenly with fo great an army upon the innaoft parts of 

iEtolia. 
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iEtolia, he might at once have put an end to the war. But 
having refolved, at the requeft of the Epirots, to lay fiege 
firft to Ambracus, he by that means gave full leifure to the 
iEtolians, to draw together their forces, and to form the 
meafures that were neceffary for their defence. For the Epi¬ 
rots, regarding rather their own particular advantage than 
the common interefts of the allies, and being defirous to get 
Ambracus into their hands, had preffed the king with the 
greateft earneftnefs, that he would endeavour to reduce that 
place. Their intention was, to recover Ambracia from the 
./Etolians. But this conqueft could never be obtained, but by 
firft gaining Ambracus, and making their attacks from thence 
againft the city. For the place called Ambracus was a fortrefs 
of confiderable ftrength, fituated in the middle of a marfh, 
and fecured by a wall and outworks. It was only to be ap¬ 
proached by one narrow caufeway ; and commanded intirely 
both the city of Ambracia, and all the adjoining country. 
Philip therefore yielded to their requeft, and having fixed 
his camp near Ambracus, began to make the neceffary pre¬ 
parations for the fiege. 

But while he was employed in this defign, Scopas, having 
drawn together all the iEtolian forces, directed his route 
through Theffaly, and made incurfions into Macedon. And 
when he had ravaged all the open country in the diftrid of 
Pieria, and had gained a very great booty, he continued his 
march from thence to Dium: and finding the place deferted 
by the inhabitants, he threw down the walls and all the 
Jioufes, and razed the Gymnafium to the ground. He fet fire , 
alfo to the porticoes that flood round the Temple ; deftroyed 
the facred offerings, that were defigned either as ornaments 
of the place, or for the ufe of thofe who came to celebrate the 
publick feftivals; and broke all the images of the kings. 
And having thus, in the very beginning of the war, declared 
himfelf the enemy of the Gods as well as men, he then re¬ 
turned 
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turned back again to his country; and, inftead of being 
looked upon with horror on account of thefe impieties, was 
on the contrary received by the iEtolians with honours and 
applaufe, and regarded as a man, who by his brave and 
vigorous conduct was able to perform the greateft fervices to 
the Republick. For himfelf, by his difcourfes, had fo highly 
raifed the confidence of all the people, that they were filled 
with new and eager hopes ; and began to be allured, that, 
after thefe exploits, no enemy would dare fo much as to ap¬ 
proach the iEtolians; and that themlelves might on the con¬ 
trary hereafter pillage without refiftance, not Peloponnefus 
only, as they had done in former times, but even Theflaly 
and Macedon. 

When Philip was informed of all the outrages that had been 
committed in his kingdom, he perceived that he was juftly 
punilhed, for having yielded to the folly and ambitious fpirit 
of the Epirots. He continued however ftill to prefs the liege 
of Ambracus. But when he had raifed caufeways in the 
marlh, and completed all the neceflary works, the forces that 
were in the place were ftruck with terror, and furrendered to 
him after forty days. The king difmifled the garrifon, which 
confifted of five hundred iEtolians, upon terms of fafety; and 
gratified the Epirots in their willies, by leaving the fortrefs in 
their hands. He then decamped, and continued his march 
in hafte along Charadra, with defign to pafs the Ambracian 
Gulph, in that part which was the narroweft, and which lay 
near the Temple of the Acarnanians called A£fium. For 
this Gulph, which flows from the fea of Sicily, is lefs than 
five ftadia in it’s breadth, at it’s firft entrance between Acar- 
nania and Epirus. But advancing farther within the land, it 
fpreads afterwards to the breadth of a hundred ftadia, and ex^ 
tends in length to about three hundred from the fea. It di¬ 
vides Epirus from Acarnania ; leaving the firft on the fide to¬ 
wards the North, and the latter, on the South. Philip then 
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pafled the Gulph, in the place which we have mentioned, 
and, continued his route through Acarnania. And having in- 

preafed his ,army with tvvp thoufand Acarnanian .Foot, and 
two hundred Horfe, he came and incamped before Phoetise, 
a city of iEtolia, and prefled the fiege with fo great force and 
vigour, that after two days the garrifon, being (truck with 
terror, furrendered upon conditions, and were difmiffed with 
fafety. On the following night, five hundred iEtolians, ig¬ 
norant of what had happened, began their march towards 
the place. But Philip, having received timely notice of their 
approach, polled fome troops in ambufcade, and killed the 
greater part as they advanced. The reft were taken prifoners; 
a very fmall number only excepted, who faved themfelves by 
flight. He then diftributed among the troops an allowance of 
corn for thirty days, from the (lores that had been found in 
Phoetioe : and continuing his march afterwards towards Stratus, 
he incamped upon the river Achelous, at the diftance of ten fta- 
dia from the city j and from thence fending out detachments 
from his army, wafted the whole country at his leifure, and 
found no refiftance, 

The Achaaans, who were at this time fcarcely able to fup- 
port the burthen of thp war, no fooner were informed that 
Philip was fo near, than they deputed to him fome embafladors, 
to requeft, that he would advance immediately to their af- 
fiftance. The embafladors, when they had joined the king 
in the neighbourhood of Stratus, difchargcd their commiflion 
to him, agreeably to their inftrudtions: and having reprefent- 
ed alfo to him, how vaft a booty might be gained, if he would 
now invade Elea, they prefled him to tranfport his forces over 
to Rhium, and to fall fuddenly from thence uppn that pro¬ 
vince. 

r 

The king, when they had ended, gave orders that they 
fhouldnot yet depart, and faid, that he would deliberate with 
his friends concerning that which they had propofed: but at 

the 
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the fame time he decamped, and began his march towards 
Metropolis aud Conope. The inhabitants of Metropolis all. 
left their houles upon his approach, and retired into the cita¬ 
del. Philip therefore, having firft fet fire to the city, ad¬ 
vanced forwards to Conope. But when he approached the 
river that ran near the town, and which was diftant from it 
about twenty fiadia, a body of iEtolian Cavalry appeared ready 
to difpute his paflage; being perfuaded, that they fiiould either 
ihtirely flop the Macedonians from advancing, or that the at¬ 
tempt would be attended with confiderable lofs. But Philip, 
perceiving their defign, gave orders that the Pel tafias Ihould 
firft pafs the river in feparate divifions, clofing all their ranks, 
and forming that figure which is called the Tortoife. When 
this was done, and the firft cohort had now gained the op- 
polite fide, the Cavalry advanced againft them and began the 
combat. But as the Macedonians ftill flood firm, covering 
themfelves with their fhields in every part; and when the 
fecond and third divifions, having palled the river alfo in the 
fame dole order, came forwards to fupport the firft ; the 
JEtolians, perceiving that they fatigued themfelves in vain, re¬ 
treated back again towards the city : and from this time thefe 
haughty troops were forced to remain quiet behind their 
walls. The King then palled the river with the reft of the 
forces : and having wafted all the country without refiftance, 
he arrived near Ithoria, a fortrefs that was ftrongly fortified 
both by art and nature, and which commanded the road 
along which the Macedonians were obliged to pafs. The 
jEtolians, that were left to guard it, fled from their poll, as 
the king approached : and Philip, being thus mafter of the 
place, immediately razed it to the ground. He gave orders 
alfo to the foragers, that they fiiould in like manner deftroy 
all the fortrefles, that were Scattered through the 'country. 
Having then gained the end of thefe defiles, he continued his 
march flowly forwards; that the army might have leilure to 
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colled: the booty. And when the troops were loaded with 
fupplies of every kind in great abundance, he directed his 
route towards the Achaean Oeniadne. But J having in his way 
incamped. near Paeanium, he refolved firft to make himfelf 
mafter of that city. He repeated therefore his attacks againft 
it without any intermiflion; and in a fhort time took the 
place by ftorm. Paeanium was a city, not very considerable 
in fize; for it was lefs than feven ftadia in it’s circuit. But 
with regard to the houfes, walls, and towers, it fcarcely was 
inferior to any of the cities of that country. The King, hav¬ 
ing razed the walls to the ground, demolifhed likewife all the 
houles, and gave orders, that the timber and the tiles Ihould 
be floated, with the greateft care, acrofs the river to Oeniadae. 
The iEtolians at firft refolved to hold poflefllon of the citadel of 
this laft city, which was ftrongly fortified with walls and other 
works. But as the king approached, they were ftruck with 
terror, and retired. Philip, having thus gained this city alfo, 
continued his march, and incamped before a fortrefs in the 
Calydonian diftrhft, called Elaeus; which was not only very 
ftrong by nature, but was fortified alfo with a wall, and fill¬ 
ed with all the neceflary ftores of war, which Attalus had fent 
to the iEtolians not long before. But the Macedonians in a 
fhort time took the place by ftorm: and when they had waft¬ 
ed all the Calydonian territory, they returned back again to 
Oeniadae. The king, having then remarked, that this city 
was fituated with very great advantage, as well for other pur- 
pofes, as becaufe it afforded alfo an eafy paflage into Pelo- 
ponnefus, refolved to inclofe it with a wall. For Oeniadae is 
fituated upon the coaft, near the entrance of the Gulph of 
Corinth, in the very extremity of thofe confines which divide 
the provinces of Acarnania and iEtolia. Oppofite to it, on 
the fide of Peloponnefus, ftands Dyme, with the country that 
lies round Araxus: and the diftance between Oeniadae and this 
promontory is fo fmall, that it does not exceed a hundred 
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ftadia, Philip therefore, having carefully conlidered all thefe 
circumftances, began firft to fortify the citadel; and af¬ 
terwards having raifed a wall round the docks and harbour, 
he refolved to join thefe alfo to the citadel; employing in the 
work all thofe materials which he had brought with him from 
Picanium. But before he had completed this deftgn, he re¬ 
ceived the news, that the Dardanians, imagining that his in¬ 
tention was to advance forwards into Peloponnefus, had 
drawn together a numerous army, and were preparing to make 
incurfions into Macedon. Judging it therefore to be neceflary, 
that he fhould provide without delay for the fecurity of his 
own proper kingdom, he now fent back the embafladors of 
the Achseans; having firffc allured them, that, as foon as he 
had repelled this danger, he would lay abide every other pro¬ 
ject, and employ all his power to aftift their State. He then 
decamped, and returned back again in hafte, along the fame 
way by which he had arrived. As he was preparing to pafs 
the Ambracian Gulph, which feparates Acarnania from Epi¬ 
rus, he was met by Demetrius of Pharos, who had been de¬ 
feated in Illyria by the Romans, and had efcaped in a fingle 
frigate, as we related in the former Book. The king received 
him fayourably j and directed him to fail on to Corinth, and 
from thence to go, through Thelfaly, into Macedon : while 
himfelf palled the Gulph, and continued his march in 
hafte through Epirus. But no fooner was he arrived at Pella, 
than the Dardanians, having received notice from fome de- 
ferters of his near approach, were ftruck with terror, and dif- 
mifled their army, though they had then advanced very near 
to the borders of the kingdom. Philip, being informed of 
their retreat, fent home likewife all the Macedonian troops, 
to gather in their harveft ; and himfelf went into ThelTaly, 
with delign to pafs the reft of the fummer at Larifla. 

• At this time it was, that ,/Emi.lius returned with conqueft 
from Illyria, and entered Rome in Triumph. About the 
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fame time Annibal, having taken Saguntum by ftorm, fent 
his army into winter quarters. The Romans alfo, when 
they had received the news that Saguntum was deftroyed, de¬ 
puted fbme embaffadors to Carthage, to demand that An¬ 
nibal fliould be delivered to them; and at the fame time chofe 
for Confuls Publius Cornelius and Tiberius Sempronius, and 
began to make the neceffary preparations for a war. We 
have already given, in the preceding Book, a particular and 
diftinCt account of thefe tranfa&ions : and now mention them 

ft 

again, for the fake only of recalling to the reader’s view, 
agreeably to the method which we promifed ftill to obferve, 
the chief events that were coincident with thofei which are 
now related. 
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T HUS then was ended the firftyearof the hundred-fortieth 

Olympiad: and as this alfo was the time, in which 
the /Etolians ufually elected their chief magiftrates, they now 
chofe Dorimachus for their Praetor. As foon as he was in¬ 
verted with this dignity, he aflfembled the troops in arms, 
and making an incumon into the upper parts of Epirus, 
plundered and deftroyed the country, with a more than com¬ 
mon rage and fury ; being much lefs follicitous to gain any 
advantage to himfelf, than to work the greateft mifchief that 
was poilible to the-Epirote. Arriving at Dodona, he fet fire 
to the porticoes of the Temple, deftroyed the votive offerings, 
and levelled the walls of the facred edifice with the ground. 
Thus the /Etolians difdained to be confined within the or¬ 
dinary limits either of peace or war: purfuing ftill, in both 
conjunctures, their own rafh and violent defigns; and (hew¬ 
ing not even the leaft regard either to the law's of nations, or 
the eftabliihed rights and cuftoms of mankind. After this 
exploit, Dorimachus returned back again to iEtolia. 


The 




The, winter was now approaching faft, and no perfon had 
expe&ed,that,the Macedonians would at this time take the 
field, when, Philips advancing from Larifia, with three thoii- 
fand Chalcafpides, two thoufand Peltaftas, three hundred 
Cretans, and four hundred of the Royal Cavalry, pafied from 
ThefTaly into Euboea, and from thence to Cynus, and con¬ 
tinuing afterwards his route through Bceotia- and the Megd- 
rifian diftri$y arrived at Corinth in the very depth of winter’; 
having performed his march with fo much fecrecy and dili¬ 
gence, that the people of Peloponnefus were all ignorant of 
his approach. He immediately fhut the gates of Corinth, 
and placed guards upon the roads; and fent to invite the elder 
Aratus to come to him from Sicyon. He wrote letters alfo to 
the Praetor of the Achseans, and to the feveral cities, to ap¬ 
point the place and time in which he expe&ed to be joined by 
the troops of the Republick. He then marched away from 
Corinth, and incamped near, Diofcurium in the Phliafian ter¬ 
ritory, & 

About the fame time Euripidas, who knew not that the 
king had entered Peloponnefus, began his march, from 
Pfophis, with two cohorts of Eleans, fomC bodies of pirates*, 
and, fome mercenary troops, amounting in the whole to two 
thoufand and two hundred men, together with two hundred 
Horfe, and advanced by the way of Pheneum and Stymphalus 
towards Sicyon, with defign to wafte the country. And hav-* 
ing, on that very night in which Philip had incamped near 
Diofcurium, pafied beyond the army of the king, he was 
ready juft to enter the Sicyonian territory on the following day.* 
But fome Cretan foldiers, who had left their ranks, and wan 4 
dered far into the country in fearch of forage, fell in among thd 
Eleans as they marched. Euripidas, being informed by thefe 
that the enemy was near, changed immediately the direction 
of his route, and, not communicating to any perfon his 
knowledge of this accident, marched back again in. hafte, by 

the 
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the way along which he had advanced ; in the hope, that he 
might be able again to pafs beyond the Macedonians, and to 
poflefs himfelf the firft of certain mountainous.defiles, that were 
on the other fide of the Stymphalian diftridt. The king, who 
on his part alfo was wholly ignorant of the arrival of thefe troops, 
purfued his firft defign, and continued his march forwards 
in the morning, by the way of Stymphalus towards Caphyse. 
For this was the city, in which he had defired that the 
Aclueahs would meet together in arms. But when the ad¬ 
vanced guard of the Macedonian army was juft now ready to 
afcend the hill called Apeaurus, which was diftant from Stym¬ 
phalus about ten ftadia, it happened that the foremoft troops 
of the Eleans arrived alfo upon the fame afcerit. Euripidas, 
who, from the intelligence which he had received before, 
knew what the forces were that now appeared in fight, made 
hafte to avoid the impending danger, and taking with him 
fome few horfemen only, fled through private roads to 
Pfophis. The Eleans, being thus deferted by their Chief, 
were ftruck with confternation, and for fome time flopped 
their march, not knowing which way they fhould turn, or 
what meafures were the beft to take. For their officers were 
at firft perfuaded, that thefe were fome Achaean forces, that 
had been drawn together to defend the country. This mif- 
take was occafioned chiefly by the fight of the Chalcafpides, 
whom they fuppofed to be the troops of Megalopolis. For in 
the battle againft Cleomenes that was fought near Selafia, the 
Megalopolitans had all made ufe of brazen bucklers; having 
received their arms on that occafion from Antigonus. They 
retreated therefore, keeping their ranks intire, towards the 
neighbouring hills; and were ftill inclined to think, that they 
were not miftaken in their hopes. But when the Macedo¬ 
nians, as they continued to advance, approached more nearly 
to their view, they then foon difcerned the truth, and, throw¬ 
ing away their arms, began to run with great precipitation. 

But 
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But twelve hundred of them were taken prifoners ; and the 
reft either were deftroyed by the Macedonian foldiers, or loft 
their lives among the precipices. About a hundred only 
efcaped by flight. Philip fent away the fpoils and prifoners 
to Corinth ; and purfued his route, as he had at firft defigned. 
The people of Peloponnefus were all ftruck with wonder, at 
an event fo ftrange and unexpected by them : for they now 
firft received the news together, both of the arrival of the 
King, and alfo of his victory. 

The Macedonians continued their route through Arcadia: 
and having fuffered great fatigue and hardfhip, as they pafl'ed 
the mountain called Oligyrtus, which was at this time cover¬ 
ed deep with fnow, they arrived in the night of the third day at 
Caphyae. The King, when he had refted here during two whole 
days for the refrefhment of the troops, and being joined al¬ 
fo by the younger Aratus with the Achaean forces, fo that the 
• whole army now confifted of ten thoufand men, again march¬ 
ed forwards, through the Clitorian diftriCt, towards Pfophis; 
carrying with him all the machines and ladders, that were 
found in any of the cities through which he paffed. 

Pfophis is a city of very high antiquity in Arcadia, being 
acknowledged to have been firft built in ancient times by the 
Azanes. With regard to the whole of Peloponnefus, it is fitu- 
ated near the middle of the country. But with refpeCt to the 
Angle province of Arcadia, it ftands upon the extreme bor¬ 
ders of it, towards the Weft ; and is on that fide clofely join¬ 
ed to the confines of Elea. It commands with great advan¬ 
tage the whole territory of the Eleans; and was at this time 
aflociated to their Republick. Philip, arriving near this place 
in three days march from Caphya?, incamped upon the hills 
that flood oppofite to the city, and which afforded a fafe 
and commodious view both of the place itfelf, and of all the 
neighbouring country. But when he had feen from hence the 
advantageous fituation and uncommon ftrength of the city, 
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he was for fome time in doubt, what refolution he fhould take. 

For Pfophis, on the fide towards the Weft, is fecurcd by a 
rapid and impetuous torrent, which defcends from the neigh¬ 
bouring hills, and in a ihoxt time forms for itfelf a channel very 
large and deep, which is not fordable in any place, during 
the greateft part of the winter feafon. On the eaftern fide 
flows the Erymanthus, a great and rapid river, the Subject of 
many well*known fables. And this river likewife receives the 
torrent juft now mentioned, which falls into it on the fide to¬ 
wards the fouth. Thus three fides of the city are completely 
covered by thefe waters, and guarded againft all accefs. On 
the fourth fide, towards the North, ftands a Hill, well forti¬ 
fied and inclofed with walls, and which ferve3~indeed as a 
Citadel to the city; being perfectly adapted, both by nature 
and by art, for fuftaining the efforts of an enemy. The city 
itfelf was alfo fecured by walls of an unufual height, coni" 
pletely built, and fortified with care ; and was defended by a - 
garrifon of Eleans. Euripidas was alfo in the place, haying 
laved himfelf in it from his flight. 

When Philip had confidered all thefe circumftances, he 
was in part inclined to abandon the defign which he had form¬ 
ed, to take the city either by ftorm or fiege. But on the 
other hand, he was no lefs earneft to perfift in the attempt, 
when he had again reflected upon the manner in which the 
place was fituated. For as much as the Arcadians and Achae- 
ans were incommoded by this city, which preffed clofe upon 
the very confines of their country, and furnilhed the Eleans 
with the power to carry on the war againft them with vigour 
and fecurity, fo much on the other hand would they be ad¬ 
vantaged by it, if it fliould now be taken : fince it would not 
only ferve to cover their own lands from infult, but might be 
ufed alfo as a Place of arms, from whence they might on their 
part make incurfions into the Elean territory. The king there¬ 
fore, having at laft refolved to perfift in his defign, gave orders 
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that the troops ftiould take their ufual rep a ft, and hold them- 
felves in readinefs, by break of day. And when the morning 
came, he paffed the Erymanthus, upon the bridge that was 
acrofs it, without any reftftance from the enemy, who were 
furprized at the attempt, and wholly unprepared againft it. 
He then advanced towards the city in bold and terrible array. 
Euripidas and the reft were ftruck with doubt and confterna- 

For they at firft had been perfuaded, that the Macedo¬ 
nians Would neither attack by ftorm a city of fo conftderable 
fttength, nor yet venture on the other hand to engage in a 
long and regular ftege, in fo fevere a feafon. They were 
therefore thrown into great perplexity, and began to fear, that 
fome perfons in the city had entered into a fecret correlpond- 
ence with the King. But when no proofs appeared to con¬ 
firm this apprehenfion, the greater part ran in hafte to defend 
the walls; while the mercenaries alfo that belonged to the 
Eleans advanced through a gate that was above the enemy, 
with defign to fall upon them by furprize. The King, hav¬ 
ing ordered the ladders to be fixed againft the walls in three 
different parts at once, and divided the Macedonians alfo into 
three feparate bodies, gave the fignal for the attack. The 
troops then advanced together, and began to fcale the city on 


every 


fide. 


The befieged for fome time maintained their 
ground with courage, and threw down many of the foldiers 
from the ladders. But as their ftore of darts and other weapons, 
provided only for the prefent exigency, foon began to fail; 
and when they alfo found, that the Macedonians were fo far 
from being deterred by this reftftance, that on the contrary no 
fooner was one man tumbled from the ladders, than the next 
that followed fucceeded without any hefttation to his place; they 
at laft turned their backs, and fled for fafety to the Citadel, 

the walls. At the fame 



while the Macedonians entered 
time alfo the Cretan troops attacked the Elean mercenaries 
with fuch vigour and fuccefs, that they forced them foon to 
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throw away their arms, and to fly in great diforder 


; and 

having purfued them to the very gate from whence they had 
made their fally, they entered it : together with them. Thus 
the city was taken at once in every part. The Pfophidians, 
with their wives and children, fled all into the citadel, toge¬ 
ther with Euripidas, and the reft that were able to efcape. 
The Macedonians, being thus become the intire matters of the 
city, pillaged all the goods, and took pofleflion of the houles. 
But thofe that had retired into the citadel, being deftitute of 


all fupplies, refolved to prevent a worfe misfortune, by fub- 
mitting to the King. Having therefore difpatched a Herald, 
and obtained permiflion to make a deputation to him, they 
fent their chief magiftrates together with Euripidas, by whofe 
means a treaty was concluded, in which full fafety was allow¬ 
ed to all, both citizens and ftrangers. The deputies then re¬ 
turned, having received orders from the King, that they fhould 
all ftill remain within the citadel, till the army had left the 
city; left the foldiers, forgetful of their duty, fhould be tempt¬ 
ed by the hopes of plunder to infult and pillage them. 

The King, being forced by the fnow which about this 
time began to fall, to remain for fome days in Pfophis, af- 
fembled together the Achaeans, and pointed out to them the 
ftrength and commodious fltuation of the place, and the ad¬ 
vantages that might be drawn from it in the progrefs of the 
war. He [poke largely alfo of the afte&ion and warm efteem, 
which he had conceived for their Republick: and added, that 
he would now give this city to them; and that in all future 
times he fhould be ready to employ his utmoft power to gratify 
their wifhes, and feize every occafion to advance their in- 
terefts. After this difcourfe, which was received by Aratus 
and the Achseans with great acknowledgements, he difmifled 
the aflembly, and began his march towards Lafton. The 
Pfophidians then left the citadel, and again took pofleflion of 

to Corinth, and from 

thence 


their houfes: and Euripidas went away 
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thence into iEtolia, The Achaean Chiefs that were prefeht in 
the place, left the care of the citadel to Proflaus of 



with a fufficient garrifon, and appointed Pythias of Pel lend to 
be : Governour of the city. In this manner was ended the 
fiege of Pfophis. 

The Eleans that were in garrifon at Laflon, having been 
informed of all the circumftances of this conqueft, no fooner 
heard that the Macedonians were advancing faft towards them, 
than they immediately left the place: and Philip, being thus 
become matter of it upon his firft approach, gave this city alfo 
to the Achasans, as a farther teftimony of his regard for their 
Republick. He reftored Stratus likewife, from whence the 
Eleans in like manner had retired, to the people of Telphufla, 
from whom it had before been taken. He then decamped, 
and arriving at Olympia after live days march, ottered facri- 
flce to the Deity of the place, and feafted the chief officers of 
his army. And when he had allowed three days for the re- 
frefhment alfo of the troops, he advanced fafther into the 
Elean territory : and having incamped near the place called 
Artemittum, and from thence lent out detachments from his 
army to collect the plunder of the country, he afterwards re¬ 
turned again to Diofcurium. ' 

While the Macedonians were employed in ravaging the 
country, many of the Eleans fell into their hands, but a much 
greater number, fled for fafety to the neighbouring towns, and 
to places that were not eafy to be forced. For Elea far ex¬ 
ceeds all the other parts of Peloponnefus, both in the number 
of inhabitants, and in the natural riches alfo which are there 
produced. For there are many among this people, who are 
io fixed in the enjoyment of a country life, and fo fatisfied 
with the abundance of which they are poflefled, that in the 
courfe even of two or ol three generations, they are never known 
to viflt the Capital of the province. This attention for the 
country is chiefly nourifhe-i by that high regard, which 
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the conftitution of their government is fhewn to thofe that 
are fettled in it. For juftice is admihiftered among them in 
every diftridt; and great pains employed, that they may al¬ 
ways be fupplied with all things that are necefTary to life. 
The motive that inclined their Legiflators firft to invent fuch 
; laws, and to give fuch attention to their fafety, ieems partly 
to have been, that the province was itfelf of very wide extent; 
but principally, becaufe the inhabitants lived in ancient times 
a kind of holy life; when their country, on account of the 
Olympic Games that were celebrated in it, was regarded by 
the Greeks as facred and inviolable, and the people all enjoy¬ 
ed a full repofe, fecure from danger, and exempted from the 
miferies of war. But afterwards indeed, when the Arcadians 
attempted to take Lafion from them, with the lands that lay 
round Pifa, the Eleans were then forced to have re- 
courfe to arms, and to change their former way of life. 
And fince that time, they have not even made the leaft at¬ 
tempt, to reftore their country to thofe priviledges, of which 
they had been fo long poflefled; but have hill remained in 
the condition, into which they were thrown by that invalion. 
But certainly in this refpeft they have been far from (hewing 
a due regard to their own future interefts. For fince Peace 
is that blefling, which we all implore the Gods to give us ; 
fince it is that for whofe fake we bear to be expofed to every 
danger; fince in a word, among all the things that are 
e(teemed good by men, there is none more generally acknow¬ 
ledged to deferve that name; it furely muft be allowed to be 
a high degree of folly in the conduct of the Eleans, to refufe 
an acquifition of fuch value and importance, which they 
not only might obtain from the States of Greece upon fair and 
honourable terms, but might hold pofleflion of it alfo to all 
future times. Some perhaps may think, that if this people 
fhould return again to their former life, they mull be expofed 
to the attempts of every enemy, that fhould be inclined to 

violate 
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violate treaties, and to fall by furprize upon their country. 
But as this would rarely happen, fo the Greeks alfo would all 
join together to revenge the infult. And with regard to any 
private robberies, they might at all times be effectually fecured 
againft them; fince, by the help of that abundance which the 
continuance of peace would of neceflity beftow, they might 
with eafe maintain fome troops of mercenaries, to be employ¬ 
ed as occafion fliould require. But now, from having dread¬ 
ed dangers that were never likely to arrive, they expofe their 
goods to conftant pillage, and their country to perpetual war. 

I could with therefore, that thefe reflections might raife in 
the Eleans an attention to their proper interefts; flnce they 
never will And a time more favourable than the prefent, to 
recover again an acknowledged confirmation of their rights, 
from all the States of Greece. 

But though thele immunities have been long fince loft, the 
people however, as we obferved before, ftill retain fome traces 
of their ancient manners, and elpecially of their attachment 
to a country life. Upon the arrival therefore of Philip in the 
province, great numbers of them were taken prifoners by the 
Macedonians, and greater flill efcaped by flight. There was 
a fortrefs called Thalamae, into which the chief part of the 
people had retired, together with their goods and cattle. The 
country round it was only to be entered by certain dole de¬ 
files : and the place itfelf, befides that it was difficult of all 
accefs, was alfo judged to be impregnable. But the King, 
being informed of the numbers that had fled together to this 
fortrefs, refolved to attempt and hazard every thing, rather 
than leave his work imperfeCt. He ordered the mercenaries 
therefore firff to take poffeflion of the pofls that commanded 
the entrance of the pafles. And having left behind him in 
the camp his baggage, with the greater part of all his army, 
he then mirched through <he defiles, with the Peltaftse and 
the light-armed troops, vi d arrived in fight ,of the fortrefs, 

without 
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without refiftanqe.t Tlie Elcans, who were wholly unprepared 
to Hiftaiu allege, and unpra&ifed likewife in all? the artof 
walr, uhd who at? thisi tinte hadiamong them great numbers bf 
the Very tneaneft of the people^ were ft ruck with ter rbr at his 
apprqacli, and immediately furrendered. Among the prifohers 
were two hundfed mercenaries, which Amphidamus, the 

Praetor of the Eleans, had drawn together from different coun¬ 
tries, i and had brought vthem with him to < this place. The 
King, having gained a very great quantity of valuable goods, 
with more than; five thoufand flaves, and cattle that fcarcely 
could be numbered, returned again to his camp: and from 
thence, becaufe the troops were fo incumbered ; with their 
booty, that they were Wholly unfit to engage in any new at¬ 
tempt,. he directed his route back to Olympia, and there in- 
camped. ! ‘ 
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BOUT this time Apelles, who, among thofe that were 
' appointed by Antigonus to be the Guardians of young 
Philip, - was poffeffed of the greateft fway in all the counfels of 
the King, formed the bale defign of reducing the Achaeans to 
the fame vile condition as that to which the people of Theffaly 
were fubjedh For though the Theflalians were Hill governed, 
in appearance, by their own peculiar laws, and feemed on that 
account to be diftinguifhed from the Macedonians, yet in re¬ 
ality there was .no difference between them. For both were 
equally obliged to yield ftridt obedience to the Royal orders, 
and to fubmit without relu&ance to all that was • impofed. 
This man then,' having, regulated his project in his mind, be¬ 
gan firft to try the tempers of the Achasans that were now 
prefent in the army. He gave permiflion to the Macedonians, 
to difpofiefs them of their Quarters, and defraud them of their 
booty. And afterwards, he ordered many to be fcourged, 

i upon 
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upon the flighted pretexts: and when any of their compa- 
. nions interpofed to fave them, or (hewed any refentment of 
this treatment, himfelf conduced them to prifon. By thefe 
means he was perfuaded that the Acheeans might infenfibly be 
led to an intire and blind fubmifiion ; and think nothing cruel 
or fevere, which at any time they fhould be forced to fuffer 
by order of the King. And yet he had feen not long before, 
when he was prefent in the army of Antigonus, that this very 
people expofed themfelves to every danger, and feemed ready to 
encounter every hard (hip with the greateft firmnefs, rather than 
fall into fubjedion toCleomenes. Butfome young Achaeans, ha v- 
)ng run together in a body, went and difclofed to Aratus the 
whole of this defign. Aratus, wifely judging that it was necefiary 
to defeat fuch evils in their firfl commencement, ran in hafte 
to Philip. The King, when he had heard him, ordered the 
young men to lay afide their fears; alluring them, that nothing 
of this kind fhould hereafter happen: and at the fame time he 
ftridly forbad Apelles to exad any thing from the Achaeans, 
without the knowledge and confent of their own Praetor. In this 
manner Philip, by his humane and gentle treatment of thofe 
that were with him in the camp, as well as by his courage 
likewife and adivity in the field, not only gained theaftedions 
of the foldiers, but the favour alfo and efteem of all the peo¬ 
ple of Peloponnefus. And indeed we can fcarcely find a 
Prince, more admirably formed by nature, with all thofe ta¬ 
lents that are requifite for enlarging conquefis, and fuftaining 
the weight of empire. For he was poflefied of a ready and 
clear difeernment,; a happy memory; a gracefulnefs, that 
was peculiar to all his adions; with fuch a dignity of alped, 
as declared the Monarch, and infpired refped and awe. His 
adivity alfo in the field was never wearied, and his courage 
never daunted. By what means afterwards thefe noble qua¬ 
lities were all deftroyed, and from whence it happened, that 
this Prince, from a mild and gentle Monarch, became at Jaft 
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cannot be explained in few 
ivoMs only. We (hall take fome occafion therefore haore fa- 

than the prefent, to examine clofely iiitb the cables 
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mercilefs and brutal Ty 



that produced fo wbtideitful a chahg 
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having now decamped, continued his route from 
ympia towards Pharaea, and from thence advanced to Tel- 

and afterwards to Herasa. In this place he fold his 

_ _ A ft m » 



and laid a bridge acrdfs the river Alpheiis, with' de 
lign to pals that way into Triphylia. About the lame tithe, 
Dorimachus the iEtbliari Prettor, being prefTed by the - Eleans 
to fave their country from deftrudlion, fent to their afliftance 
fix hundred JEtolians under the conitnand of Phylida's. When 
this General, arriving in Elea, had joined Rife* troops with the 
forces that were at that time in the fervicb of the Eleaiis, five 
hundred mercenaries, a tlioufand foldiers of the country^ and 
body of Tarentines, he from’thence directed his march alfo 

which derives' it’s name 




towards Triphylia 

from Tiiphylus a native of Afcadia, is a part Of Peloponriefus 
lying near the fea, between the provinces of Meffenia* and 

It looks upon the fea of Afric • and is fituated in the 

The 


Eleh. 

extremity of all Grdefce, ‘On the fide of the South-weft 
towns which it contains 


Saftiicum, Lepteum, Ftypaha 

Pyrgus, dEpytim, Bolax, Styllagium, and PHtiXa 
The Eleans, having forced thefe towns to fubmit to their Re¬ 
added to them hot long afterwards Aliphira likewifo 


Typ 



which ftbdd within the ; liniits of Arcadia, and at fifft 11 Was 


fubjebt to the Megalo’politans. But Alliadas, the Ty 


of 


Megalopol 

dered it to the Eleans 


for fome perfonal advantagi 


furren 




Phylidas, having entered this country with 


army 


feht 


away the Eleans to Lepreuih, and the mercenaries to Aliph 
while himfelF with the j®tolians, remaining in the neighbt 
hood of Typ 


attended 


the motions of the Macedo 


mans. Philip, being now diftncumbered of his booty, palled 

the 
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the Alpheus,. which flaws clofe along the, qfty ofHera?a, and 
dire^ed his route to Aliphim, This city is built upon a, hill, 

.TO?**. 4 s P^Wfy.h^ feep ,apd. craggy, „. andmoretha^.ten 
itadia in its height. U[pon * the fummit. ftands the Citadel, 

and a. brazen Statue alio of Minerva, of a very uncommon 

iize as well, as beauty. With what defign it firft was wrought, 

and at whofe expence; the place from whence it came. 


petfon by whom, it was 


things, that 


fixed and dedicated 


and 
are 


the inhabitants of the country are not able 


plain with certainty. But all acknowledge it to have 

been the work of Softratus and Hecatodbrus; and regard it 

as one of the moil, finished pieces, that ever were produced ,bv 
thpft great Artifts. r r : 3 

The King, having waited for 


brigl 


commanded the men whofe talk 


* $ 

a day that was ferene and 


was 


carry the 


ladders, to advance firft fir pm. different parts, with thempi 


naties in front, to cover them 


The Macedonians 


alfpjntq feparate bodies, followed clofe behind 


dered, with the reft, tp afeend 


and 



fhould begin to ftiine 


hill, as foon as 


fun 


The troops advanced accor 



With great alacrity, and, vigourwhile the Aliphirpans ran 

gRth.fr ; in, crouds to every fide, from , whence; they faw,the 
Mafeponians ready to approach. At the fame time the fymg, 

>vith a fele<ft body of foldiers, having climbed up certain pre- 

Cjijpices, afeendeft unperceived to the fuburbs of. the Citadel. 

aited 


the ladder 


The fignal was now given for the affault, 

?S^i. n ^the walls; and the troops began in every part to fcale 
the city. But the King, having firft gained pofleflion of tfie 
fubuibs, which were left without defence, immediately. fqt 


fir 


When thofe therefore, that were employed 


defending the walls againft the enemy, faw what had happ 
ed, they were feized with confternation : and ben 


that if the Citadel fhould be loft 


refource 


would then be 


to fear, 


They abandoned therefore all their ports 


I 
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and 
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and fled into the citadel ; and thus the Macedonians became 
matters > of the city, almoff without refiftance. < Not long af- 
terivardsy a* deputation was Tent lalfo 1 from the; citadel to the 
King, B E rid t he plaice 1 delivered into* 1 his' ' hdnds, i On * condition 
ortly-that the people fltould be fafe. ^ t • ; v 1 


• I 


i t 


,1* ) 


\ t 


* t 


^This'cOnqueft ftluck ho fmall terror into all the people of 

Trijphjftia ^ an'd' i fdrced ; them* ’ to ‘confultv together, by what 

they ( might b'e'ft< >prefetve>their country. ' About the 
fame-' tihie--alfoy , 'Phylidasf led I away: his troops from Typanasa,- 

artd retired to LdprCum;* plundering all the province as he 

pafledl'i For 1 this was the reward,; which the Allies of the j*Eto- 
liahs feidorU failed to •> receive: - being either deferted by: them 
irV the-' time of their moft’prefling need; or elfd pillaged, and 
betrayed'; and forced to fuffer from their confederates and 
friends; fuch cruel treatment as could fcarcely be expe&ed 

c\/en front a conquering eneiny. ■ As foon therefore as the 

«* *• *\ . . I . I ? * < -• 1 4 «• % /««•«• 


K-ihg approached, the inhabitants of Typansta and of-Hypana 

fuWeiidered their cities to hirmi* The Phialians alfo, being in- 
formed 1 of all that had happened in Triphylia, and having 


bee# lbng'.defirotis i to ibake off their alliance With the JE to 



liaOS^raif together- in arms; 1 apd *tpok- poffeflioh of the place 
in 'Whichuhei'Polemarbhs were: iaccuftomed toaflemble. There 


thbir relidetice in the city; that from thence they might be 
able • to make ; incurflons upon the lands: of the Meflenians. 
Thefe ( i|ten,i upon the iirft appearance of this commbtion, had 
refolved to take arms, and reduce the inhabitants by force. But 
whbn they faw, : that the people all ran together in crouds, 
andfverb preparing to make a vigorous refiftance, they aban¬ 
doned their delign, ; ;and; having obtained conditions for their 


Metyp fetiredvfrotn^the place ,' carrying, with , them: all their 

baggage^ i The Phialians 1 then) fent Ipme deputies to Philip,, 


a#d invited him to take pofleflion of their city. 
^ During-fthe time Of this; tranfaftibn, the itih 
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preum alfo,, having poftefted themfelves ofa certain 
the city, comriianded theE leans, 1 the /Ltolians, 
cedsemoniariSi who! had like wife joined jCheixi,^#; re tire, both 






L 



sy 



firft intirely llighted. Phylidas ftill kept his poft; and* was 
perfuaded, that he fhould be able to deter the Lepreates from 

attempting .any thing againft him,, ■ 

Taurion, with one part oft he Macedonian forces, had already 
gained pofleffion of Phialia, and that the King himfelf was 
advancing * towards Lepreum with the reft, he beg 

to lofe all hope, while the Lepreates on the, contrary affnrned 

new confidence.!: . And thoush there were at this. time in the 


once 



place a thoufand Eleans, with a thoufandpirates and J&tpliahs 
fi^e hundred mercenaries, and two hundred Lacedaemonians, 
and though the enemy were matters, of, their citadel 
admirable was the fpirit, and fueh the glorious r eonftancy ipf 
this people* that theycrpfolved on tno account to yield tQjthefe 
invade^ or throw i away, the hope of being able to 
their country. When Phylidas, therefore law their firmnefs 
and heard alfo that the Macedonians were juft re 






• ap- 
on ir,; 



returnfcdiback again to their own country through Mcffenia: 

while Phylidas,i with the other forces, directed his route towards! 
Samicurrii j ' The! Lepreates, having thus recovered ;the intire 
pOfleftiom of j their country, fent fome deputies to Philip, £ndi 

furrenderedi their city to him. . ; • ’ ■ ! 

As foon as the King was informed of thefe tranfa<ftions, he 
fent the chief part of his army away to Lepreum, while himfelf, 
with the Peltaftse and the light-armed troops, purfued the eneoi 
my, and, falling upon them in their retreat, made himfelf 
matter of, all their baggage. But Phylidas, having marched 


* f 
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with the greateft hafte,; efcaped fafe to Samicum 


Philip 


therefore incamped.before the place j and,, when the. reft of 
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his 
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his forces 

« « ♦ 

gan tot make fuch preparation?,, as threatened the inhabitants 
iwith * the > profpe^ of &, fiege^ . [ But, the -^tolians and Eleans, 
being wholly, unprepared to fuftain a iflege, and- having no¬ 
thing, but their hands only, to defend them, \tfere ftruck 
with terror* and offered to fur render upon terms of fafety 



to leave 



/ % 


their 


arms* they retreated to Elea. After this fuccefs*-: the neigh 


bouring cities all fent their deputies to the King* and . fub 
lijitted: to him. at difcredon. Thefe were, Phrixa, Styllagi- 
um> ! Epyum* Bolax, Pyrgus, and Epitalium. , Philip, having 




thus mi the coiirfe of, fix days oifly reduced the whole pi 

returned again to Lepreum. , And; when he had 
exhorted the inhabitants to remain heady in their duty, 
and had placed a garrifon in the citadel, he marched away to 
Hersea with all his forces, leaving to Ladicus an Acarnanian 

Arriving at Her^ay he there 
t and having taken again 

the baggage* which he had left behind him in this pi 



he 


continued his route from 


f i r 


was noW 



Megalopolis, though 
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While Philip was employ ed.in reducing the cities 
phylia, Chilon, a citizen of Lacedjemon, who thought that 

of 

being;enraged that the Ephori had flighted his pre- 
teofions, (and f .bellowed that dignity upon Lycurgus. refolved 





State 


I 



flattered. 1 hitnfel f, 


of Cleomenes* and tempt 



of a new diyiflom of lands* he fhould at once draw all the 



tor his ;party. • - Having , communicated his intention 
therefore to his friends, and engaged about two hundred of 
them ,to fhare in the danger-with him, he made hafte to carry 

into .execution. As Lycurgus, and the Ephori 

who 
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who had raifed him to the kingdom, were the chief obftacles 
to his defign, it was neceflary 1 that thefe Ihoiild be firft'' re¬ 


moved. 


He 



the • oCdafion therefore, whenthcEpheffi 
were; at fuppei^i and •falling 1 tip on them by 1 furprlze^ .felled 
them at their table. Thus that puniiliment befel them, which 
was in juft ice due to-their late tranfadVions. For whether we 
con fid er the hand by which they fell, or the caufe that drew 
this vengeance down upon them; they may Well be thought 
to have merited their fate. -!. ; 

As foon as this work was -finifhed, Ghilon ran in haftd to¬ 
wards the houfe of Lycurgus. But though this Magiftrate 
wa3 then at home* he found means, with the afliftance of 
ibme friends and neighbours, 1 to retire unperceived, ‘arid 
efcaped through private roads to the itown that was called 
Pellene of Tripolis. Chilon, having thus failed in the chief 
and moft important part of his intended enterprize, began to 


lofe nil hope. But as there was now no room left to recreate 
he advanced into ‘the Forum,/ killing all his enemies, and 
calling aloud to his friends to join him; inviting the people alfo 
to his party, by thole hopes and promiles that were juft now 
mentioned. But when the-citizen^ wfere fo far ■ from {hewing 
even the leaft regard to his pretenfidns, that On tile Contrary 
they began to run together in parties to bppofe him, he fecret- 
ly withdrew, and, palling through Laconia, Bed unattended 
into the Achfeaii territory. The Lacedemonians, being at 
this time alfo'terrified by the near approach of Philip, remov¬ 
ed all their- ftores from the open country ; and abandoned 
likewife the fortrefs df Athenaeum in the 
ritory, having firft razed it to the ground. 

Thus this people, who, from the firft eftablifhment of their 
State under the'laws of the wife Lycurgus, ’had -enjoyed the 
faireft form of government, and flourifhed in great Brength 
and power, to the time of the battle of Leudtxa, began, af¬ 
ter that period, gradually to decline from their former fortune* 

and 
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and to rail into contempt and ruin. And having long been 
torn by inteftine tumults and commotions, their peace being 
ftiil dtftnrbed by Agrarian laws, and their citizens driven into 
bamfhment, they at laft were forced to bow to a fucceflion of 
fevere and haughty Tyrants, to the time of Nabis, and to 
vield to all the miferies of the very vileft fervitude ; thofe, who 
in ancient times had been unable to fupport even the name of 
ftavefy.' But there are many who have written very copious 
accounts of the former condition of this people, and of all 
their various fortunes: and with regard to the changes that 
have happened to them, fince Cleomenes firft fubverted the 
legal conftitution of the State, we fhall take occafion to relate, 
in the progrefs of this Hiftory, all thole that were of chief- 
eft note, and which belt deferve to be remarked. 

Philip now decamped from Megalopolis, and taking his 
route through Tegea, arrived at Argos, and paffcd the reft 
of the winter in that city: having obtained among all the 
Greeks the higheft admiration and efteem, as well from his 
manners and whole deportment, as by thofe great actions alfo 
which he had now performed in war, beyond all that could 
be expected from a Prince of fuch tender age. 

■ During this time Apelles,’ who had not yet debited from 
his project, was revolving in his mind the me&fures, by which 
he might beft be able to reduce the Achseans by degrees beneath 
the -Macedonian yoke/ As he faw, that Aratus and his Son 
#ere fittSy* fexprove" the greateft obftacles in the w&y of this d&- 
fign 5 arid ^hat* Philip was inclined to pay no fmall regard %) 
thefe two magiftrates, efpecially to the eldeft of them, not only 
becaufe behadftood in high efteem and favour with Antigonus, 
and \tfas v a i man .of -great authority among the Achteans,, Hut 
chiefly on account of-his ready talents and profound'difeerfiment 
in all the affairs of government; he judged it to be in the firffc 
place neceffary, that he fhould frame fome contrivance, by which 
be might deftroy their credit with the King. With this view, 

2 having 
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having made inquiry after thole Achteans, who oppofed Ara- 
tus in the government, he invited them to come to him from 
their leveral cities ; and fpared no kind of pains or flattery, 
that might win their favour, and fix them in his interefts. 
He then introduced them all to Philip; having firft inftrudt- 
ed each of them, to infinuate to the King, that as long as he 
was guided by the counfels of Aratus, he muft be forced, in 
all things that related to the Achasans, clofely to obferve the 
terms of the alliauce: but that on the contrary, if he would 
fubmit his interefts to the care of thefe new friends, he might 
foon, with their afliftance, become the mailer of Pelopon- 
nefus, and govern the people by his own fingle will. When 
Apelles had thus far advanced in his defign, his next care was, 
to obtain, if it were poftible, that one of this faction fhould be 
ele&ed Prator of the Achasans; by which means, Aratus would 
intirely be excluded from the adminiftration oi the State. As the 
time therefore of the election now drew near, he prefled the King, 
to go himfelf to iTgium, on pretence of marching that way in¬ 
to Elea. Philip yielded his confent: and Apelles, who was like- 
wife prefent, partly by the force of threatenings, and partly 
by follicitation, prevailed at laft,. though not without great 
difficulty, and gained the point which he had in view. For 
Eperatus, a citizen of Pharae, was elected Praetor ; and Ti- 
moxenus, fupported by the intereft of Aratus, was repulfed. 

From iEgium the King began.his march, and palling 
through Patras and Dyme, arrived atTichos; a fortrefs, fitu- 
ated upon the extreme borders of the Dymsean territory, and 
which had been taken by Euripidas not long before, as we 
have already mentioned. The King, having refplved to em¬ 
ploy his utmoft power to recover again this place for the Dy- 
mseans, incamped before it with all his forces. But the 
Eleans that were ported in it, wete ftruck with terror and 
furrendered. This fortrefs was of no great fize, being not 
more than a ftadium and half in it’s circumference. But the 
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ftrength of it, wasconfider able $ for the height of the Walls wask 
full thirty cubits. Philip reftored the place to the Dymasans; 
■and from thence made incur fions into the Elean territofyi. <And 
haying wafted all the country, and gained a very gre&ti booty, 


• i ‘ 


and 


led his army back again to Dyme 

; But Apelles, having thus far accomplifhed his defig 
obtained a Praetor of his own election, began now to renew 
hijj. attacks agajnft Aratus,in order wholly to remove him 
from the confidence of the King, For this purpofe, he had 
reCourfe to a Calumny* which was thus contrived.» When 
Amphidamus the Elean General, who had been taken prifon- 
er. with the reft that had retired to Thalhmae, < was conducted 
to-Olympia, he employed the mediation of fome friends* rto 

procure admiflion for him to the King: and when he had 
gained a time of audience, he difplayed in a long difcoOrfe 

thO high authority and credit in whieh he ftood among 


Eleans, and affured the King, that he could eafily engage 


that people to enter into an alliance with himi 



being 


prevailed on hy thefe pfomifes, immediately releafed Amphi¬ 
damus, and-Tent him to the Eleans; i with orders to a flu re 


them, that, if they would embrace hfejfeiendmipinhe would 


reftore to them all their prifoners without any ranfom, and fe 

cure their province againft all incurfions; and that they ft ill 
fliould live in perfect freedom, without garrifon or tribute, 
and enjoy their own form of government. But, how, generous 
foever and inviting thefe conditions might appear, the 'Eleans 
Remained unmoved, and rejected ! all that was- propofed 


Apelles feized on this refufal 


proper ground for 


calumny which fie now contrived* and carried to the King. 

He told him, f that it> might now be feen, hpwfalfe were thofe 
profeflions of zeal and friendfhip, with which Aratus and his 
Son had hitherto deceived him: that in their hearts they 
were far from being difpofed to favour his pretenfions, or 


promote the intcrefts of the Macedonians 


that the averfion, 

which 
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Which the Eleans had now fhewn towards him, was foie- 
ly to be imputed to their arts and management: that when 
Amphidamus was lent from Olympia to Elis by the King, 

they had employed 1 in fecret all their pains, to convince him, 
that it was by iio means for the advantage of the people of 
Peloponnefus, that Philip fhould become the matter of the 
Eleans: and that from hence alone had fprung that haughti- 
nefs, and fierce difdain, with which this people had rejected 
all his offers, and had refolved to adhere to their alliance with 
the iEtolians, and ftill fuftain the war againft the Macedo¬ 
nians. 

Philip, when he had heard this accufation, ordered Aratus 
and his Son to be called before him. Apelles then repeated 
in their prefence all the charge, urging it againft them with 
a bold and threatening confidence. And as the King ftill 
kept filence, he added ; that fince they had fhewn themfelves 
fo thanklefs and ungrateful, and had fo ill repaid the many 
favours which they had received from Philip, this Prince had 
now refolved to call together the Achaean States, and, when 
he had explained to them the motives of his conduct, to rec¬ 
tum again to Macedon. But the eldeft Aratus, beginning 
now to fpeak, befbught the King, that he would by no mekfts 
judge with paflion, or give a hafty credit to the things which 
he had heard, without fome previous examination T and irir- 
quiry : that in every charge efpecially, that Was directed 
againft any of his allies or friends, it was proper firft to weigh 
the evidence with the niceft and mod fcrupulous carer that 
fuch a conduct was not only worthy of a Prince, but of the 
laft importance alfo, with refpeft to his own interefts and'kd 1 - 


vantage 


He defired therefore, that thofe who had heard 


thefe ; matters, of which Apelles had accufed them, might be 
called to the prefence of the King: that Apelles alfo mould 
attend, with the perfon from whom he had received his in¬ 
formation; and in a word, that, before any complaint Wa’s 


K k k 2 


made 







on account ,o£ 'his/ attachment to 'the!?; Kihg, 
and had nol hopes 6fi fafety biit in T ; hii prote&ion * 




tol b& cabaniined in hife pfefence 

WsU in all 1 pointsifalfe; 1 'Frbitfthis! timetherefoi*e, hishfFe&- 

and his attachment to him 

9 

i Apelles on the contrary 



'yV^hilei 


ftmlcdow i in hi^ efteem p i 



poffeffedI with'/prejiidicfe, inn fai/our • of! this Minifter, 

C :.1 1 • / n'vii ? i r \v . n i 



It 



of his conduct. 


, ■ the errors 
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In’the mean whiles Apelles, not being in any degree: de¬ 
terred 
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terredby what; had happened from perfift ing. Iftill in the .ftoie 

inadniihis:(nextattackagainft Taufe&h,>qwhQ 




charged him however with 


i/i < i 



birth 




own»apphmtrtieht 


new method 



their jteighboprsj ‘not 


men of bad defig 





( 






to be the inftrymentiof 
ice j and employed folely t6 promote 
who ftrive to rife: upon t.be’ruihsr of 
another. He^feizedv .ever Vioccafion alfo ; ,that was offered vvta 


jealoufy, and fordid 

the purpofes 



cenfn re Alexande 





of the, Guards 



folved < to fill i ; this V poft;| likewife' with another 

ele&ion;! and in a word, to change, if poffible, the whole dif 
pofition which Antigdnus had made. 


while he, lived 


For Antigonus, • no 




at his death fuch wife provifions, as 
cure the future eafe and fafety of the kingdom 
ed to the Macedonians in his Will, the meafures which himfelfi 
had followed ; in the affair^ of government 5 and prefcrib.ecicthe 



plan of the adminiftration for the time 


naming the 


) 


perfonsalfo, to whom he left the conduct of the State, and)allot 
ing feverally to each his proper poft; that he might thus cutoff 
at once all pretence for jealoufy, and remove every incitement: 
to fedition. By thefe dire&ions, Apelles? r was appointed 
Guardian to the Prince; Leontius, General of the Infantry ; 
Megaleas, the chief Secretary; Alexander, Captain of the 
Guards 5 and Taurion, the commander to prefide in Felo- 

ponnefus. 
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ponnefus. Among thefe, Leontius and Megaleas were already 


points devoted to Apelles 


The great object therefore 


of his prefent care, was to remove Taurion and Ale^ander 

f;omv th^ir ipofts; • by {which means, the whole adminiftration 
of the government would fall into his own hands intire, or into 
the hands of thofe who poffefled his confidence. And this de~ 
fign muft foon have been accomplilhed, if he had not railed 

But that wrong policy 


gainft himfelf an enemy in Aratus 


defeated all his meafures 


and drew after it the punilhment 


that was juftly due to his imprudence and infatiable ambition: 
fo that within a Ihort time afterwards, he was himfelf involved 
in thofe calamities, which he had prepared for others. . In 
what manner this misfortune happened to him, we lhall at 
prefent forbear to mention, having brought this Book to it’s 


conclufion 


But in that which follows, we lhall take occafion 


give a clear account of this 


fiances that attended 


f this event, with all the circum- 
Philip, after thefe tranfa&ions which 


we have now related, returned to Argos, to pafs the winter 


there 


gether with his friends, and fent the forces back 


Macedon 


t • 
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T HE year of the Prstorfhip of the younger Aratus was 

juft: now ended with the Rifing of the Pleiades : for 

in this manner the Achteans computed the cour/c of time. 


This Magiftrate therefore refigned his office, and was fucceed 
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made to the Achaan States, every method fhould be tried, by 
which it was poffible to gain a knowledge of the truth. Philip 
approved of this advice: and having promiled to purfue it, 
he then diimiiTed them. -' u •* 

Some days afterwards had palled, and Apelles had not yet 
produced the proofs that were defircd, when an accident fell 
out, which proved of great advantage to Aratus. While 
Philip was employed in plundering the country of the Elearts;: 
this people, having conceived Ibme fufpicion of Amphidamus, 
refolved to feize, and fend him as a prifoner into JEtolia. But 
Amphidamus gained early notice of their delign, and lied at 
ftrft to Olympia. And being there informed that the'King' 
was gone to Dvme, to diftribute the booty among his troops, 
he made hafte to join him in that city. As foon as Aratus 
heard, that this General had efcaped from Elis, and was ar¬ 
rived at Dyme, being confcious of his own innocence, he ran 
to Philip with great alacrity and jov, and requefted that Am¬ 
phidamus might immediately be called before him : that no 
one better knew the grounds of the charge that had been 
brought againll him, than the man who had been a partner 
in the fecret: and that on the other hand, it clearlv was his 
intereft to difclofe the truth ; lince he had now been forded to 
leave his country on account of his attachment to the King, 
and had no hopes of fafety but in his prote&ion. The King 
eonfented to this requeft ; and having ordered Amphidamus 
to be examined in his prefence, he found that the accufation 
was in all points falfe. From this time therefore, his affect¬ 
ion for Aratus every day increafed, and his attachment to him 
became ftronger than before ; while Apelles on the contrary 
funk low in his efteem. But his mind had been now io Ion" 

CTO 

poffeffed with prejudice, in favour of this Miniffcr, that it 
forced him ftiil to overlook, upon many occalions, the errors 
of his condud. 

In the mean while Apelles, not being in any degree de¬ 
terred 
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terred by what had happened from pcrfifting ftill in the fame 
defigris, made his next attack againft Taurion, who was in- 
trufted with the care of the affairs of Peloponnefus. He 
charged him however with no kind of crime; but on the 
contrary {poke largely in his praife ; and reprefented to the 
King* what, great fervices might be expected from a man 
of fuch abilities, if he were prefent in the camp. But his 
intention was, to beftow this charge upon fome perfon of his 
own appointment. For this is one of thofe new methods, 
contrived by men of bad defigns: to deftroy the fortunes oi 
their neighbours, not by detraction, but by praife. An arti¬ 
fice, replete with malignant rancour, and the baled: treachery: 
invented firft in the courts of Princes, to be the inftrument of 
jealoufv, and fordid avarice ; and employed folely to promote 
the purpofes of thofe, who ftrive to rife upon the ruins of 
another. He feized every occafion alfo that was offered, to 
cenfure Alexander, the Captain of the Guards; having re- 
folved to fill this port likewife with another of his own 
election; and in a word, to change, if pofiible, the whole clif- 
pofition which Antigonus had made. For Antigonus, not only 
while he lived, had governed Macedon and the young Prince 
himfelf with the greateft prudence, but left behind him alfo 
at his death fucli wife provifions, as feemed moft proper to fe^ 
cure the future eafe and fafety of the kingdom. He explain¬ 
ed to the Macedonians in his Will, the meafures which himfelf 
had followed in the affairs of government; and preferibed the: 
plan of the adminiftration for the time to come: naming the 
perfons alfo, to whom he left the con dud: of the State, and allot- 
ing fever ally to each his proper poll; that he might thus cut off' 
at once all pretence forjealoufv, and remove every incitement 
to fedition. By thefe directions, Apelles was appointed 
Guardian to the Prince; Leontius, General of the Infantry ; 
Mcgaleas, the chief Secretary ; Alexander, Captain of the 
Guards; and Taurion, the commander to prelide in Pelo¬ 
ponnefus, 
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ponnefus. Among thefe, Leontius and Megaleas were already 
in all points devoted to Apelles. The great object therefore 
of his prefent care, was to remove Taurion ancj Alexander 

from th^ir polls; by which means, the whole adminiflratioi 

of the government would fall into his own hands intire, or into 
the hands of thofe who polfelfed his confidence. And this dc~ 
fign mull foon have been accomplilhed, if he had not railed 
againlt himfelf an enemy in Aratus. But that wrong policy 
defeated all his meafures j and drew after it the punilhment, 
that was juftly due to his imprudence and infatiable ambition: 
fo that within a Ihprt tiiyie afterwards, he was himlelf involved 
in thofe calamities, which he had prepared for others. . In 
what manner this misfortune happened to him, we lhall at 
prefent forbear to mention, having brought this Book to it’s 
conclufion. But in that which follows, we fhall take occafion 
to give a clear account of this event, with all the circum- 
llances that attended it. Philip, after thefe tranfa<SUons which 
we have now related, returned to Argos, to pafs the winter 
there together with his friends* and fent the forces back to 
Macedon. . 




* . « 
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T HE year of the Praetorfhip of the younger Aratus was 

juft now ended with the Rifing of the Pleiades: for 
in this manner the Achseans computed the courle of time. 
This Magiftrate therefore reftgned his office, and was fucceed- 
ed by Eperatus. Dorimachus was Praetor of the Aitolians. 
About the fame time Annibal, as the fummer now approach¬ 
ed, having declared without referve his intention to make war 
againft the Romans, led his forces from New Carthage, paff- 
ed the Iberus, and continued his march towards Italy : while 
the Romans fent on their part Tiberius Sempronius with an 
army into Afric, and Publius Cornelius into Spain. At the 
fame time alfo Ptolemy and Antiochus, who both claimed the 
fovereignty of Coelefyria, having loft all hope of being able to 
fettle their pretenfions by embaffies or treaties, prepared to 
end the difpute by arms. 
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Philip, beginning now to be in want both of provifions 
and of money to fupport his troops, defired the Achaean Ma¬ 
gi A rates to giye orders for affembling ■ the Council of the 
States. . But when thefe were met together, at iEgium, ac¬ 
cording to the laws of the Republick, the King, perceiving 
that Aratus, flung with the difgrace which he had received 
in'the late Election through the bad practices of Apelles, was in¬ 
clined rather to oppofe than advance his fervice, and that on the 
other hand, Eperatus was by nature deflitute of all thofe ta¬ 
lents that are requilite for the condudt of affairs, and was alfo 
held in great- contempt by all, was then fully fenfible of the 
folly of thofe meafures, .which Apelles and Leontius had. en¬ 
gaged him to purfue, and refolved to recover again the confi¬ 
dence and favour of Aratus. He prevailed therefore with the 
magiftrates to remove the Affembly of the States to Sicyon; 
and having there addreffed himfelf in private both to the elder 
and the younger Aratus, and charged Apelles with the blame 
of all that had been tranfa&ed, he preffed them to refume 
their former fentiments. To this requeft they, both readily 
confented: and the King, through their pains and influence, 
obtained afterwards from the Affembly the full aecomplifhment 
df all that he defired. For by the decree that now was made, 
the States engaged to pay to him fifty Talents, on the day 
when he fhould firfl begin his march ; to furnifh three months 
ftipend for the troops, with ten thoufand meafures of corn; 
and to pay alfo teventeen talents monthly, during his flay in 
Peloponnefus. After thefe refolutions, the Affembly feparated; 
and the Achaeans returned again to their feveral cities. 

The King, when he had drawn all the troops together 
from their winter quarters, and had held a confultation with 
his friends, refolved now tp carry on the war by fea. For as 
by this method he might himfelf be able to fall fuddenly upon 
his enemies from every fide^ fo thefe on the other hand muft 

. wholly 
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wholly lofe the power of lending any aftiftance to each; other; 

feparated, ; as they were,’- in ; remote rtnd diftant provinces, and 
alarmed 
againft 



pprehenlions- for - ^ their own particular < Ihfetly 


an enemy 1 to whofe' motions they would- 1 then» 1 be 
ft rangers, and whofe defcent upon their country might be 
made with no lefs celerity than fecrecy : for the people,' 
againft whom he was now engaged, were the iEtoliaris, ithe 
Lacedajmonians, and the Eleaiis. - Being fixed therefore'in 


this defign, he drew togethe 


Lechseum 


that belonged 


Achasans, together with his own 


the veflels 

: and 


gave orders that the foldiers Ihould be employed continually 


the exercife of 


oar. 


The Macedonians fubmitted to 


th f e talk with the greateft promptnefs and alacrity. For thefe 
troops, whofe courage in the field Hands firm againft every 
danger, are not lefs ufeful and intrepid upon the fea, when¬ 
ever occafion demands their fervice. Adtive alfo, and inured 
the perpetual toil of digging trenches, and of fortifying 


canlps, they rejedt no kind of military labour; but 
contrary, as- Hefiod writes of 


iEacida; 


more 


with Battles than with Feafts 


pleafed 


W 

• * i 


But while Philip and . the Macedonians were thus bufyia 
completing all the naval preparations,’Applies* perceiving that 
the fCifig Was no longer governed by him hsbefore, and be¬ 
ing unable to fupport the lofs of his ailthOfityi, formed fecret- 

which-it 

that thefe tWo, ftlll remaining ' near the King 
dy, as occafion ferVed,- ; to fruftrate all his coiin- 



ly'VCri engagement with Leontius and ^Megalea 
Wiis v agreed, that thefe two, ftlll remaihing 
Ibloftld'be 

fels, and obftrudf his meafures; and that himfelf in the mean 
While would go to Chalcis, and take care< to ^ftopall fuppl 
fhkt v were expedted to come 


way 


When this wicked 


proj'edf was 1 thus Concerted, Apelles,- - having by fome falfe 


prdtdnces obtained permiftion to depart-‘ went accordingly 


Chalcis: and there, with the*help of that -authority,, which 
had grown from his former credit with the King, he fo well 


L 1 1 


performed 
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performed his part 


bafe and treacherous engagement 


Philip was at laft reduced to an intire want of neceflar 
and forced even to fet his Plate in pawn, in order to proci 

a fubfiftence from it. 

| 

As foon as the fleet was ready, and the troops all perfed 
their exercife, the King, having firft diftributed fome cc 
and money among his army, failed out to fea, and arrived 


i 


day 


Patras 


The forces that were with him were fix 


thoufand Macedonians, and twelve hundred mercenaries. 


About 


fame time, Dorimachus, the iEtolian Prastor, fent 


away five hundred Neocretans, under the command of Ag 


and Scop 


the afliftance of the. Elean 


The Eleans 


alfq, being apprehenfive that Philip would attempt to befieg 


Cyll 


drew 


gether fome troops of mercenaries; trained 


forces of the country ; and fortified the place with care. 
Philip therefore, having been informed of all thefe prepara¬ 
tions, refolved to leave in Dyme the Achaean mercenaries 
with the Cretans; fome Gallic Horfe: and 




thoufand 


men, fele&ed from the infantry of the Achaeans : as well to 
fupport himfelf, if there fhould be occafion for it, as to cover 
and fecure the country againft the attempts of the Eleans. 
And having fent his orders to the Meffenians, the Epirots; 
Acarnanians, and to Scerdilaidas, that they fhould complete 
the equipment of their veflels, and join him at Cephallenia, 
he then failed away from Patras to that ifland at the time ap- 

and cart anchor neat a little town called Proni. But 
becaufe the country round it was clofe and difficult, and the 
place not eafy to be inverted, he continued his courfe forwards 
to Palana, and perceiving that this part of the ifland was full 
of corn, and promiled a plentiful fubfiftence to his army, he 



ped 


difembarked his forces, and there 

J * 

drawn his fhips to land, and thrown 
round them, he fent away the troops to gatl 


up 


And haying 
iotrenebment 


himfelf Purveyed 


city from every fide, in order to 

difeover 
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difcover in what manner he might beft advance his works, 
and plant his machines againft it: defigning, when the allies 
had joined him, to ufe his utrnoft efforts to become mafter of 
the place. For by this conqueft, as the yFtolians would on 
the one hand be deprived of a place that was of great import¬ 
ance to them; finice their cuftom was, to make defcents from 
hence, in Cephallenian veffels, upon the coafts of Pelopon- 
nefufe, Acarnania, and Epirus ; fo on the other hand, the 
King and his allies, when they had gained this poft, might 
fall with great advantage upon the country of their enemies. 
For Cephallenia lies oppofite to the Corinthian Gulph, extend¬ 
ing towards theTea of Sicily. It joins clofely upon the north 
and weftern coafts of Peloponnefus, being neareft to Elea; 
and looks alfo towards the fouth and weftern {ides of Epiru6, 
Acarnania, and iEtolia. The King therefore, perceiving that 
the iftand was lituated with fo great advantage, as well for af- 
fembling the allies, and covering all their lands from infult, 
as for invading alfo the provinces of the enemy, was impatient 
to attempt the conqueft of it. And becaule Pakea was almoft 
every way fecured by precipices, or the fea; and was only 
to be approached by a fmall and narrow Plain, that looked 
toward Zacynthus; he refolved to advance his works upon 
that ftde only, and to fix there the whole bufinefs of the. 
fiege. 

While Philip was thus employed, in forming the meafures 
that were neceflary for the attack, he was joined by fifteen 
veffels, fent by Scerdilaidas; who was prevented from fend¬ 
ing any greater number, by fome commotions that had hap¬ 
pened in Illyria, among the Chiefs of the country. The Epi- 
rots alfo joined him, together with the Acarnanians, ahd 
Meffenians. For as Phigalea now was taken from the /Eto~ 
lians, the Meffenians had no longer any pretence for refufing 
their afiiftance in the war. 

Lila When 

p 
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When all things were ready for the liege, and the Balifhe 
and the Catapults difpofed in every place, from whence they 
rriigh^ with - beft fuccefs repel the efforts of the enemy, the 
King, having exhorted the Macedonians to be ftrenuous in 
their duty, ordered them to approach the walls, and to open 


a mine 


y 


under cover of the machines. 


The Macedonians 


purfued their talk with fo great diligence and ardour, that the 
walls were in a lhort time undermined to the length of about 


live hundred feet. 


Philip then approached the city 


5 


and 

And 


preffed the inhabitants to accept conditions from him. And 
when his offers were reje&ed, he fet lire to the timber that 
fupported that part of the wall which was undermined. The 
wall immediately fell down; and the Peltafta?, who were 
commanded by Leontius, being divided into cohorts, were 
ordered to force their way through the‘breach, and to ftorm 


the city 


But this General, remembering the engage¬ 


ment into which he had entered with Apelles, though three 
young loldiers had already paffed the breach, flopped them 
from advancing, and would not fuffer the city to be taken. 
And as he had before corrupted alfo the chief among the Of- 
ficersj and himfelf at this time likewife, inftead of leading on 
the troops with 1 vigour to the charge, appeared ftruck with 
cohfternation, and fpread his fears into the reft, the Macedo¬ 
nians were at laft repulfed, though they might without much 
difficulty have made themfelves mafters of the place. The 
King, when he perceived the cowardice of the Generals, and 
that many of the* foldiers alfo were difabled by their wounds, 
was forced to raife the liege, and to deliberate with his friends 
concerning the meafures that were next to be purfued. 

About this time, Lycurgus entered the province of Meffe- 
nia with an army; while Dorimnchus, with one half of the 
iEtolian forces, made an incurlion alfo into Theffaly : being 
perfuaded, that by this diverlion, they fhould draw away the 

■ > Macedonians 
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Macedonians from Palaja. The Acarnanians and Meflenians, 
alarmed by the approach of the enemy towards them, fqnt 
fome deputies to the King, and intreated him to rai 



fiege. The Acarnanians prefled him to remove the war at once 


into iEtolia, and thus, 



wafting all the country, which 


was now left without defence, to conftrain Dorimachus to re¬ 
turn again, before he had entered Macedon. The Meflenians 
on the other hand importuned him with no lefs earneflnefs, 
to march to the afliftance of their country; reprefenting to 
him, that as the Etefian winds had now begun to blow, he 
might pafs in one day’s failing from Cephallenia to Meflenia, 
and fall upon Lycurgus, before he could receive any notice of 
his approach. This was. the advice which was urged 
Gorgus, the chief of the Meflenian Deputies. Leontius alfo, 
purfuing ftill his firft: defign, fupported it with all his ftrenigth: 
being well aflured that no meafures could more effe&ually ob- 
ftrud; the progrefs of the war. For it was eafy indeed to 
tranfport the army to Meflenia : but it was not poflible to re¬ 



turn again till the feafon of thefe winds was pafled. 


The 


Macedonians therefore, confined within the limits of that pro¬ 
vince, muft have been forced to wafte the whole fummer in 
inadion ; while the iEtolians on the other hand might have 
plundered Theflaly and Epirus, and deftroyed all the country 
at their leifure. So pernicious were the counfels, which thefe 
men recommended to the King. 




But Aratus, who was prefent, oppofed this fentiment; ..and 
advifed the King to advance without delay into iEtolia ; fince, 
while Dorimachus was abfent with the forces, it would be eafy 
to run through all the province, and to plunder it without 
refiftance. Philip, who before was much diflatisfied with Le¬ 
ontius, on account of his ill conduft in the ftege, and who 
began alfo to fufpeft fome treachery, from the advice which 
this minifter had fo warmly urged with refpedl to the courfc 
that was now moft proper to be taken, refolved to yield to 

the 
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the opinion of Aratus. He fent orders therefore to Eperatus, 
that he fhould draw together the Achaean forces, and march 

aftiftance of the Meflenians: while himfelf fleered away 
from Cephallenia with the fleet; and, after two days failing, 
arrived at Leucas in the night. From thence, having before 
made all things ready for his deflgn, he pafled his veffels over 
the neck of land called Diory&us into the Ambracian Gulph, 
which, as we have already mentioned, flows from the fea of 
Sicily, and enters far into the inland parts of Acarnania. He 
then fleered his courfe up the Gulph ; and arriving at Limnaea 
before break of day, gave orders that the foldiers fhould take 
their ufual repaft, and leave behind them likewife all their 
heavy baggage, that they might not be incumbered in their 
march. Me called together alfo all the Guides; and inform¬ 
ed himfelf with great exa&nefs of the nature of the country, 
and of the ftrength and fltuation of the neighbouring cities. 

In this place he was joined by Ariftophantus the Pra;tor of the 
Acarnanians, with all the forces of the country. For the people 
of this province had long wifhed with the greateft earneftnefs for 
fome occaflon to revenge the infults which they had in former 
times received from the iEtolians. As foon therefore as the 
King arrived, they all took arms: not thofe alone that were 
obliged to it by the laws j but many alfo of the older men, whofe 

age had exempted them from fervice. The Epirots, who had 
alfo been expofed to the fame injurious treatment from the 
iEtolians, were on their part animated likewife with the fame 
refentment. But becaufe the arrival of the King was hidden, 
and their country alfo of great extent, they wanted the leifure 
that was neceflary for aflembling together the force] of the 
province. With regard to the jEtolians, Dorimachus, as we 
have already mentioned, had taken with him one half of 
their troops ; being perfuaded that the reft would be fuf- 

ficient to defend the country, in his abfence, againft all 
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His intention was, to fall fuddenly 


The King, having left his baggage behind him with a 
proper guard, began his march from Limneea, in the evening; 
and when he had gained the diftance of about fixty ftadin, 
he ordered the troops to take their fupper : and having allow¬ 
ed a fhort time alfo for their repofe, he again fet forwards, 
and continuing his march all night, arrived before break of 
day upon the river Achelous, between Stratus and Conope. 

upon the place called 
Thermum, before the inhabitants could be able to receive the 
news of his approach. Leontius clearly favv, that this defign 
muft inevitably be attended with fuccefs, and that all the ef¬ 
forts of the enemy would be vain and ufelefs. For befides 
that the arrival of the Macedonians was fo quick and unex¬ 
pected, the iEtolians alfo, having never entertained the leaft 
fufpicion, that the King would throw himfelf with fo great 
confidence into the very middle of a country that was ftrong 
and difficult, were wholly unprepared to refill: a danger, of 
which, they had conceived no apprehenfions. Reflecting 
therefore upon thefe two circumftances, and being conftant to 
the engagement into which he had entered with Apelles, lie 
prefled the King to incamp upon the river Achelous, that the. 
troops, who had marched all night, might enjoy feme reft, 
and be recovered again from their fatigue. His intention was, 
that the iEtolians qiight from thence gain time to make the 
preparations that were neceflary for their defence. But Am- 
tus on the other hand, well knowing how foon, in all fuch 
enterprizes, the favourable moment might be irrecoverably 
loft, and perceiving alfo that the purpofe of Leontius was 
plainly to obftruCt the progrefs of the war, urged the King to 
proceed without delay, and not fuffer the occalion to efcape. 
Philip, who was already much difpleafed with the whole con¬ 
duct of Leontius, approved of this advice; and having pafled 
the river, continued his route in hafte towards Thermum, 
burning and deftroying the country as he marched. Leaving 
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on the left hand Stratus, Theftia, and Agrinium; and on his 


1 


‘S>4. 



Lyfimachia, Trichonium, and Phceteum ; he 


arrived at a town called Metapa, which was fttuated in the en¬ 
trance of thofe = pafles, that led along the lake Trichoriis, 



was diftant from Thermum about fixty ftadia. 


1 l 



' . ) 



The 

fled from the place, upon his approach, and the 
vingipofted in it a body of five hundred men ; as well to 
coyer* his entrance, as to fecure alfo his retreat back again 
through the pafles. For the country that lay along the bor¬ 
ders pf the lake, was rough and mountainous, and covered 
^11 ( with, woods, fo that the paflage through it was extremely 
clofe and difficult. Philip entered the defiles; placing in 
hi? Van the mercenaries, behind thefe the Illyrians, 1 and after 
them, the foldiers of the Phalanx. The Cretans doled the 
tear. The Thracians and the light-armed forces were difpofed 
upop the Right, and marched with equal pace, but at fome 
diftance from the main body. The left was covered by the 
lake, to the length of thirty ftadia. Having gained the end 
of the defiles, they came to a village that was called Pamphia. 
The King, when he had polled a, body of troops in this place 
alfo, continued his march forwards, towards TKqrmum, 
through a road that was not only very lieep and rough, but 
furrounded on all fides likewife by lofty precipices, fo that 
in many parts it was not to be pafled without great danger. 
The whole height, alfo of the afeent was almoft thirty ftadia. 
But the Macedonians purfued their way with fo great diligence 
and vigour, that they fopn gained the fummit, and arrived at 
Thermum, while it was yet full day. The King fixed his 
camp, near the city, and from thence fent away the troops to 
ravage all the villages,, and neighbouring plains. They pillaged 
the houfes of the city likewife; which were not only filled 
with corn, and every kind of neceflaries, but with great 
quantities of rich and coftly furniture. For as this was the 

place, in which the iEtolians celebrated every year their 

Games 
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Games and Markets, and held alfo their ASfemblies for elect¬ 
ing Magistrates, they always laid up in it the moft valuable of 

goods, for the ufe of theSe Solemnities, and the triore 
eception of their, guefts. They were 




likewife, that their riches could 
place of greater fafety 
tion of this city, tlu 


be depofited 


For fuch was the Strength and Situa 
t was considered as the Citadel of al 


iEtoli 


And indeed before this time 


enemy had 


ventured to approach it. The long peace alfo, which the 
country had enjoyed, had afforded both the leifure and the 


means to heap togeth 


all 


wealth and plenty 


which now Silled the houfes that were round the tempi 
the neighbouring parts. 

The Macedonians, having gained an immenfe booty 


and 


e ven 1 ng, 


ofed themfelves 


On the following 


day, they fele&ed from the plunder whatever was of greateft 
value, and moft eafy to be removed; and burned the reft in 
heaps before the camp. They took likewife all the arms that 
were fixed round the porticoes of the temple, and referving 


the moft fplendid of 
others alfo for their ov 


as their prize, exchanged fomc 


The reft, which 


fifteen thoufand. were all confumed in fire 


number 
Thus 


r ~ 

far nothing had been done, that 


of 


war. But 


w * 

contrary to juftice, or 

what cenfure muft we 


repugnant to the laws 
pafs on that which followed ? Urged by the remembrance of 
thole cruel ravages, which the /Etoli 
Dium and Dodona, they now fet fire I 


had 


d at 


Porticoes of the 



and 


there were fome. that 

* 

and finished 


deftroyed the Votive Offerings; among which 


work of moft exquifite art, 

Nor were they Satisfied with 


burning the roofs only of the facred edifice; but 
the Temple to the ground. They threw down alfo all the 
Statues, which were not fewer than two thoufand ; breaking 
many of them in pieces; and fparing thofe alone, that bore 


M 


the 
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the names, or the refemblance, of the Gods. They then 
wrote upon the walls that celebrated Verfe, which was one of 
the firft productions of the dawning genius of Samus the Son 


bgonus, who was the Foftet-brother of the King 





r 


Remember Dium: thence this Shaft was fped. 


* I 


Thb King himfelf, and thofe that were about him, promoted 
all this Violence with a kind of frantick zeal and fury: being 
pfcrfiiaded, that it was no more than a juft and fuitable retali¬ 
ation and revenge, for thofe impieties which the iEtolians had 
before committed. But in my judgement, their conduct upon 
this occafion is very greatly to be blamed i Whether my fenti- 
ments are juft or not, may be judged from thofe examples, which 
may be found in the fame Royal Houfe of Macedon. When An- 
tigonus, after he had defeated Gleomenes in battle, and forced 
him to leave his kingddm, became mafter of Sparta, fo that the 
city and the vartquiftted citizens were wholly in his power; he was 
fo far from treating them with any kind of rigour or feverity, 
that oil'the contrary he eftablifhed them again in per fed free¬ 
dom, and reftored to * thCm their laws and ancient'govern¬ 
ment: and V^hen he had difplayed his generofity and cle- 


the favours 

he 


mfency, as well in many particular inftances 
alfo which he conferred in general upon their State 
returned back to Macedon. From this conduCt, he was then 
called the ^Benefactor, and after his death 


pdople 


Saviour of that 

and gained immortal fame and honour, not only 
among the Lacedaemonians, but from all the States of Greece. 
That Philip alfo, who firft enlarged the bounds of the Mace¬ 
donian Empire, and fpread wide the fplendour of this Houfe, 
when he ? had defeated the Athenians in the Fight of Chaero- 

obtaihed much more by his humane and gentle conduct 


after the victory, than he; had gained by his arms 


For by 


thefe, he fubdued indeed the enemies that were in. arms 

a gainft 
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again ft him: but by his geiltlenefs and moderation* he vat 
quifhed all the Athenians* and forced .Athens itfelf to receiv 
his lawSk . Inftead of picking his tefentment 
meafure of: 


vi&ories 


long. 


quefts 


on the contrary 
i had found a fair occafion 



difplay his clemency and his love of vi 
prifoners therefore without any ranfom 


He reftored 




funeral 


the foldiers that had fallen 


allowed 
battle: 


of 


lent Anti 



pater to Athens with their bones ; and gave habits alfo 
greater part of thole that were releafed. And thus, 
wife and dexterous conduct, he accomplilhed with a final! 
pence the greateft purpofes. For the haughty fpirit of 
Athenians was lb perfectly fubdued by this 
ment, that from enemies, they were changed at once into 
moft zealous and hearty friends, ready to favour all his 


generous treat 


efts, and to aflift in his defig 


What again was Alexan 


def s condudt upon a like occafion ? Incenfed as he was in fo 


high a degree againft the people of Thebes 


he ordered 


inhabitants to be fold for Haves, and the city to be 
levelled with the ground, yet fo far was he from negle&ing 

duty which he owed the Gods, that on the contrary. he 


ployed the greateft 


that no offence Ihould be 


mitted 


through accident, againft the tempi 


other 


confecrated places. At the time of his expedition likewife 


Alia 


revenge the atrocious infults which the Perfians had 


committed againft the States of Greece, he punifhed the peopl 
indeed with fuch feverity as their crimes demanded 
fpared the places that were dedicated to the Gods 


but 


though 


Perfians on the contrary, when they invaded Greece, had 
made all thefe the fpecial obje&s of their rage. 

Such then was the conduct, which Philip fhould have kept 


ally in view; and have made 


mankind 


that he inherited not the kingdom only, but the generous difi 
pofition alfo, and heroick greatnefs of his anceftors. 


But 


Mmm 2 


thougl 


1 






His reputation therefore, as he advanced in age, was as differ¬ 
ent from the fame which thefe Princes had enjoyed, as his 
manners and his life were different. This difference was clearly 
feen in the inftance of his prefent conduct. Blinded by rer- 
fentment, he thought it no crime to repay the devaftations, 
which the iEtolians had committed, with the like impious 
outrages, and thus to remedy one evil by another. In every 
place* and upon every occasion, he was eager to reproach 
Dorimachus and Scopas with all the violence and horrid faori- 
lege, of which they had been guilty at Diuniand Dodona: but 
feemed never to have apprehended, that while he was purfuing 
the fame impious courfe, the fame cenfure like wife mull fall 
upon himfelf. For though by the eftablilhed laws of war, it 
is not only juft but neceftary, to deftroy citadels and cities, 
fhips and harbours, the fruits alfo of a country with the in¬ 
habitants, in order to weaken the ftrength and power of our 
enemies, and to increafe our own; yet on the other hand, 
when men extend their fury to thofe objefts, whofe deftru&ion 
neither can procure the lead advantage to themfelves, nor any 1 
way difable their opponents from carrying on the war again ft 
them; when they burn qfpecially the temples of the Gods, 
break.all their Statues, and.deftroy their Ornaments; what, 
muft we fay of fuch a conduct, but that it is the mere effe&: 
of an intire depravity of manners, the work of fenfelefs ragei 
and madnefs? For the defign of making war, among thofe at: 
Iqaft that are of a virtuous difpofttion, is by no means to ex¬ 
terminate the people from whom they have received an iiv- 
jury ; but to lead them only to a change of conduct, and to.', 
engage them to amend their faults: not to involve the inno- ■ 
cent and the guilty in the fame perdition, but rather to ex¬ 
empt them both from ruin. To this .we may alfo add, that; 

' *1. 

it 


i 
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it is the part of a Tyrant only, who hates his fubje&s, and is 
hated by them on account of 1 his wicked a&ions, to exadt by 
force and terror a reludtanfc and cOndrairted obedience; while 


a King, who is wife and moderate in his conduct, humane 
and generous in his manners, obtains the hearts of all his peo¬ 
ple, who regard him as their friend and benefadtor, and fub- 
mit with chearfulnefs to his commands. 

But in older to conceive in the cleared; manner the whole 
extent of that midake which Philip now committed, let us 
confider, what would have been the fentiments of the JEto- 
lians, in cafe that he had purfued a different condudt; and had 
neither burned the porticoes, broken the Statues, nor dedroy-^ 
cd any of the offerings that were round the temple. For 
my own part, I am perfuaded that they muft have regarded 
him as a mod: humane and virtuous Prince. Confcious as they 
were of all thofe outrages, which they had committed at Dium 
and Dodona, and knowing alfo that Philip had at this time 
all things in his power, and that, in treating them with the lad 
feverity, he would have done no more, with regard to them- 
felves at lead, than what was jud and reafonable, they mud 
furely have conddered his moderation in this refpedt as a noble 
effort of a great and generous mind. In this view, while 
they condemned their own proceedings, they on the other 
hand, would have beffowed on Philip the highed admiration 
and applaufe; whofe virtue, fo worthy of a King, had taught 
him not only to preferve the duty which he owed the Gods, 
but to fet bounds alfo to his own jud refentment. And indeed 
to conquer enemies by generoffty alone and judice, is far more 
advantageous, than any vidtory that is gained by arms. For 
the fubmiffion of men to thefe arifes wholly from necedity 
and force; to the former, it is free and voluntary. The cori- 
qued alfo in the one cafe is often very dearly purchafed : but 
in the other, the offenders are prevailed upon to return again 
to a better conduct, without any expence or lofs. And what' 
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is (fill,of greater .mument, the fubje&s muff be allowed to 
clairq jfie diief pmt of the fuccqfs that j$ obtained by arms; 
wherw the .Prince alone reaps ah, the, glory of a vidory that 


*s 



virtue. t 


* # 


But fome perhaps may think, that as Philip was at this time 
extremely.young, he ought not in juftice to be charged with 
all tire guilt of thefe tranfadions; but that the blame fhould 
cfiiefiy be imputed to thofe that were the neareft in his con¬ 
fidence, efpecially to Aratus and Demetrius of Pharos. Now 
with regard to thefe, it is no hard talk to judge, even though 
wq were, not prefent at their deliberations, which of the two 
it was, that urged the King to all this violence. For befides 
that Aratus, in every adion, was diftinguiftred by his caution 
and deliberate judgement, while Demetrius on the contrary 
was no lefs noted for his imprudence and precipitate rafhnefs; 
there happened, afterwards ,ap inftancq not unlike the prefent, 
from which we fhall be abh; to difcern beyond all doubt, what 
mull have been, upon fucli oceafions, the fentiments and con- 
dud: of thefe two perfpns* But, this muft be referved for it’s 
proper place, We now return from this digreffion. 
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HE King, taking with 


y thing that could 


be carried or .removed, began his march back again 
from Thermum, by the fame way by which he had arrived: 


placing 


the head tliq booty, with the heavy^armed forces 


and the Acarnanians with the mercenaries in the 


He 


not 


folved to pafs through the defiles with the quickeft hafte: 
doubting but that the 4 £toljan$ would take advantage of the 
difficulty of the way, and fall upon him in his retreat. And 
this indeed foon happened. Tfie people had met together in 

to the number of about three thoufand men, under 
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arms 
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the command of Alexander of TrichoriiUm. While the fang 
remained upon the ehiitiencies, they 
diftartcbyand ' lay concealed in oblcdre 
But as Toon as the Rear of his army had begrin to i 
entered Thermom, and from thence advanced, and Fell upon 
the hindmoft troops. The mercenaries that 




the 

j 

rear, were thrown by this attack into no fmall cdnfulion: 
while the dStolians, perceiving the diforde^, and being em¬ 
boldened by the advantage of the ground, prefled the charge 
with greater vigour than before. But Philip, having forefeen 
this accident, had taken care, as he defcended, to poll behihd 
a certain hill a body of Illyrians, with fome fele£t men from 


the Peltalhe: arid tllefe, n<^' falling fuddenly upon the ehe 
my, who had advanced beyond them, and were following the 
piirfuit with eagernefs, killed a hundred and thirty of them, 
and took almoft an equal number prifoners. The refilled 

With great precipitation, and efckped through difficult and 

urifrequerited roads. After this fuecefs, the Rear, fettirig lire 
to Pamphia as they marched, pafled the defiles with fafety, 
and joined the reft of the army, who were incamped hear 
Metapa, expelling their arrival. The King razed this city to 
the ground, and the next day advanced to a town called 
Acrai. On the following day, he again decamped, and waft¬ 
ing all the country as he pafled, arrived near Conope, and 
relied there during one whole day. He then continued his 
march along the river Achelous towards Stratus. And hav¬ 
ing pafled the river, he for fome time flopped his march, at 
a diftance that was beyond the reach of the darts, and offered 
the troops that were within the city the opportunity of a battle. 
Frir he had heard, that three thoufand' dZtolian Infantry, and 
forir hundred Horle, together with five hundred Cretans, had 
thrown themfelves into the place. But when they all remained 
clofe behind the Walls, he continued again ; his rriute towards 

Limmea, where his veflels lay. But fcarcely had the hind¬ 
moft 
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ihoft troops pafled beyond Stratus, when fotrie of the iEtolian 
GaVairy (Allied'out, and began to difturb the rear. Thefe at 
firfb Were bbtifew iii riuipber: but as they foon were followed 
by a part alfo of their Infantry, and the Cretan > forces, the 
battle then grew warm, and the troops that were in • march 
werd forced to face about, to repel the enemy. The conteft 
Y^as for fome time equal. Butwhen the Illyrians were order¬ 
ed alfo’ to return, and fupport ■ the troops that were engaged, 
the iEtolians, both Infantry and Cavalry, turned their backs* 
and fled together in great diforder. The King followed clofely 
even to the very gates, and killed about a hundred of. them. 
After this attempt, the iEtolians remained,< quiet within the 

tliq city ; while the Rear purfue|jjtheii* march with fafety, and 
joined the reft of the army, and the veflels. 

■ The King, being now incamped at cafe, made a folemn fa- 
crifibe of thanks to the Gods, for thefuccefs of his late enter- 
prizb; and invited his officers to a Feaft. For all men had 
confidcred it as an attempt of the greateft hazard, that he 
fhould thus throw himfelf into a country of fucli uncommon 
jftrehgthand difficulty* and enter places into which no troops 
before' had eyer dared to penetrate. Yet Philip not only, en¬ 
tered them withoutlany lofs, but accomplished likewife all that 
he defigned, and had brought his army back again with fafety. 
His joy therefore was extreme; and in this difpofition, he 
prepared to.celebrate his banquet. 

-But Leontius and Megaleas beheld this happy fortune with 
no fihalhafflidtion and concern. Faithful Bill to their engage¬ 
ment with, Apelles, they had employed every art, to obftrudt 
the war* andfruflrate all the counfels of the King. But fo far 
were they from being able to accompliffi their deftgn, that om 
the contrary/ this Prince had now obtained the utnioft iof his 
wiffies. ' 1 They came however to the Banquet; but with 
hearts fo filled with heavinefs^ that the; King* with the reft 
that were prefent with him,, beganiimmediately to fufped, 

that 
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that they wete ft rangers to the general joy. And indeed • 
when in the progrefs of - the feaft the guefts all had drunk tc* 
greatexcefs, and thefe alfo wefe compelled to fill thfcir glafles • 
with the reft, they at laft threw afide the mafk, and fhewed ' 
their fentiments without difguife. For no fooner was the ban- 
quet ended, than, their reafon being difordered, and their 
fenfes loft in wine, they ran every way to feek Aratus; And 
having found him returning from the feaft, after many infults 
and reproaches they aflaulted him with ftones. A party foon 
was formed on either fide; and the diforder began to fpread 
through all the camp. The King being alarmed by the noife, 
fent fome perfons to inquire into the caufesof it, and to com- 
pofe the tumult. Aratus related to them the fad as it had hap¬ 
pened ; appealed to the teftimony of all that had been prefent; 
and then withdrew to his tent. Leontius alfo found fome 
means to Hide away unnoticed through the croud. But Me- 
galeas and Crinon were condu&ed to the King; who, when 
he had heard the account of what had pafled, reprimanded 
them with great feverity. But fo far were they from being 
humbled by it to any degree of fubmiflion or acknowledge¬ 
ment, that on the contrary they added an aggravation to 
their fault, and told the King, that they never would defift 
from their defign, till they had taken full vengeance upon 
Aratus. The King, being greatly incenfed by this daring in- 
fblence, immediately condemned them to pay a fine of twenty 
Talents, and commanded them to be led away to prifon. 
And on the following day having ordered Aratus to be called, 
he exhorted him to take courage; and aftiired him, that the 
authors of this diforder fhould be punifhed with due fe~ 
verity. 

■ When Leontius was informed of what had happened to 
Megaleas, he took with him a body of the Peltaftee, and 
went, thus attended, to the tent of the King: being perfuaded 
that he fhould eaftly intimidate this young Prince,- and 

N n n force 
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force him to recall his orders. Being admitted therefore to 
his prefence, he demanded, “ who it was that had been fo 
bold, as to lay hands upon Megaleas ? and, by whofe orders 
lie was fent to prifon?” The King replied intrepidly, “ By 
mine.” Leontius was then flruck with terror j and muttering 
to liimfelf fome threats, retired. 

iThe King now failed away with all the fleet, palled the 
Qulph, and arrived in a fhort time at Leucas. And when he 
had given orders to the proper officers, to make a diftribution 
of the booty among the troops, he called together his friends, 
to pafs judgement on Megaleas. Aratus, who was prefent as 
the accufer, ran through the whole adminiftration of Leontius 
and his friends. He charged them with fome flagrant mur- 
thers that were committed by their orders, after Antigonus 
had retired from Greece. He laid open the engagement into 
which they had entered with Apelles; with the manner alfo 
in which they had defeated the King’s defigns, when he at¬ 
tempted to take by ftorm the city of Palaea. In a word, he 
ffiewed the guilt of thefe tranfa&ions with fo much clearnefs, 
and fupported all that he affirmed by fuch convincing evidence, 
that Crinon and Megaleas, unable to refute the charge, were 
with one voice condemned. The former was ftill detained in 
prifon. But Leontius offered himfelf as furety, for the fine 
that was impofed upon Megaleas. Such was the unexpe&ed 
iifue of the treacherous project into which thefe men had en¬ 
tered. They had perfuaded themfelves that it would be an 
eafy thing to remove Aratus by fome violence; and when the 
King was thus left defiitute of friends, that they might after¬ 
wards purfue fuch meafures, as their own interefts fhould re¬ 
quire. But the Event proved oppofite to all their hopes. 

During this time, Lycurgus had been forced to abandon 
the Meffenian territory, without performing any action of im¬ 
portance. But fome time afterwards, he again took the field, 
and made himfelf matter of the city of Tegea. He attempted alfo 

to 
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to reduce the citadel, into which the inhabitants had all re¬ 


tired. 


But after fome fruitlefs efforts, he was conftrained to 


raife the liege, and to return back again to Sparta. 

The Eleans made alfo an incurlion into the Dymtean ter¬ 
ritory : and having drawn into an ambtifcade fome Cavalry 
that was fent againft them, they defeated them with little dif¬ 
ficulty ; killed many of the mercenaries; and among the 
forces of the country, took pr ifoners alfo Polymedes of iEgiuni, 
and Agefipolis and Megacles, citizens of Dyme. 

Dorimachus, as we before have mentioned, had advanced 
into Theflaly with the iEtolians : being perfuaded, that he 
not only might be able to ravage all the country without re- 
liftance, but fhould alfo draw away the King, by this diver- 
fion, from the liege of Pakea. But when he faw that Chry- 
fogonus and Petraeus had brought together an army to op- 
pofe him, he never dared to defeend c>nce into the plain, biit 
continued his route clofe along the lides of the moun¬ 
tains. And no fooner was he informed, that the Macedo¬ 
nians had entered the iKtolian territory, than he immediately 
abandoned Theflaly, and returned in hade back again, with 
delign to defend his country. But he was wholly difappoint- 
ed in that hope: for the enemy had left the province before 
he was able to arrive. 

Philip now failed away from Leucas, and, having wafted 
the coaft of the Hyantheans as he palled, arrived at Corinth 
with all the fleet, and caft anchor in the harbour of Lech am m. 
He there difembarked his army ; and when he had lirft fent' 
letters to the confederate cities of Peloponnefus, to appoint the 
day, in which their forces fhould be ready in arms, and join 
him at Tegen, he immediately began his. march towards that* 
city with the Macedonians, and taking his route by the way 
of Argos, arrived there on the fecond day : and being joined 
by fuch of the Achaean forces as were then aflfembled in the’ 
city, he continued his march along the mountains, with de- 
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fign to fall upon the Lacedaemonian territory,, before 1 , the peo¬ 
ple could receive any nptige p^ his approach; ,, faffing ,there- 

thofe, parts qf the country th^were, chiefly 
inhabitants, he 





after, four ; days 
hills that Hand oppofite . to Sparta; and 
frotP thence, leaving Menelaium onhis right, he advanced for- 
wards to Amyclae. The Lacedaemonians, when , they, beheld 
tins army from the city, were .ftruck with confternation and 
urprize. Their minds had . indeed been. alarmed not long 
before, by the news of the fack of Thermum, and pf .'all the 
d^atiou which, the Macedonians had committed in iEtolia : 

g the general rumour was, that Lycurgus would, Toon be 

to, the afliftance of the. jEtplians. i But i they never had 
conceived the leaft fufpicion, that the danger in fo. (hurt a 
time could arriye clofe to Sparta, from a diftance fo confider- 
ab|^- f , especially as the King was at this time of an age, 

was apt rather to infpire,contempt than fear. , As. the 
therefore was fo contrary to all their expectation, , it 
could not fail to ftrike them with the utmoft terror. And in¬ 



deed fo greatly had the courage and the activity of this Prince 
fiij^pafjed, ah that his youth could .promife, that his enemies in 
every pl&ce wore filled with fpljicitude and anxious doubt, For 
marching, as we have already mentioned, from the very middle 
of ALtoha, and having puffed in one night’s time the Ambra- 
ci^n. ^julph, he arrived at Leucas; and when he had ftaid 
tvyo days.; on the third failed early in, the morning, and, 
wafting the epaft of iTtolia as he paffed, caft anchor at Le 

ebajum ; 




from thence marching forwards without delay, 
upon the feventh day, the neighbourhood of Mene- 
Jaium ? ; and the hills , that overlooked the city, of Sparta . 1 So 
aftppiihmg was this celerity, that thofe who themfelves beheld 
it could, fcarcely give credit to their, eyes. • The Lacedaemon¬ 
ians therefore were diftraCted with fufpenfe and wonder, and 
knew not what meafufe^ wem ^hc i beft tq be, purfued. 

. ' ' The 
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The King on the fir ft day fixed his camp near A my else, 





ea, Arrived 


which is diftant from Lacedaemon about twenty ftadia. 
country round it is diftinguiftied above all theotherparts of py.- 
cohia, ! 'by the excellence and rich variety of the trees and ffilit's 
with which it every Where abounds. On the fide of the city 
towards the fea, ftands a Temple of Apollo, more 
and magnificent than any in the province. On the next 1 diy 
he decamped, and deftroyihg the country as he 
at the place that was called the Camp of Pyrrhus. On • tho 
two following days, he wafted all the neighbouring places, 
and came and incamped near Carnium; and from thence ^bri- 
tinuing his march to Afine, attempted to take the’ City. Blit 
after fome fruitleft efforts, he again decamped, and' raWg'dd 
all the country, on the fide towards the fea of Crete, as far as 
Tajnarum. From thence, taking his route back again, and 
leaving on his right hand the port called Gythiiim, which is 
diftant from Lacedfemon about thirty ftadia, he incamped 
upon the'frontiers of the Helian diftrid, which is the largeft 
and moft beautiful of all the parts into which Laconia is di¬ 
vided. And having from this place fent his foragers abroad, 
he deftroyed the fruits, and wafted all the country round 
Acriae and Leucae; and from thence extended his incurfioiis 
even to Boea. 

The Meftfenians, as foon as they had received the orders of 
the King, that they ihould join him with their forces, fhew- 
ed no lefs diligence and zeal, than the reft of the aljies ; anct 
having feleded, among all the people of their province, two 
thoufand of the braveft Foot, with two hundred Horfe, they 

But becaufe the route 

_ _ - t , 

was of very coniiderable length, it happened, that Philip had' 
left the city, before they were able to arrive, 
therefore they were in doubt what refolution they fhoUld take, 
But when they had confidered, that, as fome fufpicions had 

been before conceived againft them, their delay upon this oc- 

cafion 


began their march towards Tegea. 


For 



i'time 
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cation likewife might perhaps be imputed to a defigned and 
wilful negligence, they at laft continued their inarch through 
the Argian territory towards Laconia,, in order to join the 
Macedonians. When they arrived near Glympes, a fortrefs 
that was tituated upon the extreme borders of Laconia and of 
Argia, they there incamped ; but without any kind of fkill or 
caution. For they neither employed their pains to choofe the 
moft commodious ground, nor threw up any intrenchment 
round their camp ; but trufting to the favourable difpofttion 
of the people, repofed themfelves in full fecurity before the 
walls. But Lycurgus being informed of their approach, took 
with him the mercenaries, and a part alfo of the Lacedaemon¬ 
ian forces, and beginning his inarch from Sparta, arrived at 
the place before break of day, and fell with great fury upon 
their camp. The Meflenians, though they had lhewn before fo 
little prudence in all their conduct, and efpecially in having 
marched from Tegea when their numbers were fo few, and 
in oppofition alfo to the advice of the wifeft men among them, 
were careful however, at this conjuncture, to have recourfe to 
the only meafures, by which they could now obtain their 
fafety. For as foon as the enemy approached towards them, 
they immediately left all their baggage, and fled into the For- 
trefs. The baggage therefore, with many of the Horfes, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. Eight foldiers alfo oi the 
Cavalry were killed. The reft all efcaped with fafety ; and 
retreated back again, through Argia, to their own country., 
Lycurgus, elate with this fuccefs, returned to Sparta, to com¬ 
plete the preparations for the war. And when he had held a 
confultation with his friends, he refolved, that Philip fliould 
not be permitted to leave the country till he had firft been 

forced to try the fortune of a battle. 

The King now decamped from the Helian diftrict, and 

wafting the country on every fide, arrived again, after four 

days march, in the neighbourhood of Amyclte with all his 

army, 
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army, about the middle of the day. Lycurgus, having in 
concert with his friends and officers regulated all the plan of 
the intended battle, marched out of the city, with two thou- 
fand men, and took pofleffion of the ports round Menelaium. 

he ordered thofe that were left in the city, 

and as foon as they fliould per- 
their troops from many parts 


At the fame 
carefully to obferve 
ceive his flgnal 


lead 


at once, and range them in order of battle, with their front 


turned towards the Eurotas. and 


Such 


was 


difporttion of 


quainted with the 


river flowed neareft to the city. 

Lycurgus and the Lacedaemonians. 

But left the reader, from being 
country of which we are fpeaking, fliould be loft in crroV and 
uncertainty, we fliall here point out the nature of the feveral 
places, with the manner in which they are fituated : agree- 

which we have ftill obferved in the courfc 


ably to the method 
of this work ; comparing alway 


bringing clofe 


which have been before defcribed. For fince 


parts that are unknown, with thofe that are already known, 

in reading 

the recital of engagements both by land and fea, the want 
of having gained a perfect knowledge of the peculiar face and 
difporttion of the fccne ol a<ftion, often proves the occafton of 
great miftakes; and bccaufe my defign in all which I relate, 
is not fo much to fhew what actions were performed, as the 

ufted ; I think it 


manner in which they feverally were 
neceflary, to illuftrate all great event 
war, by deferibing the places in w 
diftinguifliing them by fo me precife 
by harbours, feas, and iflands ; or 


id efpecially thofe of 
they happened, and 
curate marks; cither 


clfe again, by 


mountains, and countries that are near; but chiefly by 


port t i 


efpc£t 


quarters of the heavens, beeaufc 


this diftin£tion is of all others the moft commonly 
underftood. For this indeed is the only method, as we have 
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obferved before, by which the reader ever can acquire a right 
conception of thofe countries, to which he is a ftranger. 

Sparta then, if we confider it in its general figure and po- 
fition,- is a city of a circular figure, {landing in a plain. But 
the ground, in certain parts that are within the circuit of it, 
is rough and unequal, and rifes high above the reft. Clofe 
before the city, on the fide towards the Eaft, flows the Eurotas; 
a river {o large and deep, that, during the greateft part of 
the year, it is not to be forded. Beyond this river, on the 
fouth-eaft fide of the city, are thofe hills, upon which {lands 
Menelaium. 'They are rough, and difficult of afcent, and of 
a'more than common height: and command intirely all the 
ground between the river and the city. For the river takes 
its cOurfe along the very border of the hills: and the whole 
fpace from thence to Sparta does not exceed a ftadium and a 
half in breadth. 

Such was the Defile, through which Philip, as he returned, 
muft be forced to pafs; having on his left hand the city, with 
the Lacedaemonians ranged in battle and ready to engage; and 
bn his right, the River, and Lycurgus, with the troops that 
were pofted upon the hills. But befides thefe difficulties, the 
Lacedaemonians, in order more effectually to obftruct his paflage, 
had flopped the courfe of the river, at fome diftance above 
the ground which we have mentioned, and forced the waters 
to flow over ail the fpace that lay between the city and the 
hills ; fo that neither the Cavalry nor Infantry could march 
that way with fafety. The Macedonians therefore had no 
means left for their retreat, but to lead their army clofe along 
the very foot of the hills. But as they muft then have march¬ 
ed with a very narrow and contracted Front, it would fcarcely 
have been poflible to refill the efforts of the enemy. When 
Philip had confidered all thefe difficulties, and had held a con- 
fultation alfo with his Generals, he judged it neceflary, that 

Lycurgus 
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Lycurgus Ihould be firft diflodged from his pods upon 


hills 


Taking with him therefore 


Mr 

and r adviced 

towards'the enemy, When-.Lyqurgus faw what the King def 


taftge,. and the Illy 


pafled 


figned, he exhorted 


♦ 4 


troops to perform 


duty, and 


prepared them for the combat. At the fame time he gave 
the figrial alfo -to thofe that were in the city • who immedi 


ly di»ew out their forces, and ranged them in order of bat 


tie* before the walls, with the Cavalry upon their rigl 

as he approached nearer to Lycurgus, firft fent the 


Philip. 


gainft him 


to beg 


the adtion. The Lacedemonian 


therefore, who were fuperipr in the advantage of their arms, 
and from the Situation alfo of the ground upon which , they 
flood, for fome time maintained the fight with the fajreft: 
profpedfc of fuceefs. But when Philip ordered the Peltaftie to 
advance, and fupport the troops .that were firft engaged,, while 
hlmfelf with the Illyrians prepared to fall upon the enemy 


their flank 


l ' 


the 


ged by this aflifiance 


prefled the charge with greater vigour than before.; while 


Lacedaemonians, being ftruck 


at the approach of 


the heavy-armed forces;. turned their ; backs and fled. ; About 
a hundred of them'were’killed-.in the place;, and more; than 
that number taken prifoners. The reft efcaped fafe into the 


city 


iii 


Lycurgus himfelf, with a final 1 number of attendants 
cated through fome private roads, and entered the city,alfo 



Philip having polled the Illy 


upon 


lulls; from whence he had diflodged the enemy, returned 
again to join the reft of the army, with the Peltaftas. and the 
li^ht-armed troops. 

, During this time the Phalanx had begun their march from 


Amyclte under the conduct of. Aratus, and 


now arrived 


light-armed for 


city. The King therefore pafled the river with the 


Peltafhe, and a body of Cavalry 


order ito fuftain the attack of the Lacedtemon 


O 


o o 


till the 
heavy- 
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heavy-armed troops, who continued their march along the 
fides of the hills, fhould have paffed through the defile with 


fafety. 


The Lacedaemonians, advancing from the city 


charged firft the Cavalry of the King. But as the a&ion foon 
became more general, and was fuftained by the Peltaftae with 
the greateft. bravery, the victory was again wholly turned to 
the fide of Philip, who drove back the Lacedaemonian Cavalry,, 
and purfued them even to the gates. He then paffed again 
the river, and clofing the rear of all the Phalanx, continued, 
liis march forwards, without any loft. 

He had juft now gained the end of the defile, when the 
night fuddenly came on, and forced him to incamp, with¬ 
out advancing any farther. It happened that the place, which the 
guides were thus compelled as it were, by accident to mark out 

for the inCampment,, was that very ground, which an army 
would take by choice, if their intention was. to pafs beyond, 
the city of Sparta, and to make incurfions upon the Lacedae¬ 
monian territory. For it was fituated at the extremity of this 
defile of which we have been, fpeaking,. in. the road which 
leads to Lacedaemon, not only from Tegea, but from all the 
inland parts of Peloponnefus, and flood clofe upon the border 
of the river, at the diftance of two ftadia only from the city. 
The fide, that looked towards the river and the city, was co¬ 
vered by fteep and lofty precipices, which were almoft in- 
ticceflible. And above thefe rocks, was a level plain, which 
abounded both with earth and water, and was alfo fo difpofed, 
that an army might at all times enter it, or retire again with 
fafety. In. a word, whoever has once gained poffeflion of this 
plain,, with the precipices likewife that are round it, not 
only may remain fecure againft all attacks from the fide of 
Sparta, but is the mafter alfo of every thing that enters or re¬ 
turns through the Defile. 

Philip, having here fixed his camp, in full fecurity,on the fol¬ 
lowing day font his baggage away beforehand then drew out all 

his. 
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his forces in order of battle, upon the plain, in fight of the city.. 
And when he had flood for fome time in that difpolitipn, lie 
then turned afide. and dire&ed his route towards Tegea. Ar- 

9 O ' 1 • 

living at the place, in which the battle had been fought between 
Antigonus and Cleomenes, he there incamped: and on the fol¬ 
lowing day, when he had firft viewed all the neighbouring polls, 
and offered facrifice to the Gods upon the mountains Eva and 
Olympus, he ftrengthened the rear of his army, and continued 
his march forwards to Tegea: and having there fold all his 
booty, he pafled from thence through Argos, and arrived at 
Corinth. In this place he was met by fome embafladors from 
Rhodes and Chios, who came to mediate a peace. The King, 
diflembling his intentions, allured the embafladors, that he 
had been always ftrongly inclined, and flill was ready, to put 
an end to the war ; and difmifled them, with orders that they 
fhould employ all their power to lead the iEtolians into the 
fame fentiments. He then went down to Lechaeum, defigiyr 
ing to fail from thence to Phocis, in order to carry into exe¬ 
cution in that Province fome defigns of great importance. 



H A 



III. 
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T this time Leontius, Megaleas, and Ptolemy, being 
perfuaded that they fhould yet be able to intimidate the 


King, and 



that means obliterate all their former crimes. 


dropped whifpers of fedition among the Peltaftas and the fol 7 
diers of the Guard ; and reprefented to them, that while they 
alone of all the army were at all times the firft expofed to 
danger for the common fafety of the reft, they not only were 
defrauded of their ancient priviledges, but robbed alfo of that 
fhare in the divifion of the plunder, which by long cuftom 
they had a right to claim. The young men, inflamed 
thefe difeourfes, ran together in a body, and began to pillage 
the houfes of the moft favoured Courtiers, and even attempted 
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to burft the doors, and to break through the roof of the 
apartments of the King. In a fhort time therefore, the whole, 
city was filled with uproar and with tumult. Philip, being ! 
informed of this diforder, eame running in great hafte from- 
Lcchjeum back to Corinth. And having aflembled the Ma¬ 
cedonians in the Theatre, he endeavoured, both by admoni¬ 
tion and by threatenings, to bring them to a fenfe of their mifi- 
condudt. But as the confufion ftill increafed, fome were of opi- 
nionj that the chief leaders of the tumult fhould be feized and 
put to death: while others judged it to be far more prudent, 
to quiet the commotion by gentle means, and that no-relent- 
jnent Ihould be Ihewn, on account of what had happened* The 
King, concealing his own- fentiments, appeared to yield to 
this laft advice ; and after fome general exhortations* returned 
back, again to Lechaeum. For though he very well knew, by 
whofe contrivance the fedition had been raifed, yet the times 
forced him to diflemble. After this diforder, he was no 
longer able to carry into execution thofe defigns, which had 
invited him to Fhocis* 

But Leontius, perceiving that all his proje&s ftill were 
fruftrated, and having thrown away all hope of being able to 
iiicceed in any new attempt, was now forced to call Apelles 
to- his- afliftance. He fenfr therefore repeated meffengers, 
urging him to return from Ghalcis-, and informing him of 
all the danger and perplexity in which he had • been in¬ 
volved, from having oppofed the counfels of the King. Apelles, 
during his abode in Chalcis, had raifed his credit to a very 
high degree of infolence : reprefenting the King, upon all oc- 
Gafions, as a young man^ that was wholly governed by- him ; 
and who had devolved- upon him all the royal power, with 
the intire adminiftration of the State. The Magiftrates 
therefore, and the other Officers- of Macedon and Theflaly, 
referred to him alone the cenfure of their conduct. And in 
every city alfo of Greece, whenever any Decrees were made, 
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any honours paid, or prefents offered, there was fcarcely any 
mention made of Philip. Apelles obtained all, and governed 
all. The King had been for a long time paft informed of 
thefe proceedings. But though he bore the infult with great 
uneafinefs and pain, and was urged clofely alfo by Aratus to 
apply fome remedy, he fo well concealed- his fentiments, that 
no perfon yet was able to-dilcover what meafures he had re- 
lolved to take; 

Apelles, being ignorant of all that was defigned againll 
liimj and not doubting but that, as foon as he fhould appear 
again in the prefence of the King, all things would be ad- 
miniftered by his directions as before, returned in hafte from 
Chalcis, to fupport his friends. As lie came near to Corinth, 
Leontius, Ptolemy, andMegaleas, who commanded the Peltaflas, 
with the reft of the moft diftinguilhed bodies of the army, 
employed all their pains to engage the troops to meet him at 
fome diftance from the city. Apelles therefore entered ill a 
kind of Triumph; attended by great numbers both of of¬ 
ficers and foldiers; and went direCtly towards the apartments 
of the King. But as he was going to enter, agreeably to his 
former cuftom* a Licftor, who had before received his orders, 
flopped him from advancing, and told him that the King Was 
not then at leifure. Apelles flood for fome time fixed ; in 
doubt and wonder, at a treatment fo ftrange and unexpected, 
and afterwards retired in great diforder. The company that 
had attended in his train all fell away before his lace ; fo that 
at laft he was followed- to his houfe by his own fervants only. 
Thus it is that all men, in the courfe even of one ftiort mo¬ 
ment, attain the higheft elevation, and again are funk in ruin. 
But this chiefly happens to thofe that are found in the courts 
of Kings. For as the Counters, that are ufed in calculation* are 
made fometimes equal to a Talent, fometimes to a Farthing, 
at the will of him who calls up the account; fo thefe men 
likewife are cither rich andfplendid, deftitute and involved in 

wretchednefs, 
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wretchednefs, as the nod of their Prince decrees. Megaleas, 
perceiving that he had hoped in vain to be protected by the 
power of Apelles againft the danger which fo nearly threaten¬ 
ed him, refolved to fave himfelf by flight. The King fome- 
times admitted Apelles to his prefence, and favoured him with 
dome flight marks of honour: but excluded him from all his 
counfels ; and from the banquets which he celebrated with his 
friends, after the buflnefs of the day. Within fome days af¬ 
terwards, lie failed to Phocis from Lechasum, taking Apelles 
alfo with him. But he was forced to return again from Elatea, 
without being able to accomplilh his defigns. Megaleas feiz- 
ed the occafion of this abfence, and fled to Athens; leaving 
Leontius engaged for the twenty talents which he had been 
condemned to pay. And when the Magiftrates of Athens re- 
fufed to receive him within their city, he retired to Thebes. 

The King embarked at Cirrhawith his guards, and having 
landed in the port of Sicyon, went from thence into the city, 
and, paying no regard to the invitation of the Magiftrates, 
lodged himfelf in the Houfe of Aratus, with whom he pafled 
all his time, and lent Apelles back to Corinth. As foon alfo 
as he was informed that Megaleas had fled, he ordered Tau- 
rion to march with the Peltaftee, who were commanded by 
Leontius, into Triphylia ; on pretence that they were there to 
be employed in fome a&ion of importance. But as foon as 
they had left the city, he ordered Leontius to be led away to 
prifon, on account of the Fine, for which he was engaged as 
Surety for Megaleas. The Peltaftce, being foon informed, by 
meflengers that were fent to them from Leontius, of the dan¬ 
ger into which he had fallen, immediately deputed fome of 
their body to the King ; to deftre, that if Leontius was 
.charged with any new offence, no judgement might be pafled 
upon him before their return; that otherwife, they fhould 
think themfelves defpifed and greatly injured : for fuch was 

,tlie freedom, with which the Macedonians always were ac- 

cuftomed 
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cuftomed to addrefs their Kings. They added alfo, that if 
nothing more was demanded of him, than to pay the twenty 
Talents for Megaleas, they would themfelves difcharge the 
debt by common contribution. But this eagernefs, which the 
foldiers /hewed; to fave Leontius, ferved only to incenfe the 
King much more againft him ; and haftened the order for 
his death. 

About this time, the embaffadors of Rhodes and Chios re¬ 
turned from u^tolia, having fettled a Truce of thirty days.. 
They allured the King, that the^tolians were inclined to peace: 
and that if he would confent to meet their deputies at Rhium,. 
on a day which they had named, he would find them heartily dif- 
pofed to give a quick determination to the war. Philip confented 
to the Truce ; and wrote alfo to the Allies, that they fhould 
fend to Patras fome perfons to deliberate with him concerning 
the conditions of the peace. He then embarked at Lechaeum, 
and after two days failing, arrived at Patrae. In this place he 
received fome letters fent from Phocis, which had been writ¬ 
ten by Megaleas to the Aitolians ; exhorting them to perfift in 
the war with confidence; and'afifuring them that Philip would 
foon be forced, by the want of neceflaries, to abandon, 
all his proje&s. There were added alfo many fevere and in¬ 
jurious calumnies, with regard both to the conduct and the 
perfon of the King.. Philip, when he had fcen thefe letters, 
wasnow fully fenfible that Apelles was the chief contriver of 
all that had been done to obftrudt his meafures. He gave or¬ 
ders therefore, that he fhould immediately be feized, and fent 
away under a guard to Corinth, together with his Son, and a. 
young man his Favourite. At the fame time he ordered Alex¬ 
ander to go to Thebes, and to cite Megaleas before the Ma- 
giftrates for the payment of his Fine. But when this was 
done, Megaleas, not waiting for the fentence, deftroyed him- 
felf with his own hands.- Within fome days afterwards, A-- 
pelles alfo died, together with his Son r and Favourite, Such 

was 
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was the fate, which at laft befel thefe traitors; a fate, that 
was in juftice due to all their paft tranfa&ions, and efpecially 
to their infolent attempts againft Aratus. 

The iTtolians had wifhed indeed with earneftnefs to be de¬ 
livered from a war, that prefled them clofely on every fide, 
and which had proved in all points contrary to that which 
they had expe&ed from it. For they had vainly hoped, that 
they fliould be able to deal with Philip, as with a Child, that 
was deftitute of knowledge and experience. But this Prince, 
both in forming his defigns, and in carrying them alfo into 
execution, had fhewn himfelf to be a perfedt man: while 
themfelves, on the other hand, appeared contemptible as chil¬ 
dren ; as well in every fingle enterprize, as in the general 
conduct of the war. But when they received the news of the 
fedition that was raifed among the troops, and of the deaths 
of Apelles and Leontius, they began to be perfuaded, that 
fuch diforders might enfue, as would create no fmall em- 
baraflment to the King. Flattered therefore by this hope, 
they negledted to fend their deputies to Rhium on the ap¬ 
pointed day. The King feized with joy the oecafion that 
was thus thrown into his hands for continuing the war: both 
becaufe he had the greatefl hopes of a happy ifl'ue from it; 
and had alfo fecretly refolved, before he arrived, that he would 
employ all his power to retard and obftrud the treaty. In- 
ftead therefore of adviflng the confederates who had joined 
him, to entertain any thoughts of peace, he on the contrary 
encouraged them flill to purfue the war with vigour j and 
then failed back again to Corinth. From thence he fent 
the Macedonians away through Theflaly, to pafs the winter in 
their own country: while himfelf embarked at Cenchreae, 
and failing round the coaft: of Attica, arrived, through the 
Euripus, at Demetrias. And there finding Ptolemy, who 
alone was left of thofe that had been engaged in the con- 
fpiracy with Leontius, he brought him to a trial before fotne 

Macedonian 
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Macedonian judges, by wliofe fentence he was condemned 
to die. 

This was the time, in which Annibal, having entered Italy, 
was incamped in hght of the Roman army upon the banks of 
the river Po. Antiochus alfo, having fubdued the greateft 
part of Coele-fyria, had juft now difmifled his army to their 
winter quarters. About the fame time Lycurgus, King of 
Lacedcemon, was forced to fly into /Etolia, to avoid the fury 
of the Ephori. For thefe magiftrates, deluded by a falfe re¬ 
port, that he defigned to raife fome diforders in the govern¬ 
ment, had drawn together a numerous party, and came to 
feize him in his houfe by night. But as he had received timely 

of the danger, he found means to efcape with all his 

winter was now far advanced, and Philip had retired 
to Macedon. Eperatus alfo, the Achaean Praetor, was fo funk 
in credit and efteem, as well among the troops of the Repub- 
lick as the mercenaries, that no refpetft was paid to his com¬ 
mands, nor any meafures taken to fecure the country againft 
the incurftons of the enemy. The General of the Eleans, 
Pyrrhias, having reflected on thefe circumftances, took with 
him fourteen hundred iEtolians, the mercenaries of the Eleans, 
and the forces alfo of the province, amounting to one thou- 
fand Foot and two hundred Horfe, fo that the whole number 
of his forces was about three thoufand men, and made many 
depredations without remiflion upon the lands of the Dymte- 
ans, the Pharasans, and Patrons: and having at laft incamp- 
ed upon a hill called Panachaicus, which flood above the city 
of Patrae, he ravaged all the country as Far as jTgium and 
Rhium. The cities, being thus infiilted and deftroyed, and 
not able to obtain any effectual fuccours, began to withhold 
their contributions to the war. The mercenaries on the other 
hand, perceiving that the payment of their ftipends was from 
time to time neglected and delayed, refufed to march to the 
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afiiftance of the country. And thus while both (ides gratified 
alike their mutual difcontent, the diforder was ftill increafed, 
till the troops at laft all deferted from the fervice. Such were 
the effects of the incapacity and weaknefs of Eperatus. But 
while all things were thus tending faft to ruin, his admini- 
ftration came at laft to an end. At the approach of fummer, 
he refigned his office : and the Achasans made choice of the 
elder Aratus to be Praetor. Such was the condition of affairs 
in Europe. 

A 

CHAP. IV. 


F ROM thefe tranfadlions, fince we are now arrived at a 

fuitable period with refpedt to time, as well as at a proper 
paufe likewife in the relation of affairs, we ftiall go on to de¬ 
scribe what pafled in Afia during the courfe of this fame 
Olympiad: beginning, as we at firft defigned, with the war 
in which Antiochus and Ptolemy were engaged together for 
the fovereignty of Ccele-fyria. For though this war, with 
refpedt both to the commencement and the progrefs of it, 
was coincident with that which we have laft deferibed, and was 
extended alfo beyond the time in which we have now broken 
our narration, yet it feemed moft proper that we lhould give 
in this place a diftindt relation of it, and feparate it from the 
affairs of Greece. Nor will the reader find it difficult to ap¬ 
prehend the exadt time in which all things feverally were 
tranfadled; fince we have already taken care, in relating all 
that paffed in Greece, to mention always the beginning and 
the end of the chief events that happened at the fame time in 
Afia. But that our work might be in every part intelligible 
and clear, it feemed, as we have faid, moft proper, that we 
ftiould feparate the affairs of thefe two countries, during the 
courfe only of this Olympiad. For in thofe that follow we 
ftiall interweave together in joint order, all the great tranf- 
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actions that were coincident in time, and relate them as they 
happened, from year to year. 

As my Delign indeed, the moft important and extenlive, 
if I may be allowed to fay it, of all that have hitherto been 
formed, is not to write the hiftory of any fingle country, but 
to include together all the fortunes and tranfadions of every 
people and of every nation in the habitable earth, it will in a 
more efpecial manner be incumbent on me, to difpofe and re¬ 
gulate the whole with fuch {kill and care, as that the order 
and connedion of all that I relate may be fully and diftindly 
underftood, as well through the work in general, as allb in 
it’s feveral parts. With this delign, I fhall now look back to 
the earlier parts of the reign of Antiochus, and Ptolemy ; and 
beginning from fome certain and eftablifhed fads, from thence 
lead the reader to the war which I am going to defcribe. Nor 
is this care to be regarded as a matter of fmall importance. 
For when the Ancients faid, that a work begun was half com¬ 
pleted, their intention was to warn us, that, in every under¬ 
taking, our greateft pains lhould be employed, to make a 
good beginning. And though this manner of expreflion may 
be thought by many to be raifed beyond the truth, yet in 
my judgement it rather falls below it. For we may boldly 
fay, not only that a work begun is half completed, but alfo, 
that the beginning is conneded clofely even with the end. 
For how can we properly begin, unlefs we have viewed our 
undertaking to it’s utmoft bounds; and known, from whence 
the work is to proceed, to what limits we delign to extend it, 
and what alfo is the end propofed ? Or how again fhall we be 
able, to give any fummary account of all that the work con¬ 
tains, unlefs we fir ft compare together the beginning with the 
end, and place before us in one view the commencement, or- 
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the end, it ought at all times to engage the chief attention, 
both of thofe that write, and of thofe alfo that read a General 
Hiftory. And this is that, which I fhall myfelf endeavour to 
obferve with the greateft care. 

I am not ignorant indeed, that many others have boafted, 
like myfelf, that they have written a General' Hiftory; and 
that their project is the greateft and the moft important, of 
any that were ever offered to the world. Among thefe is 
Ephorus; who was the firft, and is indeed the only one, 
who feems to have been in truth engaged in fuch an under¬ 
taking. With regard to all the reft, I fhall at prefent forbear 
to name them : and will only fay, that we have feen in our 
times fome Hiftorians, who, when they have given a flight ac¬ 
count, within the compafs of a few pages only, of the war of 
Annibal againft the Romans, have boldly called their work a 
General Hiftory. And yet all men know, that at this time 
were accomplished many very ftgnal and important actions, 
both in Spain and Afric, in Sicily and Italy ; and that this 
war, the moft celebrated, and, if we except the firft war of 
Sicily, the longeft alfo in it’s continuance of any that we have 
ever known, drew the eyes of all mankind towards it, and 
filled their minds with anxious fear for the event. Yet thefe 
Hiftorians, when they have recorded fewer fads, than even 
thofe Painters, who, in fome of the cities of Greece, are em¬ 
ployed from time to time to draw upon the walls a flight and 
general fketch of any adions that have happened, make no 
fcruple to affirm, that they have included in their work the 
condud, and the various fortunes, of the Barbarians and the 
Greeks. But to fay the truth, as on the one hand nothing 
is fo eafy, as to engage, by words, in the moft extenfive un¬ 
dertakings;' fo on the other, nothing is more difficult, than to 
carry any great deflgn eftedually into execution. For thefirftlies 
within the power of all, who poffefs only a fufficient fhare of 
confidence. But the latter is the portion of a few ; and can 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely be accomplifhed, even in the courfe of a long and la¬ 
borious life. Let thefe reflections therefore ferve to moderate 
in fome degree the arrogance of thofe writers, who fo vainly 
extol their own productions. I now return again to the fub- 
jeCt, from whence I was led into this digreflion. 

Ptolemy, who was furnamed Philopator, having after the 
death of his Father deftroyed his Brother Magas with all his 
frieijds, reigned alone in ^Egypt. As by this exploit he had 
freed himfelf from the dread of any domeftick tumults, fo 
fortune alfo feemed to have fecured him againft all danger 
from abroad. For Seleucus and Antigonus both were dead : 
and Antiochus and Philip, who fucceeded in their kingdoms, 
were ftill in their moft tender age. Flattered therefore by 
this profpeCt of tranquillity and cafe, he began to wafte his 
time in one continual courfe of {ports and pleasures ; fecluding 
himfelf from every kind ol bufinefs; and not permitting 
cither the Nobles of his court, or thofe that were intriifted 
with the adminiftration of the kingdom, ever to approach 
him. With regard alfo to all the foreign provinces, the Govern - 
ours were left to purfue their own deflgns, without any inquiry 
or reftraint. And yet thefe were the parts of their domi¬ 
nions, which all former Kings had at all times thought more 
worthy of their attention, even than ./Egypt. For thus, while 
they were mafters of Cyprus and of Ccele-fyria, they lay dole 
upon the Kings of Syria both by land and fea. Poflefled alfo 
of the moft confiderable cities, pofts, and harbours along the 
coaft, from Pamphyliu towards the Hellefpont, as far as Ly- 
fimachia, they were always able to controul the powers of 
Afla, and the Iflands. And, even with refpeCt to Thrace 
and Macedon, they were ftill ready to attend to all commo¬ 
tions, and repel every danger that might threaten them, while 
they held a garrifon in .Enos and Maronea, and in fome cities 
alfo that were beyond them. By this wife policy, while their 
power was fpread wide abroad, they reigned in full fecurity 
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in ./Egypt, which was covered againft all attacks by the barrier 
of their diftant provinces. It was not without good reafon 
therefore, that they flill watched over the condition of thefe 
countries with extreme attention. But Ptolemy rejected all this 
care: and abandoned himfelf at once to obfeene amours and 
mad debauchery, without any intermiflion or referve. And 
from hence it happened, as it might indeed be reafonably ex¬ 
pected, that within a fhort time afterwards many deligns 
were formed, to deprive him both of his kingdom and his 
life. 

The firft attempt was made againft him by Cleomenes the 
Spartan. This Prince,, during the life-time of Euergetcs, who 
had entered into a clofe alliance with him, remained fatisfied 
and quiet; being perfuaded, that he fhould be able to obtain 
at fome convenient time the aftiftance that was neceflary to re¬ 
cover again his paternal kingdom. But when that Monarch 
had been fome time dead, and the affairs oi Greece were in 
fuch condition that they feerned aloud to demand Cleomenes; 
when Antigonus was now alfo dead, the Achseans involved in 
war, and the Lacedaemonians, purluing that very project 
which Cleomenes himfelf had formed, had joined their arms 
with the iEtolians againft the Macedonians and Achaeans; he 
was impatient to be gone from Alexandria, and urged his de¬ 
parture with the greateft earneftnefs. Pie at firft defired to 
be difrniflbd, with fome fuitable fupplies of troops and ftores. 
And when this requeft was wholly difregarded, he begged 
that himfelf at leaft might be permitted to leave the kingdom 
with his family; fince the times were now fo favourable for 
obtaining again the fovereignty, of which he .had been de¬ 
prived. The king, being immerfed in floth and pleafure, 
paying no attention to any thing that was before him, and 
utterly regardlefs alfo of the future, ftill foolifhly refufed to 
hear the petitions of Cleomenes. But Softbius, who was then 
the firft in the adminiftration of the kingdom, afl'embled to¬ 
gether 
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gether his friends, to conffder what was mod proper to be 
done. In this Council it was foon determined, that they 
would not fend back Cleomenes with a fleet and forces. For 
befldes that, from the time in which Antigonus had died, 
they had intirely difregarded all the affairs abroad, and on 
that account confldered the expence, that muff attend this ex¬ 
pedition, as a thing unneceffary ; they were apprehenfive like- 
wife, that as there was now no General left, that was equal 
to Cleomenes, this Prince would foon be able to fubdue all 
Greece with little difficulty, and might then turn his arms perhaps 
againd themfelves, and become to i^Egypt a mod dangerous 
and formidable enemy. And this indeed was rather to be 
dreaded, becaufe he had viewed the whole date of their af¬ 
fairs in the cleared light; had conceived a high and jud con¬ 
tempt of the condmff and manners of the King; and had alfo 
feen, that many parts of their dominions were independent, and 
far feparated from the red, and offered many favourable opportu¬ 
nities for action to a dexterous enemy. For at this time there 
were many fhips at Samos; and a condderable number alfo of 
troops at Ephefus. From thefe rcafons they concluded, that 
it was by no means proper to furnifh him with the fupplies 
that were delired. On the other hand, if they ffiould difmifs 
a man fo great and eminent, after they had thus contemptu- 
ouffy flighted his requeff, it was manifefl that he would from 
thence become their mod implacable and fliarped enemy. It 
remained therefore, that, in fpite of.his own deflic and inclina¬ 
tions, he fhould be dill detained at Alexandria. But this de- 
flgn was at once, without deliberation, condemned by all. 
For they judged it to be much too dangerous, to fhut up a 
Lion in the fame fold with Sheep. Soflbius, more than all the 
red, was apprehenflve of the ill effects of fuch a meafure ; 
from the reafons, which I am going to relate. 

At the time when the defign was formed to dedroy Magas 
and Berenice, the perfons who conduced it were diflrafted 

wi th 
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with no finall follicitude; chiefly, left the bold and refolute 
fpirit of the Princefs fliould bafflle their attempts, and defeat 
the whole confpiracy. In this apprehenflon, they employed 
great pains to draw the courtiers to their party ; and promifed 
large rewards to all, in cafe that their project fliould be at¬ 
tended with fuccefs. Among the reft, Soflbius had recourfe 
elpccially to Clcomenes; whom he knew to be a man of deep 
fenfe and judgement, well verfed in the conduft of great af¬ 
fairs, and who at * this time was folliciting fome affiftance 
from the King. Flattering him therefore with the hopes of 
obtaining all that he deflred, he difclofed to him the fecret of 
the whole defign. Cleomenes, perceiving that his mind was 
filled with doubt and apprehenflon, and that he dreaded more 
efpecially fome reflftance from the foreign troops, exhorted 
him to lay aflde his fears ; and promifed, that thefe merce¬ 
naries, inftead of taking arms againft him, fliould be even 
ready to aflift him in his project, in cafe that there fliould be 
occafton for it. And when Soflbius appeared furprized at this 
aflurance, “ Do you not fee, continued he, that there are here 
three thoufand men from Peloponnefus, and a thoufand Cre¬ 
tans ; who all, at the leaft nod which I fliall make, will join 
to execute your orders ? And when thefe troops are drawn to¬ 
gether for your defence, what have you left to dread ? the fol- 
diers of Syria and of Caria ?” Soflbius heard this difcourfe with 
pleafure; and was greatly encouraged by it to perflft in his 
deflgn. But afterwards, when he law the weaknefs and ef¬ 
feminacy of the King, the words that were, now fpoken by 
Cleomenes, were for ever prefent to his mind ; and forced 
him to reflect continually upon the enterprizing difpofltion of 
this Prince, and the favour in which he flood among the mer¬ 
cenaries. At this time therefore, he refolved to engage his 
friends, and Ptolemy himfelf, to confent that Cleomenes fliould 
be feized, and fhut up in clofe confinement. And this was 
foon efleded.in the following manner. 


There 
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There Was a certain Meflenian, named Nicagoras, who had 
received the rights of hofpitality from the father of Archi- 
damus, king of Lacedaemon : and from thence fome kind of 
intercourfe, though flight and general, had been ftill preferved 
between the Son alfo and himfelf. But when Archidamus, in 
order to avoid the vengeance of Cleomenes, was forced to fly 
from Sparta, and fought refuge in Meflene, Nicagoras receiv¬ 
ed him into his houfe, and fupplied him with all neceflfaries: 
and as they convcrfed together continually, a mutual incli¬ 
nation to each other by degrees took place, which at laft was 
ripened into the moft perfect confidence and friendfhip. When 
Cleomenes therefore, fome time afterwards, gave hopes that 
he would again be reconciled to Archidamus, and permit him 
to return, Nicagoras was employed at his own requeft to fettle 
the conditions of the treaty. And when thefe were on both fides 
ratified, Archidamus fet out to return to Sparta; and thought 
himfelf fecure in the agreement, that had been thus negotiat¬ 
ed by his friend. But Cleomenes met him upon the road, and 
killed him ; but fuffered Nicagoras, with the reft of the at¬ 
tendants, to efcape. Nicagoras concealed his fentiments, and 
outwardly profefled great obligations to Cleomenes, who had 
thus fpared his life. But in his mind he bore a ftrong refent- 
ment of the a&ion : becaufe it feemed, that through his means 
chiefly the King had fallen into the fnare, that proved fo fatal 
to him. 

This man then, about the time of which we are fpeaking, 
arrived at Alexandria, with fome Horfes which he had brought 
to fell. As he came to land, he faw Cleomenes, who wa$ 
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Nicagoras then fmiled, but made no reply. But fome days 
afterwards, being admitted, upon the bufinefs of his horfes, to 
the prefence of Sofibius, in order to incenfe him againftCleome- 
nes, he reported to him this difcourfe. And when he obferved, 
that he was heard with pleafure, he difcovered all the grounds 
of his own averfion againft that Prince. When Sofibius found 
that he was in reality an enemy to Cleomenes, he offered to 
him fome confiderable prefents, and promifing alfo more, pre¬ 
vailed upon him to write a letter, which fhould contain fome 
charge againft Cleomenes, and to leave it fealed, with orders 
to a Servant to deliver it, within fome days after his departure. 
Nicagoras entered readily into all the project: and failed away 
from Alexandria. The Letter was then delivered to Sofibius; 
who carried it, together with the fervant, to the King. The 
Servant declared, that Nicagoras had left the letter, with or¬ 
ders, that he fhould deliver it to Sofibius. The letter itfelf im¬ 
ported, that Cleomenes, if the King fhould ftill perfift in re¬ 
futing the fupplies that were neceflavy for his return, had re- 
folved foon to raife fome commotions in the kingdom. Sofi¬ 
bius, feizing the occafion, urged the King, and all that were 
about him, to admit no delay, but inftantly to prevent the 
treafon, by fecuring the perfon of Cleomenes. And this ac¬ 
cordingly was done. They allotted to him for his refidence a 
Houfe of great extent, in which he was guarded carefully : fo 
that he differed in no refpeCt from other prifoners, except only 
that his prifon was of larger fize. 

Cleomenes, when he had weighed all the circumftances of 
his prefent ftate, and perceived that there was no room left for 
hope, was determined to attempt 1 and hazard every thing, in 
order to regain his liberty : not fo much in expectation that he 
fhould be able to fucceed in the defign, fince he was deftitute of 
all the neceffary means; but rather, becaufe he had refolved to 
die a glorious death, without fuffering any thing that might 
difgrace his former greatnefs; having fixed, as 1 fuppofe, his 

whole 
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whole attention upon that noble (entiment of the Poet, Co 
flattering to men of elevated minds: 

Welcome, fate 1 

*Tis true I perilh, yet I perifh great: 

Yet in a mighty deed I fhall expire ; 

Let future ages hear it, and admire. * 

Having waited therefore, till the King was gone from Alex¬ 
andria to Canopus, he then fpreada report among his Guards, 
that he fliould foon obtain his liberty. Upon this pretence, he 
feafted all his family ; and diftributed among the foldiers alfo, 
meat and wine, and crowns of flowers. The Guards, not fuf- 
pe£ing any kind of fraud, gave full indulgence to their appe¬ 
tites. And when at lafl they had drunk to great excels, 
Cleomenes, with his friends and fervants, having poniards 
in their hands, paffed through them unperceived, about the 
middle of the day. When they came into the ftreet, they 
there met Ptolemy, who, in the abfence of the King, was in- 
trufted with the government of the city-: and having (truck 
a terror into his attendants, they pulled him from his chariot, 
and (hut him up ; and then called aloud to the people, to re- 
fume their Liberty. But when the multitude were all fo (truck 
with terror at the boldnefs of the attempt, that none approach¬ 
ed to join them, they direded their way towards the Citadel ; 
with delign to force their entrance, and take the prifoners to 
their afliltance. But the officers, in apprehenlion of this ac¬ 
cident, had ftrongly barred the gates. Difappointed therefore 
in this hope likevvife, they at lafl: killed themfelves with their 
own poniards j and thus (hewed a courage that was truly Spar¬ 
tan. In this manner fell Cleomenes ; a Prince, whofe man¬ 
ners were dexterous and inflnuating, as his capacity in the ad- 
miniftration of affairs was great: and who, to exprefs his cha- 
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rafter in a word, was moft admirably formed by nature, both 
for a General and a King. 

Within a fhort time after this event, Theodotus the Govern- 
our of Ccele-fyria, an iEtolian by his birth, refolved to enter 
into treaty with Antiochus, and to deliver to him the cities of 
his Province. He was urged to this defign, partly by the con¬ 
tempt which he had conceived of Ptolemy, on account of his 
lazy and luxurious life ; and partly alfo becaufe he was per- 
fuaded, that fome ill defigns had been formed againft himfelf 
by the minifters of the court. For not long before, though 
he had performed many important fervices, as well on other 
occafions, as more efpecially at the time in which Antiochus 
firft invaded Ccele-fyria, he not only had received no reward 
or favour, but on the contrary was ordered to return to Alex¬ 
andria, and even found it difficult to efcaped with life. 
Antiochus received his offer with the greateft joy : and the 
agreement was in a fliort time fully regulated. But we (hall 
now perform for this Houfe likewife, what we have done 
with refpeft: to Ptolemy ; and looking back to the time, 
in which Antiochus began to reign, fliall from thence give a 
fhort account of the chief events, to the commencement of 
that war which we are now preparing to defcribe. 

CHAP. V. 

A NTIOCHUS was the youngeft fon of Seleucus, fur- 

named Callinicus, As foon as his Father was dead, and 
his elder Brother had, in right of his birth, fucceeded in the 
throne, he at firft retired from the court, and fixed his refi- 
dence in the upper Alia. But fome time afterwards, when his 
Brother, having paffed Mount Taurus with an army, was de¬ 
prived of his life by treachery, as we before related, he return¬ 
ed, and took poffeftion of the kingdom ; leaving to Achasus 
the government of the country that was on this fide of Mount 

.Taurus. 
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Taurus. At the fame time alfo he iiitrufted to the care of 
Molon, and of Alexander Molon’s brother, all the upper pro¬ 
vinces ; and appointed the fir ft to be the governour of Media, 
and the other of Perils. 

But not long afterwards, thefe two, defpifing the King on ac¬ 
count of his tender age, being incited alfo by the hope that 
Achteus might be engaged to enter with them into their delign, 
but chiefly becaufe they dreaded the cruel difpolition, and 
the wicked arts of Hermias, who was then the firft in the ad- 
mmiftration of affairs, refolved to throw off their allegiance, 
and employ all their power, to engage the upper provinces to 
revolt. 

Hermias was by birth a Carian ; and had been intrufted 
with the fupreme direction of the kingdom by Seleucus, the 
brother of Antiochus, when he fet out upon his expedition 
towards Mount Taurus. Raifed to this high poll, he grew 
jealous of all befldes that were in any manner diftinguilhed in 
the court. And being by nature cruel, he fometimes aggra¬ 
vated little faults into crimes of moment, and punilhed them 
with the laft feverity. Sometimes, himfelf both forged the ac- 
cufation, and decided as the Judge, without any remorle or 
pity. Above all the reft, he wiflied moft earneftly for fome oc- 
cafion, by which he might deftroy Epigenes, who had led the 
forces back, that had attended on Seleucus. For he knew that 
he was a man of eminent abilities, both in the cabinet and 
the field; and that his authority alfo among the troops was 
great. Having marked him therefore, as the chief objed of 
his fear and hatred, he attended carefully to every accident, 
that might furnifh him with fome pretence againft him. At 
this time, when the King had called together a Council to de¬ 
liberate on the meafures that were moft proper^ to be taken a- 
gainft the rebels, and had commanded every man to fpeak 
his fentiments, Epigenes, who rofe up the firft, advifed, that, 
in a matter of fo near and great importance, no moment ftiould 
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he loft : that the King himfelf fhould haften in perfon to the 
place, and not fuffer the occafion to efcape: that, by his pre¬ 
fence in the country with a fufficient force, either Molon inuft 
at once be forced to abandon his defigns, or in cafe that he 
{till fhould have the boldnefs to perfift, the people would all 
join to feize, and deliver him a prifoner to the King. He had 
fcarcely ended, when Hermias, rifing full of rage, declared, 
that Epigenes, for a long time paft, had harboured fecretly 
fuch counlels in his heart, as were the moft pernicious to the 
kingdom ; but that now his fentiments had appeared without 
difguife, fmce he had thus urged the King to march in perfon 
into a country that was armed againft him, with a force too 
(mail for his fecurity, and in a word, to throw himfelf at once 
into the power of the rebels. He then faid no more; but 
being fatisfied with having {lamped this firft bad impreffion of 
Epigenes, fo that his words feemed rather the eff'edt of an in- 
confiderate and hafty peevifhnefs, than of any fettled hatred, 
he went on to deliver his own opinion ; which was, that the 
King fhould lay afide all thoughts of marching againft Molon, 
and rather turn his arms againft the King of ^Egypt. For be¬ 
ing himfelf unfkilled in the affairs of war, he feared to en¬ 
counter with the danger, which this expedition feemed to pro* 
mife: and was perfuaded on the other hand, that Ptolemy, a 
prince immerfed in floth and pleafure, might be attacked with 
little hazard. Having thus ftruck a terror into all the mem¬ 
bers of the council, he gave to Xenon, and to Theodotus, a 
native of Hermione, the condudt of the forces that were or¬ 
dered to be fent againft the rebels. 

From this time alfo, he never ceafed to prefs the King conti¬ 
nually, to enter Coele-lyria with an army: being perfuaded, 
that if this young Prince fhould be once inclofed on every fide 
by war, perplexed with difficulties, and diftrefled by danger, 
he would (land fo much in need of his conftant counfel and 
affiftance, that he never would be able to entertain a thought 

of 
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of inquiring into any of his former faults, or make any at¬ 
tempt to divert him of that power of which he was then 
poliefled. At laft therefore, having forged a letter, which he 
pretended had been fent to him from Achzeus, he carried it to 
the King. The import of it was, “ that Ptolemy had ftrongly 
urged Achams to aflume the royal diadem, and promifed to 
artift him both with fhips and money, in cafe that he would 
declare himfelf the Sovereign of the countries which he at 
that time governed : that in fa<rt, he already was the Sovereign 
of them; and why then fhould he envy himfelf the name, 
and foolifhly reje& the crown which was thus placed upon his 
head by fortune ?” Antiochus gave full credit to this letter, 
and was now fixed in the defign of invading Ccele-fyria with¬ 
out delay. 

About this time, while the King was at Seleucia near Zeug¬ 
ma, Laodice, who was defigned to be his wife, arrived from Cap¬ 
padocia, conducted by Diognetus. She was the daughter of 
king Mithridates, and was a Virgin. Mithridates himfelf de¬ 
rived his defeent from one of thofe feven Pcrfians who killed 
Magus ; and boafted alfo, that his kingdom, which flood upon 
the coaft of the Euxine fea, was the fame, which had firft been 
given to his anceftors by Darius. Antiochus, attended by a 
numerous train of courtiers, met the Princefs on her journey; 
and folemnized the nuptials with fuch fplendour and magnifi¬ 
cence, as were worthy of a King. From thence he went down 
to Antiochia ; and having declared Laodice his Queen, began 
to make all the neceflary preparations for the war. 

During this time Molon, with the afliftance of his brother 

D * 

Alexander, who engaged without referve in the fame defign, 
drew to his party all the people of his government; partly by 
the promife of great riches and rewards, and partly alfo by 
intimidating the chief men of the country, to whom he fhew- 
ed fome letters of a fevere and threatening ftrain, which he 
pretended to have been written by the King, He took care 
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alfo to fecure himfelf againft all danger from the neighbouring 
Provinces ; having by large prefents gained the favour of the 
Governours. And when his meafures were all fully regulat¬ 
ed, he began his march with a very numerous army, and ad¬ 
vanced to meet the forces of the King. 

The Generals Xenon and Theodotus were ftruck with terror 
at his approach, and retired into the cities. Molon therefore 
became at once the mafter of all the country round Apol- 
lonia, which abounded with fupplies and ftores of every kind 
in the greateft quantity. Before this fuccefs, his power indeed 
was very greatly to be dreaded, on account of the riches and 
the wide extent of the country which he governed. For all 
the royal herds of horfes are bred among the Medes. Their 
cattle and their fruits arefcarcely to be numbered. Nor is it eafy 
to exprefs the natural ftrength and greatnels of this province. 

For Media, which is fituated near the midft of Alia, far 
furpaftes every other province, as well in it’s extent, as in the 
height alfo and the number of the mountains with which the 
country all is covered. It commands likewife many great and 
powerful nations, that are fituated clofe upon the borders of 
it. On the fide towards the Eaft, are thofe defert plains that 
lie between Perfis and Parrhafia ; the pafles that are called the 
Cafpian Gates; and the Tapyrian mountains, which are not 
far diftant from the Hyrcanian fea. On the South, it extends 
towards the borders of Mefopotamia, Apollonia, and Perfis ; 
and is covered by the mountain Zagrus, which rifes to a 
hundred ftadia in it’s height j and whole fummit, being parted 
into many feparate hills, forms deep declivities and fpacious 
vallies, which are inhabited by the CofTaeans, the Corbrenag, 
Carchians, and other barbarous tribes, all celebrated for their 
prowefs and dexterity in war. Towards the Weft, it is 
clofely joined to the people called the Atropatians ; who 
themfelves are not far diftant from the nations that refide upon 
the borders of the Euxine fea.. And laftly, this Province, on 
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the fide towards the North, is bounded by the Elymasans, 
Ariaraca?, Cadd ufians, and the Matianians; and commands 
thofe countries Jikewife that extend towards that part of the 
Pontus which is joined with the Macotis. The Province itfelf 
is broken into many parts, by various chains of mountains, 
which cover it, at certain diftances, from Eaft to Weft: and 
the plains between are all filled with villages and cities. Molon 
therefore, being mafter of a province fo confiderable, and 
which was indeed itfelf a kingdom, was before, as we have 
faid, very greatly to be dreaded. But now, when the Gene¬ 
rals of the King had yielded to him all the open country, and 
this firft fuccefs had infpired his troops with confidence, his 
power appeared fo great and formidable, that all the people 
of Afia were ftruck with confternation, and began to lofe all 
hope of being able to refift his arms. At firft therefore he 
refolved to pafs the Tigris, and to befiege Seleucia. But be¬ 
ing prevented in this defign by Zeuxis, who had removed all 
the boats that were upon the river, he retreated back again 
to a place that was called The Camp, in the neighbourhood 
of Ctefiphon, and made the neceflary preparations to pals the 
winter there with all his army. 

As foon as the King received the news, that Molon had 
already made fo quick a progrefs, and that his Generals had 
retired before him, he refumed again his firft defign, and re¬ 
folved to fufpend his expedition againft Ptolemy, and to march 
without any new delay immediately againft the rebels. But 
Hermias, perfifting ftill in his former projq<ft, gave to Xencetas, 
an Achaean, the fupreme command of all the forces, andfent 
him againft Molon. It was proper, lie faid, that Generals 
ftiould be employed, to bring back rebellious fubjedls to their 
duty : but that a King ihould only take the field againft a 
King, when the conteft was for glory and for empire. And 
as Antiochus was at this time wholly in his power, he imme¬ 
diately began his march to Apamea ; aftembled the troops to¬ 
ll r r eether: 
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gether ; and from thence advanced to Laodicea. From this 
city, the King continued his route with all the army, and 
having pafled the defert, entered a clofe and narrow valley, 
which lies between the Libanus and Antilibanus, and is call¬ 
ed the Vale of Marfyas. The narrowed part of the valley 
is covered by a lake and marfhy ground, from whence are ga¬ 
thered aromatick reeds. The two Tides of it are fecured by 
two fortrefles, the one of which is called Brochi, and the 
other Gerrha, which leave but a very inconfiderable fpace be¬ 
tween them. The King, having marched fome days along 
the valley, and in his way reduced the cities that were near, 
came at lad to Gerrha. And finding that Theodotus the 
iEtolian, had poded a fufficient force in both the fortrefles, 
had fortified with trenches and with palifades the pafs that 
led along the lake, and had placed fome troops in every part 
that was commodious for it, he at fir A endeavoured to dis¬ 
lodge the enemy, and to force his paflage. But as all the 
pods were thus drongly fortified, he differed great lofs in the 
attempt, without being able to annoy the enemy. And as 
Theodotus alfo was at this time firm in the intereds of his 
mafler, he at lad was forced to abandon the deffgn. 

Antiochus, being thus repulfed, and not able to furmount 
the difficulties that were before him, at the fame time alfo 
received the news, that Xencetas had differed an intire defeat, 
and that all the upper provinces had fubmitted to the rebels. 
He refolved therefore to lay afide at once all farther thoughts 
of the expedition in which he was now engaged, and to turn 
back again without delay, to the aflidance of his own proper 
kingdom. 

For Xencetas, being raifed, as we have faid, to the fupreme 
command, and inveded with a power to which his hopes had 
never dared to afpire, rejeded with difdain the counfels of his 
friends, and purfued, in all his condud, the didates only of 
his own hady and impetuous will. He led the army however 
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to Seleucia ; and being joined there by Diogenes and Pythiades, 
the firft of whom was Governour of the Sudan Province, and 
the other of the Red Sea, he advanced with all the forces, and 
incamped in fight of the enemy, having the Tigris in his 
front. But being aflured by many foldiers, who fwam over 
to him from the camp of Molon, that if he would pafs the 
river, the whole army of the rebels, who were jealous of their 
General’s greatnefs, and in their hearts ftill preferved a ftrong 
affe&ion for the King, would at once embrace his party, he 
refolved immediately to tranfport his forces to the other fide ; 
and at firft made a ffiew, as if he had defigned to lay a bridge 
acrofs the river, in a part that formed a kind of ifland. But 
as he was wholly deftitute of all things that were proper for 
his purpofe, this attempt gave no follicitude to Molon. But 
afterwards when he had drawn together all the boats that he 
was able to procure, he fele&ed from the army the braveft of 
the forces, both Infantry and Cavalry, and leaving the care of 
the camp to Zeuxis and Pythiades, he marched down the 
fir earn to the diftance of about eighty ftadia from the place 
in which Molon lay incamped, pafled the river without re¬ 
finance, and incamped upon a very advantageous ground, 
which was almoft every way furrounded by the river, and cover¬ 
ed alfo in the other parts by pools and marfhes, that were not 
eafy to be pafled. As foon as Molon was informed of what 
had happened, he fent away his Cavalry, in the hope, that 
they would be able with little difficulty to intercept the forces 
as they pafled the river, and obtain an eafy victory over thofe 
that had already gained the land. But thefe troops, as they 
approached, were themfelves foon vanquiffied, without any 
efforts of the enemy. For being wholly unacquainted with 
the ground, they were plunged at every ftep into pits and pools: 
and being thus deprived of the power of refilling, were there 
all deflroyed. Xencetas, who was ftill perfuaded, that the 
rebels, upon his firft approach, would run to embrace his party, 
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continued his march afterwards along the river, and incamped 
very near the enemy. Molon, either by ftratagem, or becaufe 
he was apprehenfive that the troops might indeed be inclined 
to join Xenoetas, left all his baggage behind him in the camp, 
and beginning his march by night, directed his route towards 
Media. Xenoetas, not doubting but that the retreat of Mo¬ 
lon was the effe<ft of fear, and want of confidence in his 
troops, took pofleflion of the camp from which the enemy 
had retired ; and brought over alfo all his Cavalry, together 
with the baggage, which he had left on the other fide of the 
river under the command of Zeuxis. He then aflembled the 


troops together, and exhorted them boldly to expert a happy 
iflue from the war, fince Molon had already fled. He order¬ 
ed them to take their full repaft, and to be ready at break 
of day to purfue the enemy. The foldiers, being thus filled 
with confidence, and finding all kinds of provifions in the 
camp, began to eat and drink without any moderation or re- 
ftraint; till they fell at laft into that ftate of carelefs and in- 
fenfible fecurity, which is the ufual attendant of excefs. 

But Molon, when he had gained a proper diftance, ordered 
his troops to take their fupper, and then returned again to¬ 
wards the camp j and arriving about break of day, forced the 
intrenchments, and fell with fury upon the enemy, while they 
were all difperfed and drowned in wine. Xenoetas, ftruck 
with confternation, and having in vain employed his efforts 
to raife the foldiers from their drunken fleep, threw himfelf 
into the middle of the combatants, and loft his life. The 
greateft part of the troops were deftroyed fleeping in their 
beds. The reft plunged into the river, and hoped to gain the 
camp that was on the other fide. But of thefe the greater 
part were alfo loft. In a word, diforder, noife, and tumult 
were fpread through all the camp. Every mind was filled 


with horror and diftra&ion. In this ftate, the troops, as they 

turned their eyes towards the camp on the oppofite fhore, which 
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Hood full in view, and at a very inconfiderable didance from 
them, forgot at once the drength and rapid violence of the 
dream that was between. Blinded therefore by their fears, 
and urged by the eager hopes of life, they leaped into the 
river; and even threw into it their horfes and their baggage, 
as if the dream, by fome kind of providential care, would 
have ailided them in their didrefs, and wafted them to the 
oppodte bank in fafety. But how lamentable, and how full 
of horror was the fcene! Men druggling with the waters: 
horfes alfo, and beads of burthen, floating down the dream: 
with arms, dead carcafes, and every kind of baggage. 

Molon, being thus mader of the camp, palled the river 
without refidance, and gained pofleflion alfo of the other 
camp, frpm which Zeuxis had retired at his approach. Af¬ 
ter this fuccefs, he advanced with all his army to Seleucia, 
and took it in the fird aflault: for Zeuxis dill fled before him, 
together with Diomedon the Governour of the city. From 
hence he marched through the country, and fubdued without 
any difficulty, all the upper provinces. Having made himfelf 
mader of Babylon, with the country which extends along the 
borders of the Red Sea, he came to Sufa, and took this city 
alfo in the fird aflault; but Failed in his attempt to reduce the 
citadel, into which Diogenes had thrown himfelf with a body 
of forces. Leaving therefore one part of his army to invefl 
the place, he returned back again with the red, to Seleucia 
upon the Tigris. And having carefully refrefhed his troops, 
and encouraged them to purfue the war, he again took the 
field, and fubdued all the country which lay along the Tigris, 
and was called Parapotamia, as far as to the city Europus $ 
and all Mefopotamia likewife, as far as Dura. 

The news of thefe rapid victories forced Antioch us, as we 
have already faid, to lay afide all thoughts of reducing Ccele- 
fyria, and to turn his whole attention upon the danger which 
fo nearly threatened him. He aflembled therefore a fecond 
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Council, and commanded every one to declare his fentiments, 
with refpeft to the meafures that were moft proper to be taken, 
to check the progrefs of the rebels. Epigenes again fpoke the 
firft, and faid, that before the enemy had gained fuch great 
advantages, his opinion was, that the King fliould march 
himfelf into the country without delay ; and that he ftill per- 
fifted in the fame advice. Fie had fcarcely ended, when Fler- 
mias, giving now full fcope to his refentment, vented his rage 
in fevere reproaches, and charged Epigenes with many bitter 
accufations, which were both abfurd and falfe. Fie extolled 
the merit alfo of his own great fervices; and prefled the King 
with the utmoft earneftnefs, by no means to deflft from his 


firft defign, or abandon, upon fo flight a fliew of reafon, the 
hopes which he had conceived, of joining Ccele-fyria to his 
empire. But this conduct gave no finall offence to the whole 
aflembly. Antiochus himfelf was alfo much difpleafed ; and 
employed all his power to quiet the contention: which he 
at laft indeed effe&ed, but not without great difficulty. The 
meafiires which Epigenes had advifed, were approved by all 
the Council, as the wifeft and moft neceflary in the prefent 
circumftances. It therefore was refolved, that all other bufi- 
nefs fhould give place; and that the King fhould employ all 
his force againft the rebels without delay. 

As foon as the affair was thus decided, Hermias let fall at 
once all farther conteft, and conformed himfelf to this opi¬ 
nion, together with the reft. „And declaring alfo, that when 
a refolution once was taken, every man was obliged in duty 
to receive it without obje&ion or excufe, he applied himfelf 
in earneft, and with the greateft diligence, to make all the ne¬ 
ceflary preparations for the war. But when the troops were 
drawn together to Apamea, and a fedition had broke out 
among them, on account of fome arrears that were owing to 
them from their pay, obferving that the King was filled with 
confternation, and feemed to fear that this diforder, having 
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happened at a time To critical, might be attended with fome 
fatal confequences, he offered to difcharge at his own expenee 
the allowance that was due, on condition only, that Epigenes 
fhould be difmiffed. For he faid, that as their mutual contefts 
and refentment had been raifed to fuch a height, it was greatly 
to be feared, that their prefence together in the army would 
foon prove the fource of fome new diforders, which might be 
fatal in the conduCt of the war. The King, who knew that 
Epigenes had gained a confummate /kill in the art of war, and 
who wifhed efpecially, on that account, that he might attend 
him in his expedition, received this demand with great re¬ 
luctance and concern. But being preffed and clofely urged on 
every fide by the officers of his hoiife, and by all his guards 
and fervants, whom Hermias by his wicked artifices had en¬ 
gaged in his defigns, he was no longer mafter of him- 
fell: but was forced to yield to what the times required ; to 
confent to all that was propofed; and to fend orders to Epi¬ 
genes, that he ffiould remain at Apamea. The members of 
the Council were all feized with terror. The troops, having 
obtained their wiffies, returned again to their duty, and were 
difpofed to advance all the interefts ol Hermias, who had thus 
procured the payment of their ftipends. The Cyrrheft<e alone, 
who were in number about fix thoufand men, perfifted ftill 
in their revolt; and having feparated themfelves from the reft 
of the army, for fome time occafioncd no (mail trouble. 
But they were at laft defeated in a fet engagement with one 
of the Generals of the King; who deftroyed the greater part 
oi them in the aClion, and forced the reft to furrender at dis¬ 
cretion. 

Hermias, having thus {truck all the friends of the king 
with terror, and fecured to himfelf the favour and affeClion of 
the army, began his march, together with the King ; and 
about the fame time alfo, formed the following contrivance 
to deftroy Epigenes; having engaged in his defign Alexis, 

who 
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who commanded in the citadel of Apamea. A Letter was 
written in the name of Molon to Epigenes, and was placed 
privately among his papers, by a fervant whom they had gain¬ 
ed by large promifes to their party. Some time afterwards, 
Alexis came to Epigenes, and demanded, whether he had not 
received fome letters from the rebels. Epigenes, not without 


written 


fome fhew of indig 


Epigenes, not without 


denied the charge 


But Alexis 


having replied that he would fearch, entered haftily into his 


apartments, found the 


and upon 


pretence imme¬ 


diately killed Epigenes. The King was prevailed on to believe 
that he had merited his fate: and thofe that were about the 
court, though they had fome fufpicion of the treachery, were 
reftrained to filence by their fears. 

The King now advanced towards the Euphrates; and being 


joined by the forces that were there, he conti 
from thence, and came to Antiochia in Mygd 


e Euphrates; and being 
he continued his march 
n Mvgdonia. about the 


beginning of the winter. 


And having refted during forty 


days, till the extreme feverity of the cold was paffed, he again 
decamped, and arrived at Liba, and there called together his 
Council, to deliberate on the route by which he fhould ad- 


deliberate on the 


vance againft the rebels, who were at this time in the neigh 


bourhood of Babyl 


and 


confidcr alfo, by what means 


the army migl 

vifions in their 


mod commodioufly be furnifhed with pro 
irch. In this affembly it was urged by Her 


mias, that they fhould continue their route along the Tig 
by which means they would be covered not only by that ri 
but by the Lycus alfo, and the Caprus. Zeuxis, to wl 


whofe 


the late lamentable fortune of Epigenes was prefent, for 


fome time feared to declare 


fentiments 


But 


fure that was now propofed was fure to be attended with 


evitable ruin, 
pafs the Tigri 


he at laft ventured to advife, that they fhould 
. He fhewed, that in general the route along 


the river was very rough and difficult 


that after having ad 


vanced to a confiderable diftance, and paffed a defert alfo, 

which 
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which was not to he traverfcd in lefs than fix days march, 
they mufl: at lad arrive at the place, that was called the Royal 
Camp ; that if the enemy fhould firft have gained pofledion 
of this pod, it would be impodiblc for them to advance be¬ 
yond it; nor could they, on the other hand, return back again 
through the defert, without the danger of being all lod in 
their retreat, through the want of neceflaries: whereas on the 
other hand, if the King would now pafs the river, it was not 
to be doubted, but that all the Apollonians would feize at 
once the occadon of his prefence, and return again to their 
duty, dnce they were joined to Molon not by any afte&ion, 
but by necedity and fear ; that as the country was rich and 
fertile, the troops might from thence be furnifhed with pro¬ 
visions in the greated plenty; that Molon, being thus cut off 
from his return to Media, and deprived of the fubddence like- 
wife which he had hitherto received from all this province, 
mud of necedity be forced to venture on a battle; or in cafe 
he fhould decline it, that his troops would foon revolt, and 
run to embrace the party of the King.” This opinion was 
contented to by all. They divided the army therefore into 
three Separate bodies; palled the river in three different parts, 
with all their baggage; and came to Dura, which was then 
befieged by one of the Generals of Molon. But the dege 
was raifed upon their fird approach. They then continued 
their march forwards without delay, and having on the eighth 
day paded beyond the Oricus, arrived at Apollonia. 

When Molon was informed that Antiochus advanced fad 


towards him, didruding on the one hand the fidelity of the 
people of Sudana and of Babylon, who had fo lately been 
condrained to join his party, and dreading alfo, on the other 
hand, that his return to Media might be foon cut off, he re- 


Solved to lay a bridge acrofs the Tigris, to tranfport his army 
over, and pod'efs himfelf, before Antiochus, of thofe moun¬ 
tains that dood upon the borders of the Apollonian territory ; 

S f f being 
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being perfuaded, that with the afliftance of his Cyrtian {ling¬ 
ers, who were very numerous, he fhould be able to maintain 
that poft againft the King. This defign was immediately 
carried into execution. He pafled the river, and continued 
his march forwards with the greateft hafte. But when he had 
juft reached the mountains, his light-armed troops, that were 
fent before, were met by thofe of the King, who had alfo be¬ 
gun his march from Apollonia with all his army. Thefe 
troOps at firft engaged together in fome flight fkirmifties: but 
as the main bodies now approached, they feverally retired, and 
iiicamped together with their refpe&ive armies, leaving the 
diftance of about forty ftadia between the camps. 

' ! When night came on, Molon, having confldered withhim- 
felf how difficult and dangerous it was, to lead an army of rebels 
againft their Sovereign, face to face, and in the clear light of 
day, refolved to attack Antiochus in the night. He feledted 
therefore all the braveft of his troops, and taking a circuit 
round, deflgned to choofe fome eminence, and to fall from 
thence upon the Royal camp. But being informed that ten 
yotmg foldiers had left him in the march, and gone to join 
the King, he was forced to deftft from this deflgn, and return 
back again to his owh intrenchments, which he entered about 
break of day, and fpread great diforder through all the camp. 
For the foldiers, being thus fuddenly awakened from their fleep, 
were fo terrified by the noife and tumult of his entry, that 
they began to fly with great precipitation from the camp. 
Molon employed all his pains to calm their apprehenfions,and, 
as effe&ually as the time would then permit, quieted the dif¬ 
order. 

As foon as day appeared, the King, having drawn out all 
his forces, ranged them in order of battle. Upon the right 
Wing he placed firft the Cavalry that were armed with lances, 
under the command of Ardys, a General of confummate fkill 
and bravery. Next to thefe were the Cretan troops j then 
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the Te&ofages; after thefe, the Grecian mercenaries ; and laft 
of all, in the fame line, the Phalanx. Upon the left Wing 
flood the Cavalry, who were called the Companions of the 
King. The Elephants, which were ten in number, were fta- 
tioned, at certain diftances, in front of all the army. Some 
cohorts alfo both of Infantry and Cavalry were diftributed into 
both the wings; with orders, that they fhould furround the 
enemy, arid fall upon their flank, as foon as the battle was 
begun. The King then went round the army, and raifed 
the courage of the troops by a fhort harangue, fuch as the 
time required. He gave the care of the left Wing to Her- 
mias and Zeuxis, and himfelf commanded in the right. 

Molon drew out likewife all his forces, and ranged them in 
order of battle, but not without the greateft difficulty: for 
the tumult and confufion, that were raifed in the night be¬ 
fore, had not yet fubfided. At laft however, having obferv- 
ed the difpofition of the enemy, he placed his Cavalry alfo 
upon the Wings ; and the Peltaphori, the Gauls, and all his 
heavy-armed forces in the centre. The archers, {lingers, and 
all the reft of the light-armed troops, were thrown into the 
extremity of either Wing: and the Chariots, armed with 
faulchions, were difpofed, at certain diftances, in the front of 
all the army. The left Wing was commanded by his Brother 
Neolas, and himfelf led the right 

The two armies now approached each other, and began the 
combat. The right Wing of Molon remained firm to their 
engagements, and bravely fuftained the charge of Zeuxis. But 
the left no fooner had beheld the prefence of the King, than 
they joined themfelves immediately to his party. This acci¬ 
dent, as it infpired the royal troops with double ardour, ftruck 
the rebels with confternation and defpair. Molon, perceiving 
what had happened, and being already inclofed on every fide, 
reprefenting alfo to his mind the cruel torments which he muft 
foon be forced to fuftcr, in cafe that he fhould fall alive into 
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the power of the enemy, killed himfelf with his own hands. 
The reft of the Chiefs likewife, who had joined in the revolt, 
retired all to their feveral houfes, and embraced a voluntary 
death. Neolas, efcaping from the battle, fled into Perfis, to 
Alexander the brother of Molon. And when he had firft: 
killed Molon’s Mother, together with his children, and pre~ • 
vailed on Alexander alfo to confent to die, he then pierced 
himfelf with his own fword, and fell upon their bodies. The 
King plundered the camp of the rebels; and ordered the body 
of Molon to be expofed upon a crofs in the moft confpicuous 
part of Media. This accordingly was done. The body was 
removed into the diftridt of Callonitis, and was there fixed up¬ 
on a crofs, upon the afcent of the mountain Zagrus. He 
then reproached the troops with their rebellion, in a long and 
fevere harangue; but gave them afterwards his hand in fign 
ot pardon, and appointed fome perfons alfo to conduct them 
back again to Media, and to quiet the diforders of the coun¬ 
try : while himfelf, returning to Seleucia, reftored peace a- 
mong the neighbouring provinces, and difplayed in all his 
conduct not lefs gentlenefs than prudence. But Hermias, ftill 
inexorable and fevere, urged the guilt of the people of Seleu- 
eia; impofed the payment of a thoufand Talents upon the 
city ; drove into banifhment the magiftrates ; and difmem- 
bered, tortured, and deftroyed great numbers of the inhabit¬ 
ants. The King exerted all his power to reftrain this fury ; 
employing fometimes intreaties and perfuafions, and fome- 
times interpofing his authority. He Ieflened alfo the fine that 
was at firft demanded from the citizens, and exacted a hun¬ 
dred and fifty talents only,, in full punifhmentof their offence. 
And thus, though not without great difficulty, he at laft 
calmed their minds, and reftored quiet to the city. When 
this was done, he appointed Diogenes to be Governour of Me¬ 
dia, and Apollodorus of Sufiana : and fent Tychon, the chief 
Secretary, to command in the parts that bordered upon the 

Red 
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Red Sea. Such was the end of the revolt of Molon, and of 


the diforders that were occahoned 



it in the upper pro¬ 


vinces. 


1 


The King, elate with this fuccefs, and being willing alfo to 
reftrain for the time to come, the barbarous States, that were 
contiguous to his Kingdom, from aflifting his rebellious fub- 
je<5ts with fupplies or troops, refolved now to turn his arms 
againfl Artabazanes; who governed the Atropatians, with 
fome others of the neighbouring nations, and who, of all the 
Princes of the country, was the moft conhderable in ftrengtl 
and power. Hermias apprehending hill the danger that muft 
attend an expedition into thefe upper provinces, for fome time 
flood averfe to this dehgn, and was eager to refume his former 
project, of engaging in a war with Ptolemy. But when he 
heard, that a Son was born to the King, he began to re¬ 
flect within himfelf, that among thefe barbarous nations fome 
misfortune poflibly might happen to Antiochus, and that many 
occafions would arife, in which he might be deprived of life. 
He confented therefore to all that was propofed : being per- 
fuaded, that if he could once be able to deflroy the King, he 
fhould become the Guardian of his Son, and mailer of all the 
Kingdom. When the affair was thus decided, Antiochus be¬ 
gan his march with all his forces, palled beyond the Zagrus, 
and entered the territory of Artabazanes, which lies clofe to 
Media, and is only feparated from it by a chain of mountains. It' 
extends towards thofe parts of the Pontus, which are above the 
river Phafis ; and approaches alfo very near to the Hyrcanian 
fea. The country abounds with people, who are robufl and 
valiant; and efpecially with horfes: and produces likewife 
every kind of neceflaries that are required in war. This King¬ 
dom, having never been fubdued by Alexander, had remain¬ 
ed intire, from the time of the dehru&ion of the Perfian 
Empire. But Artabazanes, flruck with terror at the King’s 
approach, and being alfo at this time very far advanced in age, 

yielded 
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yielded to the neceflity that prefled him, and fubmitted 
without referve to fuch conditions as were demanded by the 
King. 

About this time Apollophanes, who was Phyflcian to An- 
tiochus, and who flood in a high degree of favour with him, 
obferving that the infolence and the ambitious views of Her- 
mias no longer were reftrained within any bounds, began to 
entertain fome apprehenfions with refpeft to the perfon of the 
King* and was ftill more alarmed by his fears for his own life 
and fafety. He chofe the time therefore that was moft fa¬ 
vourable to his purpofe, and prefled Antiochus to raife him- 
felf from his fecurity ; to be upon his guard againft thedar- 
ing fpirit of this Minifler ; and to obviate in time that lament¬ 
able fate, in which his brother had fo lately perifhed. He 
afliired him, that the danger was already very near; and 
begged that he would purfue without delay fuch meafures as 
might beft fecure both himfelf and all his friends. Antiochus, 
upon this difcourfe, acknowledged that he both feared and 
hated Hermias ; and thanked Apollophanes for his concern, 
and for the courage alfo which he had fhewn, in fpeaking 
to him upon fuch a fubjeft. Apollophanes was overjoyed to 
find, that he had formed fo true a judgement of the fentiments 
and difpofition of the King. And when Antiochus defired him, 
not to be content with words alone, but endeavour rather, in 

remedy againft 

the danger, he aflured him that he was ready to obey all his orders. 
Their defign was foon concerted. On pretence that the King 
was feized with a giddinefs in his head, the fervants of his 
chamber, with all the ordinary guards, were for fome days 
removed, and his friends alone were admitted to his prefence ; 
by which means there was full time and opportunity to com¬ 
municate the fecret to fuch perfons as were proper td be truft- 
ed. When they had gained the number that was fuflicient 
for their purpofe, a talk which, as Hermias was fo generally 

detefted, 
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detefted, was by no means difficult, they prepared to carry 
their project into execution. The Phyficians advifed that the 
King fhould walk abroad as Toon as it was day, to take the 
benefit of the cold morning air. At the appointed time, 
Hermias was ready to attend him, together with thofe friends 
that were engaged in the defign. But the reft of the court 
were abfent, not expe&ing that the King would appear abroad 
at fo unufual an hour. When they were come to a certain 
folitary place at fome diftance from the camp, the King turn¬ 
ed afide, as if to fatisfy fome neceflary occafion, and they then 
ftabbed Hermias with their poniards. Thus fell this Minifter, 
by a puniffiment that was far too gentle for his crimes. Antio- 
chus, being thus delivered from his fears, immediately de¬ 
camped, and dire&ed his route back again to Syria. In every 
place through which he palled, his adfions all were celebrated 
by the people with the loudeft praife; and above the reft, 
the fate which he had decreed to Hermias. About the fame 
time alfo, the Wife of Hermias was killed at Apamea by the 
women of the city, and his children by the children. 

As foon as the King arrived at home, and had difmifled his 
army to their winter quarters, he fent letters to Achzeus, filled 
with expoftulations and reproaches, on account of his having 
dared to place upon his head the royal diadem, and ufurped 
the name of King. Pie allured him likewife, that he was 
well acquainted with the meafures which he had concerted 
with king Ptolemy, and that in general, he was perfe&ly in¬ 
formed of thofe rebellious proje&s, which he had defigned a- 
gainft him. For while Antiochus was engaged in his expe¬ 
dition againft Artabazanes, Achaeus, being perfuaded either 
that the King would perilh in the war, or that, before he 
could be able to return again from a country fo remote, 
himfelf might enter Syria with an army, and with the affift- 
ance of ihe Cyrrheftae, who had juft before revolted, might 
force that kingdom to receive his yoke, began his march from 
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Lydia with all his army: and when he arrived at Lao- 
dicea in Phrygia, he there firft aflumed the Diadem, and 
wrote letters in the Royal Name to all the cities; being 
encouraged chiefly in this deflgn by a certain Exile whofe 
name was Syniris. But as he continued his march forwards, 
and was ready juft to enter Lycaonia, the troops, beginning to 
perceive that his intention was to lead them againft their na¬ 
tural Prince, fell into difeontent and mutiny. Achseus there¬ 
fore, after this declaration of their fentiments, deftfted from 
his project: and in order to convince the army, that he never 
had deftgned to enter Syria, he changed the direction of his 
march, and pillaged the province of Piftdia. And having 
thus, by the booty that was made, regained the confidence 
and favour of the troops, he returned back again to his own 
home. But Antiochus had been fully informed of all that was 
defigned againft him. He fent therefore, as we have faid, 
continual meflengers, to threaten and reproach Aclueus ; and 
in the mean while employed his whole pains and diligence, in 
completing all the neceflary preparations for his war with 
Ptolemy. 

As the Spring approached, having drawn together to Apa- 
mea! all his forces, he held there a confultation with his friends, 
to deliberate on the manner in which he beft might enter 
Coele-fyria. Upon this occafion, when many long difeourfes 
had been made, concerning the nature of the country, the 
preparations that were neceflary, and the advantage of em¬ 
ploying a naval armament, Apollophanes, whom we have 
lately mentioned, and who was a native of Seleucia, cut fhort 
at once every opinion that had been propofed, and faid ; 

that it feemed to be in a high degree abfurd, to fhew fo 
great eagernefs and hafte to conquer Coele-fyria, while at the 
fame time Seleucia, the Capital of the Kingdom, and their 
{acred feat of Empire, was ftill fuffered to remain in the hands 
of Ptolemy: that befides the difhonour that was reflected 

upon 
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upon the King, from fuftering his chief city to be poflefled 
by an ^Egyptian garrifon, the place itlelf was fuch as would 
afford many very great advantages for the conduct of .the 
war : that while an enemy was mafter of it, it muff prove a 
conftant obftacle in the way of all their enterprizes; fince 
whenever they fhould attempt to advance into a diftant pro¬ 
vince, the danger, which would conftantly hang over their 
own kingdom from this city, would oblige them to employ 
not lefs pains and preparation, to fecure the feveral ports at 
home, than thofe that would be requisite in their expedition 
again ft the enemy abroad : but that on the other hand, if they 
could once regain pofleflion of this place, as their own king¬ 
dom would by that means be perfc&ly feeured from infult, To 
the happy fttuation alfo of the city might enable them to pur- 
fue with great advantage all their other projects both by land 
and fea.” Thefe fentiments were approved by all the Council. 
It was refolved therefore to begin the war with attempting to re¬ 
take Seleucia ; which had been poflefled by an ^Egyptian gar- 
lifon, from the time of Ptolemy Euergetes. For this Prince, 
in refentment of the death of Berenice, had entered Syria 
with an army, and made himfelf mafter of this city. When 
the affair was thus determined, the King ordered Diognetus to 
fteer bis courfe towards Seleucia with the fleet, while him¬ 
felf began his march from Apamea, and came and incamped 
near the Circus, at the diftance of five ftadia from the city. 
He lent alfo Theodotus the Hermionian into Ccele-lyria, with 
a fufficicnt body of forces, to fecure the pafies, and to be ready 
to adt on that fide as occafion fliould require. 

The fituation of Seleucia, with the country round it, is as 
follows. The city ftands very near the fea, between Cilicia 
and Phoenice; at the foot of a mountain of an uncommon 
height, which is called Coryphaeus. This mountain, on the 
weftern fide, is wafhed by the fea that divides Cyprus and 
Phoenice: and on the fide towards the Eaft, it commands the 
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country that lies round Antiochia and Seleucia. The city 
itfelf, being fituated on the fouthern fide of the mountain, 
and feparated from it by a valley very deep and fteep, winds 
away towards the fea, and is furrounded on almoft every fide 
by broken rocks and precipices. In the plain, between the 


city and the fea 


Markets and the Suburbs, which 


ftrongly fortified with walls. The city alfo is inclofed with 
walls, of an uncommon ftrength and beauty ; and is adorned 
with temples and other fumptuous edifices. On the fide to- 


ly be approached 



a fteep afcent 


wards the fea 

of fteps, which are cut clofe and deep into the rocks 

the river Orontes 


Not 

which 


far from the city is the mouth of 
takes it’s fource near the Libanus and Antilibanus, and pafling 
through the plains of Amyca, flows on to Antiochia, and, 
having cleanfed that city of all it's filth, falls at laft into the 
fea of Cyprus near Seleucia. 

Antiochus, upon his firft approach, endeavoured, by the 
aflurance of very great rewards, to prevail on the chief go- 
vernours to furrender the city to him. But when all his offers 
were rejected, he found means to gain fome of the inferior of¬ 
ficers to his party ; and trufting to the afliftance which thefe 
had promifed, he refolved immediately to attack the city, on 
the fide towards the fea, with the naval forces, and with the 
land army, on the oppofite fide. He divided the troops there¬ 
fore into three feparate bodies; and having encouraged them 
as the occafion required, and promifed Crowns and great re¬ 
wards both to the officers and foldiers, he ported Zeuxis, with 
the forces that were under his command, againft the gate which 
led to Antiochia, and Hermogenes on the fide that looked to¬ 
wards Diofcurium. Ardys and Diognetus were commanded alfo 
to attack the port and fuburbs. For the officers, that were 
corrupted by the King, had promifed, that, as foon as he fhould 
have forced the fuburbs, they would deliver the city to him. 
The fignal was now given for the attack, and the troops ad¬ 
vanced 
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vanced from every part with vigour; but chiefly thofe 
that were led by Ardys and Diognetus, For on the other 

fides, the foldiers were forced to crawl, to a confiderable 

9 • ^ 9 ; . . 

diftance, upon their hands and feet, and at the fame time de¬ 
fend themfelves againft the enemy, before they could attempt 
to fcale the walls. But in the port and fuburbs, there was 
full room to advance, and to fix their ladders, even without 
refiftance. While the forces therefore from the fleet icaled 

' \) i 

the port, Ardys, having at the fame time forced his way into 
the fuburbs, became mafter of them with little difficulty. 
For thofe that were within the city, being themfelves clofely 
prefled on every fide, were not able to fend any afliftance to 
the reft. When the King was thus mafter of the fuburbs, the 
officers, who had been gained over to his interefts, ran to¬ 
gether to Leontius the Governour of the city, and urged him to 
fend a deputation to Antiochus, and endeavour to obtain fome 
fair conditions from him, before the city alfo fhould be ftorm- 
ed. Leontius, not fufpe&ing any treachery, and being him- 
felf ftruck alfo with the confternation which thefe men now 
aflumed, fent and demanded from Antiochus a promife of 
life and fafety for all that were within the city. The King 
confented that thofe who were of free condition fhould be fafe. 
The number of them was about fix thoufand. He then en¬ 
tered the city, and not only fpared the inhabitants that were 
free, but permitted thofe alfo that had fled from the city to 
return; and reftored to them their pofleflions, with all their 
former rights. He fecured alfo, by a fufficient garrifon, the 
port and citadel. 
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W HILE Antiochps was thus employed, lie received let-i 

ter s from Theodotus, who prefled him to advance 
into Coele-lyria without delay, and promifed to deliver up the 


province to him. 


The King was for fome time doubtful and 


irrefolifte, and knew not what meafures were the beft to>be 


purfued. 


m 

Theodotus, as we have already mentioned, was an 


iEtolian by his birth, and had performed great fervices for 
Ptolemy ; but inftead of being able to obtain any fuitable re¬ 
ward, he on the contrary had almoft loft his life. At the 
time therefore in which Antiochus was engaged in his expe¬ 
dition againft Molon, perceiving clearly that no favour was to 
be expected from king Ptolemy, and that the courtiers alfo 
had refolved to work his ruin, he prevailed on Panastolus to 
fecure the city of Tyre, while.himfelf feized Ptolemais; and 
now prefled Antiochus with the greateft earneftnefs to attempt 
the conqueft of the province. The King therefore, having 
at laft refolved to fufpend awhile his defigns againft Achseus, 
began his march towards Coele-lyria, by the fame route which 
he before had taken ; pafied through the Vale of Mariyas, and 
incamped near the fortrefs Gerrha, which was lituated in the 
extremity of the valley, upon the lake that covered the defile. 
But being informed, that Nicolaus, one of the Generals of 
Ptolemy, had invefted Theodotus in Ptolemais, he advanced 
in li^ifte with the light-armed troops, with defign to raife the 
fiege ; having left behind him all his heavy forces, and given 
orders to the Generals to lay fiege to Brochi, the other fortrefs, 
which flood alfo upon the lake, and ferved to guard the en¬ 
trance of the defile. Nicolaus no fooner heard that the King 


trance of the defile. Nicolaus no fooner heard that the King 
approached, than he immediately retired ; and fent Lagoras 
a Cretan, and Dorymencs an iEtolian, to fecure the pafles 


that were nea,r Berytus. 


But the King, upon his firft ap¬ 
proach, 
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proach, attacked and drove them from their poft, and incamp- 
ed near the pafles. And having there received the reft of the 
troops as they came up, and encouraged them by fuch words 
as his defigns required, he continued his march forwards’, 
elate with his fuccefs, and filled with the faireft hopes. About 
this timealfo, Theodotus and Panajtolus, with all their friends, 

greateft 


advanced 


join 


him. and 


received with 


marks of favour. The King then took pofleflion of Ty 


and Ptolemais, with all the armaments and ft 
tliefe were forty veflels; of which twenty 


es. Among 
were decked 


fhip 


completely fitted and equipped 


ied each of them 


leaft four ranks of 


The reft were triremes, bir 


• • ^ 

and fingle boats. The King left the care of all this fleet to 
Diognetus: and having been informed that Ptolemy had re¬ 
forces of the kingdom were 
the flu ices all were opened , 


tired to Memphis, and th 
drawn together at Pelufium 
and the fweet waters diverted fi 


their courfe 


he 


defifted from his fir ft: defign, of marching to attack Pelufium, 
and leading his army round the country, drew the cities to 


fubmiflion, fome by gentle 


and fome by 


s 


For 

firft 

and 

well fupplied with ftores, remained firm againft all perfua- 
fion, and forced him to incamp before them, and employ 


thofe that were flightly fortified furrendered 
approach. But others, which were ftrcngly fituated 


much time and pains. 


educe them by a regular fie 


During this time Ptolemy, whole dominions, thus per 


fidioufly attacked, demande 
wholly infcnfible of all 


the 


ear 


Heft 


care 


remained 


was trail fa died, and file wed not 
leaft defire to revenge the infillt. Such was the weak- 

fo great his difre- 


affairs of war 


nefs of this lazy and luxurious Prince : ; 
gard of every thing that related to the 
Sofibius and Agathocles, who were the firft in the ad 
ftration of the kingdom, agreed together to purfue thofe 
fures. which were indeed the beft that could be taken i 
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prefent circumftances. For they refolded, that they would 
‘ wake all the neceflary preparations for the war with the great- 
eft diligence, and in the mean while fend embafiadors to An¬ 
tioch Us to treat of peace: being perfuaded, that by this con- 
trivance, they fhould give a prefent check to the ardour of that 
Prince, and confirm the opinion which he had conceived of 
Ptolemy, that he would by no means venture to take arms 
againft him, but rather try to terminate the difpute by con¬ 
ferences, and with the afliftance of his friends prevail upon 
him to retire again from Coele-fyria. When the project was 
thus concerted, and themfelves alfo charged with the manage¬ 
ment and execution of it, they difpatched an embafly to An- 
tiochus without delay. At the fame time they engaged the 
Rhodians alfo and Byzantines, with the Cyzicenians and 
iEtolians, to fend fome deputies to mediate a peace. And 
while thefe different embaflies went and returned again be¬ 
tween the kings, they had themfelves full leifure to complete 
their preparations for the war. For having fixed their refi- 
dence in Memphis, they there gave audience to the embaf- 
fadors, and received thofe efpecially, that came to them from An- 
tiochus, with great marks of favour, but fent at the fame time 
fecret orders, for drawing together to Alexandria all the mer¬ 
cenaries, that were employed in any of the provinces abroad. 
They made new levies alfo; and provided fuch fupplies of corn 
and other ftores, as were fufficient not only for the troops that 
were then aflembled, but for all thofe likewife, who fhould af¬ 
terwards arrive to join them. They went down alfo from time 


to time, in turn, to Alexandria; that 



their prefence all 


things might be obtained, that were in any manner neceffary 
for the war. 

The care of providing proper arms, together with the 
choice and difpofition of the troops, was intruded to Eche- 
erates of Theflaly, Phoxidas a Melitasan, Eurylochus a Magne- 
fian, Socrates of Boeotia, and Cnopias a citizen of Alorus. 

For 
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For it happened, moft fortunately indeed at this conjuncture, 
that thefe men were prefen t in the country : who, from hav¬ 
ing ferved in the wars of Demetrius and Antigonus, had gained 
fome knowledge of real fervice, and were acquainted with 
the manner of conducing an army in the field. They began 
therefore to train all the troops anew, according to the rules 
of military fcience: diftributing into feparate bodies, the fol-. 
diers of a different age or country, and giving to each the 
moft ufeful kind of arms, in the room of thofe to which they 
had been before accuftomed. They changed the form of the 
enrolments in which the troops were regiftered; and having 
eftablifhed new and different orders, more fuitable to the pre- 
fent times, they taught, by continual exercife, every feparate 
body, not only to be obedient to command, but alfo to per¬ 
form with eafe all the fteps and motions, that belonged to 
their refpe&ive arms. They appointed alfo general reviews, 
and fpared no pains to encourage the troops with hopes, or to 
inftru£t them in their duty. In this talk, they received no 
fmall afliftance from Andromachus of Afpendus, and Poly¬ 
crates of Argos, who had lately arrived from Greece, and 
brought with them all that fkill and martial ardour, for which 
the people of that country arefo juftly celebrated. They were 
both diftinguiftied likewife by the fplendour of their families, 
and their wealth. Polycrates efpecially not only derived his 
birth from a very ancient houfe, but was illufirious alfo from 
the glory which Mnafiadas his father had acquired, by his 
vi&ories in the publick Games. Thefe men now exerted all 
their efforts, to inftriuft and animate the troops: and both by 
their harangues in publick to the army, as well as by their 
private admonitions, they by degrees infpired them with full 
confidence and courage. 

Among the Generals, every one was appointed to the charge 
which feemed moft perfectly adapted to his talents and pecu¬ 
liar fkill. Eurylochus the Magnefian commanded a body of 

three 
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three thoufand men, who were called the Royal Guard ; and 
Socrates of Boeotia the Peltada?, in number about two thou- 
fand. Phoxidas the Achaean, with Ptolemy the foil of Thra- 
feas and Andromachus of AfpenduS, exercifed' together in' a 
body the Phalanx and the Grecian mercenaries. The Phalanx, 
which confided of twenty-five thoufmd men, was command¬ 
ed by Ptolemy and Andromachus; and the mercenaries, who 

Phoxidas. Seven hundred 



were about eight thoufand, 

Horfe which belonged alfo to the Royal Guard, the Cavalry 
fiom Afric, and that which had been levied in the country, 
the whole amounting to about three thoufand, were both cx- 
ercifed ana commanded likewife by Polycrates. Ecliecrates 
alfo the Theffalian, to whom the Grecian and all the foreign 
Cavalry, to the number of two thoufand, was intruded, had 
trained and difeiplined them with fuch perfect fkill and judge¬ 
ment, that they performed the greated fervice afterwards in 
the battle. But among all the red, there was none that fur- 
pafied Cnopias of Alorus, in the management of the troops 
that were intruded to his care. Thefe were ten thoufand Cre- 

among whom were a thoufand Neocretans, commanded 
by Philo, a citizen of Cnoffiis. There were alfo among the 
trobps, three thoufand Africans, armed after the Macedonian 
manner, and led by Ammonius of Barce; and a Phalanx 
likewife of ^Egyptians, compofed of twenty thoufand men, 
and commanded by Sofibius. They had alfo a body of Gauls 
and Thracians; among whom four thoufand were the eda 
blilhed troops that had long been fettled in the country ; and 
two thoufand of them were lately raifed. At the head of 

Such 


tans 



birth a Thracian. 


thefe was Dionyfius, who was 
were the numbers, and the different nations, of which the 
army of Ptolemy was now compofed. 

During this time Antiochus continued to prefs the fiege of 
Dura. But his efforts all were fruitlefs: both becaufe the place 
was by nature ffrongly fortified, and the garrifon alfo rein¬ 
forced 
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forced from time to time by-the care of Nicolaus* As the 
winter therefore now approached, he yielded to the embaua-. 
dors pf JPtplemy,, confented tq ,a truce of four montits con¬ 
tinuance,' * and declared, that he was even ready to put an end 
to the whole difpute, upon conditions the moft juft and rea- 
fonable. This aflurance was however very different from his 
real fentiments. But he was now impatient to return, that 
his troops might take their winter quarters in Seleucia. For 
it was now clear beyond all doubt, that Achams had formed 
defigns againft him, and was joined in clofe connection with 
king Ptolemy. He difmifled therefore the embafladors, with 
orders that: they Ihould haften to return again, and meet him 
at Seleucia, bringing with them the laft determination of their 
mafter. He then placed garrifons in all the proper pofts, and 
having left the care of the province to Theodotus, began his 
march back towards Seleucia, and there fent his army into 
winter quarters. Nor was he, after this time, in the leaft 
follicitous to exercife the troops; being perfuaded, that the 
difpute would foon be brought to a decifion, without having 
recourfe again to arms. For he flattered himfelf, that as he 
already had fubdued many parts of Ccele-fyria and Phoenice, 
the reft would be yielded to him in a conference ; and that 
Ptolemy would never dare to riik a general battle. His em¬ 
bafladors were alfo fixed in the fame opinion ; being deceived 
by the civilities that were fliewn towards them by Sofibius. 
For this minifter had detained them with him ftill at Memphis, 
and covered from their knowledge all the preparations, that 


were at the fame time made at Alexandria. 


By this 


ar 


tful 


management, when the embafladors again returned, he was 
himfelf alike prepared either for peace or war. 

But Antiochus, as he had already fubdued his enemies in 
the field, refolved, if poflible, to fhew himfelf fuperior alfo in 
the conferences. When the embafladors therefore met him at 
Seleucia, and began to propofe the conditions of the peace 

U u u agreeably 
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agreeably to their inflruftions from Sofibius, the King declared, 
that it was abfurd to fay, that he had offered any injury to 
Ptolemy, by entering Ccele-fyria with an army; fmce he had 
endeavoured only to recover the poffeffion of a country, which 
belonged to him by a proper right. He (hewed, that Anti- 
gonus, who was furnamed Codes, had firft fubdued this pro¬ 
vince ; and that Seleucus afterwards obtained poffeflion of it: 
that his own claim was founded upon thefe ftrong titles, too 
clear to be difputed; and that from thence it muft be ac¬ 
knowledged, that the country belonged to him alone, and 
not to Ptolemy. That it was true indeed, that Ptolemy had 
declared war againft Antigonus: but that he had no defign 
to join the province to his own dominions, but only to fecure 
the fovereignty of it to Seleucus. Above all the reft, he urg¬ 
ed the joint determination of the Kings, Lyfimachus, Caf- 
fander, and Seleucus; who, when they had defeated Antigo¬ 
nus in battle, refolved with one confent that all Syria fKould 
be yielded to Seleucus. 

In reply to all thefe reafons, the embaffadors on the other 
fide infilled with no fmall earneftnefs, that the treafon of 
Theodotus, and the invafion of Ccele-fyria by Antiochus, 
were a grofs and notorious infult, and an open violation of 
the rights of Ptolemy. They faid that Ptolemy the fon of 
Lagus had fairly acquired the fovereignty of the province : and 
that the afliftance, which he furnifhed to Seleucus in the war, 
>vas expreffly fent upon thefe conditions j that Seleucus fhould 
poffefs all Afia, but that Ccele-fyria and Phoenice fhould be 
left to Ptolemy. 

In this manner was the conteft long fupported, in the courfe 
of many deputations and debates, without any profpedl of 
agreement. For as the conferences all were held by the friends 
alone of either party, there were none that could interpofe be¬ 
tween them, to moderate and reftrain their warmth, whenever 
they attempted to extend theirclaims beyond the bounds of 

juftice. 
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juftice. The bufinels alfo of Achaaus was found to be a mat¬ 
ter even of greater difficulty than the reft. For it was ftrongly 
urged by Ptolemy, that he ffiould be included in the treaty. 
But Antiochus would Icarcely fuffer it to be propofed ; but ex¬ 
claimed againft it as a moft intolerable infult, that Ptolemy 
ffiould prefume to interpole in favour of a Traitor, or even 
fo much as name a man, who had rebelled againft his natural 
Prince. 

While each lide thus endeavoured to maintain their ground, 
thefpring at laft came on, before the eonteft was in any point 
decided. Antiochus therefore drew together all his forces, 
deftgning to attack Coele-lyria both by land and fea, and make 
himfelf mailer of the other parts of the province. At the 
fame time Ptolemy, having intrufted the conduct of the war 
to Nicolaus, fent large fupplies of ftores to Gaza, and ordered 
his fleet to advance, together with a land army. When the 
troops arrived, the General in concert with Perigenes, who 
commanded the naval forces, and who was ready to comply 
with all his orders, began, with great alacrity, to make the 
neceflary difpolition for fecuring the country againft the ene¬ 
my. The fleet was compofed of thirty decked velfels, with 
more than four hundred ffiips of transport. Nicolaus him¬ 
felf was an ^tolian by birth ; and was not inferior, either in 
courage of experience, to any of the Generals of Ptolemy. 
He fent away a part of his army, to poffefs themfelves of the 
defiles of Platanus; while himlelf, incamping with the reft 
near Porphyreon, refolved, with the affiftance of the fleet 
which was ftationed near him, to oppofe on that lide the en¬ 
trance of the king. 

Antiochus, arriving now at Marathos, and being met there 
by the People of Aradus, who came to offer to him their af¬ 
fiftance in the war, not only received them into his alliance, 
but quieted alio lome contentions, which had been long main¬ 
tained between the Aradians of the illand, and thofe that 

U u u 2 lived 
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lived upon the continent. He then entered Syria, along the 
mountain called Theoprofopon, and came to Berytus; having 
taken Botrys in hb march, and fet fire to Calamus and Trieres. 
And when he had fent away Nicarchus and Theodotus, to fe- 
cure the paflfes that were near the river Lycus, he from thence 
continued his march forwards, and incamped upon the banks 
of the Damura; being dill followed by his fleet, which failed 
along the coaft as he advanced, under the command of Diog- 
netus. From this place, being now joined again by Theodo¬ 
tus and Nicarchus, with the light-armed troops, he advanced 
to take a view of tliofe defiles that were poflfefled by Nicolaus ; 
and having carefully obferved the nature of the ground, as well 
as the ftrength and fituation of the feveral polls, he then re¬ 
turned back again to his camp. 

On the following day, having left behind him all his heavy 
forces under the care of Nicarchus, he advanced with the reft 
of the army, to attack the enemy in thefe defiles. The place, 
in which Nicolaus now was polled, was a narrow ground, 
which lay between mount Libanus and the fea, and was 
covered alfo by an eminence, very rough and lleep, and which 
left the paflage along the fhore extremely clofe and difficult. 
He had placed in every part that was commodious for it a nu¬ 
merous body of troops; and having thrown up alfo various works, 
he flattered himfelf that he Ihould be able, without much difficul¬ 
ty, to prevent the enemy from penetrating through the pafles. 

Antiochus divided all his forces into three feparate bodies, 
and gave one of them to Theodotus, with orders that he 
Ihould dillodge the enemy from their polls at the foot of the 
mountain Libanus j and that the fecond, which was led by 
Menedemus, at the fame time Ihould employ their utmoll ef¬ 
forts, to force their paflage along the middle of the eminence. 
The laft divifion was polled clofe upon the Ihore under the 
command of Diodes, the Governour of Parapotamia. The 
King himfelf, attended by his guards, took his llation in the 

middle • 
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middle ; that from thence he might be able to difcern all that 
pafifed, and to fend afliftance, as occafion fhoijld require. At 
the lame time Diognetus and Perigenes made all things ready 
for the engagement; having drawn their fleets very near to 
(hore, and formed them into fuch a difpofltion, that they 
feemed to make one front with their refpedive, armies' The 
lignal now was made, and the battle at once begun both by 
land and fea. Upon the fea, becaufe the ftrength and num» 
bersof the combatants were nearly equal, the fuccefs was alfo 
equal. But by land, Nicolaus, aflifted by his fltuation, at 
firft gained fome advantage in the adtion. But when Theo- 
dotus, having forced the enemy from their polls along the foot 
of the mountain, fell afterwards with violence upon them 
from the higher ground, they then fled with great precipita¬ 
tion. About two thoufand of them were killed in the pur- 
fuit, and an equal number taken prifoners. The reft efcaped. 
to Sidon. Perigenes alfo, though he had hitherto maintained 
the fight upon the fea with the faireft profpedt of fuccefs, no 
fooner faw that the army was completely routed, than lie was 
ftruck with confternation, and retreated likewife with the 
fleet towards the fame place without any lofs. 

Antiochus, taking with him all his forces, came and in- 
camped before Sidon. But as the city was completely filled 
with ftores, and the number of the inhabitants, who were now 
alfo joined by thofe that had fled from the late engagement,, 
very great, he made no attempt to take the place : but com 
tinued his march forwards towards Philoteria ; and fent orders 
to Diognetus, that he Ihould fail with the fleet to Tyre. Plm 
loteria lies clofe upon the borders of that lake, into which the 
river Jordan enters; and from whence, flowing out again, it 
pafles through thofe plains in which the city of Scythopolis- 
is fituated. The King, having obtained pofleflion of both 
thefe places, which were furrenderedto him upon conditions, 

was- 
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was now filled with the faired hopes, with regard to the final 
iffue of the watv ; For the country, that Was fubje& to thefe 
tides* was filch as would afford very large fupplies, diffident 
for all the army $ and furnifh them with every kind of necef- 
faries, in the greateft plenty. Having left in both a proper 
garrifon, he then paffed beyond the mountains, and came to 
Atabyrium; which was fituated upon a hill of a globular 
forhi* whofe height was more than fifteen ftadia. In order 

to become ill after of this city, he employed the following ftra- 
tagem. Having engaged the inhabitants in a fkirmilh, he di¬ 
rected his own troops to retreat, as if they had fled before 
them i and when he had thus drawn the enemy to a confider- 
able diftance, facing Suddenly round again, and at the fame 
time fending orders to fome troops that were placed in ambuf- 
cade, to rife and join in the attack, he killed great numbers 
of them, and purfuing clofely after thofe that fled, took ad¬ 
vantage of their confirmation, and entered the city with them 
without refiftance. 

About this time, Ceraeas, one of the Generals of Ptolemy, 
came and joined Antiochus $ who received him with fuch 
high marks of honour, that many other commanders alfo were 
foon afterwards induced to follow the example. Among thefe 
was Hippolochus of Theffaly; who brought likewife with 
him a body of four hundred horfe. 

The King, having fecured Atabyrium by a garrifon, began 
his-march ; and as he advanced, took Pella, Camus, and 
Gephrus. After this fuccefs, all the people who inhabit¬ 
ed the neighbouring places of Arabia, urged each other 
to 1 fubmit, and with one confent embraced his party. Hav¬ 
ing received therefore from them fome provifions for his 
army* he again continued his march forwards, full of joy and 
confidence, and palling through the diftriCt of Galaditis, made 
himfelf mafter of Abila, taking prifoners alfo the troops that 

• were 
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were drawn together for it’s defence, under the command of 
Nicias, who was the kinfman and friend of Meneas. Gadara, 
which, was efteemed to be the ftrongeft of all the cities that 
were in that part of the country, ftill remained to be fubdued. 
But no fooner had the king incamped before it, and begun to 
advance his works, than the inhabitants were ftruck with terror, 
and furrendered. Being now informed, that the enemy had 
affembled in great numbers, at Rabatamana a city of Arabia, 
and from thence made incurfions upon the lands of thofe 
Arabians who had fubmitted to him, he immediately began 
his march in hafte, and came and incamped near the hills, 
upon which the city was built. And when he had furveyed 
it round on every fide, and remarked that there were two 
places only by which it was pofTible to approach it, he there 
planted his Machines, and made the neceffary difpofition for 
the attack. The batteries on one fide were commanded by 
Niearchus, and on the other by Theodotus; while the King 
attended alike to both with equal vigilance, and obferved the 
zealous emulation of the Generals. As the attack was made 
by both with the greateft vigour, and each contended to be 
the firft in battering down the part againft which his own 
machines were pointed, on a fudden, when it Icarcely was ex¬ 
pected, the wall on both tides fell. After this fuccefs, they 
renewed their affaults againft the place continually, with the 
utmoft force and fury, both by night and day. As the num¬ 
bers however of thole that were within the city were very 
great, their efforts all were ineffectual. But after fome time', 
being informed, by one of the prifoners that were taken, of a 
certain fubterraneous pafiage, from which the befteged were 
fupplied with water, they filled the mouth of it with wood, 
and ftones, and other fuch materials: and thus in a fhort time 
forced the inhabitants through want of water, to furrender. 
The King left Niearchus in the place with a fufficient garri- 
fon: and Tent away Hippolochus and Cerasas, with a body of 

five 
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five thoufand Infantry, towards Samaria ; to cover the frontiers 
of the country from all infult, and to protect the people who 
ha4 fiibmitted to him, He then began his march to Ptolemais 
wit}) ajl the array, defigning fopafs the winter in that city. 



H A P. . VII. 



N the courfe of the fame fummer, the Pedneliflians being 

_ b ( efieged by the Selgians, and reduced to great extremity, 

follicited fome afiiftance from Achasus : and having obtained 
a favourable anfwer, they fuftained the liege with conftancy, 
in the hope that in a.fhort time, they Ihould be relieved. A- 
chceus font accordingly to their Afiiftance Garfyefis, with fix 
thoufand Infantry, and five hundred Horfe. The Belgians, 
being informed of his approach, pofted the greateft part of 
their troops in the defile called Climax ; fecured the ap¬ 
proaches to Saporda ; and broke up all the rpads. Gariyeris, 
continuing ftill to advance, entered Milyas, and incamped 
near Cretopolis. But when he found that the enemy had poflef- 
£ed themfelyes of all the pafles, and flopped his farther progrefs, 
he employed the following ftratagem. Having ordered his 
army to decamp, lie directed his route back again, as if lie had 
loft all hope of being able to fuccour the befieged. The Sel¬ 
gians, not fufpe&ing any fraud, left their polls, and retired, 
fome of them to their camp, and fome into the city : for it 
was now the time of fiarveft. But Garfyeris, returning in a 
fhort tipje afterwards by.qpick and continued marches, feized 
the pafles, which were left without defence ; and having fe¬ 
cured them all by fufficient guards, under the command of 
Phaylps, he advanced with the reft of his troops to Perga: 
and from thence fent; deputations to all the people of Pifidia 
and Pamphylia, exhorting them to fecure themfelves in time 
againft the growing power of the Belgians, to enter into an al¬ 
liance with Achaeus, and to join their forces with him to af~ 

fill 
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lift the Pednelifllans. In fhe'nlean wliire thd'Selgiahs!, ? beirtg 
per fuaded'that, 



their' knowledge' of’ the 1 coiitittyi thejr 
fhould Toon be able to ftrikda tirtor into PM^his, 1 fent’away a‘ 
body of troops to diflodge ! hiiVi flom Hik ports 1 . Put To farivefe 
they from being able to acdomplirti their deflgn, that, on the 
contrary, they loft many of their men. They dertfted there-’ 
fore from this attempt, and returning again to the burtnefs of 
the liege, 1 began to prefs the fcity more clofely than before 1 . ‘ 

About this time, the Etehiieans, who inhabited the moun¬ 
tainous parts of Pifldia beyond Sida, joined Garfyeris with eight 
thoufaiid heavy-armed trObps ; ’ and the people of Afpendus 
with four thoufind: But thofe 6f Sida refufed to take any pnirt 
in this confederacy : ; pai*tly ( becaufe they were difpofed to fa¬ 
vour the interefts of Antiochus ; but chiefly, becaufe'they 
hated the Afperidians. Garfyeris, having increafed his army 
by thefe new forces, advanced towards Pedneliflus; being pef- 
fuaded thiat the Selgians, upon his flirt approach, Would raife 
the flegd: But as he'Was wholly difappointed in this hope, lie 
incahiped at a moderate diftance from them ; and being defi- 
rous to relieve the Pedneliflians, who were now much prefled 
by'famine, J he ordered tWo thoufand men, carrying each a 
meaftire of corn, to enter the city in the night: 1 but the Bel¬ 
gians, informed of their approach, fell upon them in their 
march, killed the greateft part of the detachment, and carried 
away the corn. After this fuccefs, they refolved not only ftill 
to prefs the flege of the city as before, but even to invert Gar¬ 
fyeris' alfo in his camp. For in the affairs of war, the Selgians 
are always very bold and enterprizing, even to rafhnefs. 

Leaving therefore behind them the forces only, that were 
neceflkry to guard their own intrenchments, they advanced 
with the reft of their army, and fell with fury upon the camp 
•of the enemy,' in many parts at once. Garfyeris, being thus 
fuddenly befet with danger upon every rtde, and perceiving 
that in many places his intrenchments" were already forced, 

• • X x x fen t 
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fent away all his Cavalry, through a certain paflage that was 
left open by the enemy. The Selgians, imagining that they 
had retreated from the camp through fear, and were haftening 
to efcape by flight, made no attempt to intercept or flop 

them. But thefe troops, having taken a circuit round, fell 
fuddenly upon the enemy in their rear, with great force and 
fury. The Infantry alfo, though they were almoft forced from 
the intrenchments, refumed again their courage, and returned 
boldly to the charge. The Selgians, being thus prefled on 
every fide, were at lafl: conftrained to fly. At the fame time 
the Pedneliflians from the city attacked the troops that were 
left to guard the intrenchments, and drove them from their 
camp. As they all fled different ways, not fewer than ten 
thoufand of them were deftroyed in the purfuit. Among 
thofe that were able to efcape, the allies retired to their re- 
fpedive cities ; and the Selgians, directing their flight acrofs 
the mountains, returned back again to their own country. 

Garfyeris immediately decamped, and purfued with the 
greateft hafte ; defigning to pafs through the defiles, and to 
appear in fight of Selga, before the inhabitants fhould be re¬ 
covered from their conflernation, or find time to take the 
meafures that were neceflary for their defence. He came ac¬ 
cordingly, with all his army, and incamped near the city. 
The Selgians, difheartencd by their late defeat, and not exped- 
ing any farther fuccours from their allies, who had alfo been 
involved in the fame misfortune, began to apprehend, that 
both their country and themfelves were now loft without re- 
fource. Having called together therefore an Aflembly, they 
refolved to depute to Garfyeris one of their citizens, whofe 
name was Logbafis. Tlfis man had been the guefi: and inti¬ 
mate friend of that Antiochus who died in Thrace : and hav¬ 
ing been intruded by him at his death, with the charge of 
Laodice, who was afterwards married to Achaeus, he had edu¬ 
cated her, as his own proper daughter, with a true parental 

tender- 
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The Selgians therefore were perfuaded, 


tendernefs and care. 

that no one was more fit to be employed 
But Logbafis, when he had entered irit 
with Garfyeris, fo far forgot his duty to his country, that irt- 


ij unsure. 

private conference 


ftead of performing 


fervice 


was expected from him 


contrary prefled this General to fend and 


A 


without delay, and ptomifed to betray the city to them 


Garfyeris received 


offer with the greateft joy, and imme 


diately difpatched fome meffengers to inform Acharns of the 
accident. And having contented to a truce with the Selgians, 
he found means to delay from time to time the conclufion of 
the treaty, inventing ftill new doubts and difficulties, with 


defig 


to afford full leifure for Achseus to arrive, and 


Logbafis might be able alfo to prepare 


with 


felf, 

project 


meafures that were neceffary for the execution of the 


During 


either fide, it grew at laft to be the 


frequent deputations went and returned 


the foldiers, to go from the camp into the city, to pi 


practice of 


provifions 


an 


dulg 


which in various inftances has 


proved the caufe of utter ruin and deftruCtion. For my own 
part indeed, I am inclined to believe, that man, who is ef- 
teemed more dexterous and artful than any other animal, is in 
truth of all moft open to furprize and fraud 
camps and garrifons 


How 


many 


fallen a prey to this very kind of 
examples are thus frequent and 
how. are novices. 


many of the ftrongeft cities, have 


hery ? Yet though the 


we ftill. I know 


the want of paying a due 


with refpeCt to all fuch enterprizes, througl 


i 


thofe misfortunes 


which others, from their negligence, have been involved. 
We employ great pains and coft, to draw together money and 

ftores. to 


fortify 


zines 


with 


arms 


y 


towns with walls, and to fill our maga 
in order to fecure ourfelves again ft all 


ludden accidents ; but totally negleCt thofe 


X 


a 


of fafety 
which 
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which may he acquired with far greater eafe, and which afford 

a fu^c refpurpe in, pvery dangerous conjuncture ; I mean that 
knowledge of all pa ft tranfadlions, which is fupplied by Hiftory, 

and which always may be (gained, with not lefs pleafure> than 
advantage, even in the fhade of a fafe and honourable re- 


Achaqus arrived at ,the expedled time 


and 


^hey had bejen ad nut ted 


i. 


conference with 


Selg 


flat 


tcred tjhpmfel 


vvith 



hope, that they fhould be able 


the moft favourable terms of peace, Logbafls, who 
from time tp time had drawn, together in (mail numbers to.his 
houfe thefoldiers that game into the pity from the camp, now 
preflfeefthe citizens t,o aflembleall the people, to take advan¬ 
tage of, the favourable difpofition of Achaeus, and to bring the 
treaty to it’s Jaft concluflon. The Selgians met together there- 

they had been fecure 
, permitted even the 
At this time Log- 


as 


and, 
fpeedy ifliie 


fore in a general Aflembly 
of bringing the affair, to 
guards to retire from their feveral polls 
balls, having given. the fignal to the enemy, ordered the 

wit;h him to Hand ready for the engagement, 


foldiei 


Achteus. taking with 

O 

: while 


and armed him (elf alfo and his Sons 
him one, half of his forces, approached near the city 
Garfyeris with the reft directed his march towards a Temple of 
Jupjter, cajled Cefbedium, which flood as a kind of citadel,' 
and commanded all the city. But a certain Shepherd, having 
perceived by accident what was done, informed the Aflembly 
of.it, Thefoldiers ran in hafte, one part towards Cefbedium, 
and the reft to the other polls j and the people, inflamed 
rage, to 


the houfe of Logbafls, And finding there a clear dif- 


ery, of 


treafon, fome of 


climbed tin to the roof. 


forced their entrance through the doors, and 


killed Logbafls and his fons 


and all the reft 


him in the houfe, . They then proclaimed liberty to the 
flaves, and having divided themfelves intp feveral bodies, took 

pofllflioii 
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pofteflion of all the advantageous pofts. Whe'n Gar/yeris faw, 
that Cefbedium was already fecured a’gainft hitn, he delifted 
at once from his deftgn; Achasus on the contrary endea¬ 
voured'to force his entrance through the gates. But the Sel- 
gians advanced againft him, killed feven hundred of his men, 
and at laft conftrained him to retire again, with Garfyeris, to¬ 
wards his camp. But after this fuccefs, being apprehenfive 
that fome diforders might happen in the city, and dreading 
alfo the dangers of a liege, they deputed fome of their oldeft 
citizens, in the habits of fubmiflion, to Achaeus; who con- 


fented to a treaty with them upon thefe conditions : “ That 
they fhould immediately pay four hundred Talents, and after 
a certain 1 time, three hundred more ; and reftore all their pri- 

their 



foners to the Pedneliflians.” Thus the Selgian 
bravery faved their country from the ruin, which the impious 
treachery of Logbafis had almoft brought upon it ; and dis¬ 
played fuch courage as indeed was worthy of a free and gene¬ 
rous people, clefcended from the flock of Sparta. Achrtus, 
having reduced Milyas, with the greater part alfo of Pamphy- 
lia, continued his march to Sardes ; and from thence made 
perpetual incurlions into the territories of Attalus; threatened 
Prulias with a war ; and became very formidable to all the 
States, that were on this fide of mount Taurus. 

During the time in which Achasus was employed in the 
fiege of Selga, Attalus, taking with him a body of the’Gauls 
called Tedofages,' advanced through the country to recover 
again the towns of Jiolis, with the reft of the cities alfo that- 
were near, which through terror had fubmitted to Achams. 
The greater part of thefe immediately furrendered, and were 
dven pleafed to be received under his protedion. A fmall 
number only were reduced by force. Amoiig the firft were 
Gyme, Smyrna, and Phocaea. Temnus alfo and iEgsea. were 
ftruck. with terror at his approach, and readily fubmitted. The 

Teians and the Colophonians fdnt fonie deputies to meet him, 

and 
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and lur rendered tlieir cities at difcretion. He granted to them 
the fame conditions as before, and took fome hoftages of their 


fidelity. 


But among all the reft, the embaftadors from Smyr¬ 


na were received with the greateft marks of favour ; becaufe 
the people of that City hdd perfifted always in a clofe attach¬ 
ment to his interefts. From hence, continuing his march 
forwards, and palling the river Lycus, he traverfed Myfia, 
ftruck with terror the garrifons of Didyma and Carfa, and 
gained pofleflion of both thofe fortrefies, which were furren- 
dered to him by Themiftocles, whom Achaeus had intruded 
with the government of that part of the country. Having then 
wafted all the plain of Apia, he pafled the mountain Pelecas, 
and came and incamped near the river Megiftus. During his 
ftay in this place, there happened to be an Eclipfe of the moon. 
The Gauls, who had long fupported with the greateft pain the 
difficulties of a march, in which their wives and children fol¬ 
lowed them in chariots, regarded this event as an evil portent, 
and refufed to advance any farther. Attains, though he now no 
longer wanted the affiftanceof thefe troops, and had experienced 
likewife, that in all their marches they ftill were feparated 
frortv the other forces, that they alfo incamped apart, and were 
at all times hadghty and untraCtable, was thrown however by 
this accident into great perplexity. For as he dreaded, on the 
one haiid, that they would now join Achseus, and fall, together 
with that Prince, upon fome part of his dominions, fo on the 
oth£r hand,' he was no lefs apprehenfive, that he fhoulddraw 
upon himfelf the cenfure of mankind, in cafe that he fhould 
furround therti with the reft of his army, and thus deftroy a 
body of men who had trufted tliemfelves to his protection, 
and under that fbturity had followed him into Alia. At laft 


therefore he J refolved to feize the occafion of their prefent dis¬ 


content, and 
from whence 



he would lead them to a place 
again pafs into Europe; that he 


Would allot a'country alfo to them', fufficient for their fettle- 


i 


ment 


> 
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ment; and for the time to come, be always ready to advance 
their interests, apd comply with every juft demand. He con- 
du£ted them accordingly to tlie Hellefpont; and having ftiewn 
great marks of favour to the inhabitants of Ilium, Lampfacus, 
and Alexandria, who had all remained firm in their attach- 
ment to him, he then returned to Pergamus with his army. 




W HEN the Spring approached, Antiochus and Ptolemy, 

having completed all their preparations, were now 
ready by a battle to decide the war. Ptolemy therefore began 
his march from Alexandria, with feventy thoufand Foot, five 
thoufand Horfe, and ieventy-three Elephants. Antiochus, be¬ 
ing informed of his approach, drew together alfo all his forces. 
His army was compofed of five thoufand light-armed troops, 
Daians, Carmapians, and Cilicians, under the command of 
Byttacus a Macedonian; and twenty thoufand men, fele£ted 
from all parts of the kingdom, armed after the Macedonian 
manner, and led by Theodotus the iEtolian, who had deferr¬ 
ed from the fervice of king Ptolemy. The greater part of 
thefe wore filver bucklers. There was a Phalanx alfo of 
twenty thoufand men, 'Commanded by Nicarchus and Theo¬ 
dotus the Plermionian : two thoufand Agrianians and Perfians, 
armed with bows and flings, and with them a thoufand Thraci¬ 
ans j under the care of Menedcmus, a citizen of Alabanda: 
five thoufand Medes, Ciffians, Caddufians, and Carmanians, 
who received their orders from Afpafianes a Mede : ten thou¬ 
fand men from Arabia, and the neighbouring countries, con¬ 
duced by Zabdiphilus: five thoufand Grecian mercenaries, 
commanded by Hippolochus of Theffaly • fifteen hundred 
Cretans, by Euryloehus; and a thoufand Neocretans, by Zeles 
of Gortyna: a thoufand Cardacians, and five hundred Lydian 
archers, under the conduct pf Lyfimachus a Gaul. The 

number 
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number of sthejCavalry was about fix thbiifarid. Four^thou- 
fand of them were commanded by Aiitipater, the Brother of the 
King ; and the reft by ThemiSon; Thus the whole army of 
Antioehusconfifted of Seventy-two thoufand Foot, and fix 

thoufand horfe i with a hundred and two Elephatits. ' 


. ; 4 - - J 



.Ptolemy, advancing to Pelufiuiii, and hivirig Waited 
to receive the troops that were not yet come up, and to dis¬ 
tribute provifions among his army,' again decamped, and 


paftin 


rr 


through a dry and defert country, along mount Ca¬ 


llus, and the place that was called the Pits, arrived at Gaza. 
And having allowed Some time for the refrefhment of his ar¬ 


my, he continued his route forwards 



flow and gentle 


marches, and on the fifth day fixed his camp at the diftance 
of fifty .ftadia from the city of Raphia ; which is fituated be¬ 
yond Rhinocorura, and- ftands the neareft towards ^gypt, 
of all the cities of Coele-fyria. 

At the fame time Antiochus alfo began his march, and 
palling beyond Raphia, came and incamped, in the night, at 
the diftance of ten ftadia from the enemy. But within Some 
days afterwards, being defirotis to poflefs hitnfelf of Some more 
advantageous polls; and at the fame time to infpire his troops 
with-confidence, lie advanced So near to Ptolemy, that the 
armies were now Separated'from each other by the diftance 
only of five ftadia. Frequent engagements therefore happen¬ 
ed every day between the troops, that went abroad to get wa¬ 
ter, or provifions; and many fkirmiflies, both of the Infantry 
and Cavalry, in the Space that was between the camps. 

During this time, Theodotus formed an attempt, that was 
worthy indeed of an y£tolian, but which fhewed no Small de¬ 
gree of courage and enterprizing boldnefs. From his long 
acquaintance with the court of Ptolemy, he knew all the cuf- 
toiris of the King, and the manner in which he lived. At¬ 
tended therefore by no more than two companions, he went 
over to the camp of the enemy, a little before break of day. 

As 
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As the darknefs fcreened his face from all 'difcovery, fo his 
habit likewife paffed unobferved, beqaufe there were various 
kinds of drefles in the camp. He advanced boldly therefore 
to the Royal Tent, which in the late fkirmifhes he had eafiiy 
remarked, and entered it unnoticed by the guards. But he 
found not the perfon whom he fought, For this indeed was 
the Tent of State, in which the King ufually fupped, and ad¬ 
mitted his friends to audience : but he flept in a different tent. 
Thcodotus therefore, when he had fearched in vain in every 
corner, wounded two officers that were fleeping there, and 
killed Andreas the Phyfician of the King, and then returned 
again with fafety; having received fome flight difturbance only 
as he left the camp. And thus, as far as courage only was 
required, he fully accompliflied his defign. But he failed 
through want of prudence, in not having examined with the 
neceflary care, in what part of the camp the King was ufed 
to fleep. 

The two Kings, when they had thus for five days remain¬ 
ed in fight, refolved at lafl to engage in a decifive action. 
As foon therefore as Ptolemy began firff to put his troops in 
motion, Antiochus alfo drew out all his forces, and ranged 
them in order of battle. The Phalanxes, on either fide, with 
the reft of the troops likewife that were armed after the Ma¬ 
cedonian manner, flood oppofite to each other in the centre. 
The wings, on the part of Ptolemy, were thus difpofed. Upon 
the left, flood Polycrates, with the Cavalry that was under 
his command. Between him and the Phalanx, were firft the 
Cretan forces; after thefe, the Royal Guards; then the Pel- 
taftte, led by Socrates; and in the lafl place, clofe joining to 
the Phalanx, the Africans, armed after the manner of the 
Macedonians. Upon the right Wing, flood Echecrates with 
his Cavalry. Clofe to hint upon his left, were placed firft 
the Gauls and Thracians ; next to thefe, the Grecian merce¬ 
naries, under the command of Phoxidas ; and after them 

y y y ti.: 
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the Phalanx of Egyptians. Forty of the Elephants were 
polled on the left Wing, in which Ptolemy himtelf deligned 
to engage ; and thirty-^three upon the right, at fome diftance 
before the mercenary Cavalry. 

Antiochus placed fixty of his elephants, under the com¬ 
mand of Philip, who was his fofter-brother, before the right 
Wing, which he deligned to lead himfelf to the charge againft 
Ptolemy. Behind the Elephants, were two thoufand Horfe, 
commanded by Antipater, and clofe to thefe two thoufand 
more, which were ranged in the figure called the Forceps. 
Joining to the Cavalry, in front, flood firft the Cretans; then 
the Grecian mercenaries; and between thefe and the troops 
that were armed after the Macedonian manner, the five thou¬ 


fand men that were under the command of Byttacus a Mace¬ 
donian. On the left Wing flood Themifon, with two thou¬ 
fand Cavalry. Next to thefe, were the Lydian and Cardacian 
Archers; then the light armed troops of Menedemus, which 
amounted to about three thoufand \ afterwards the Ciffians, 


Medes, and Carmanians; and laftly, joining to the Phalanx, 
the forces from Arabia, and the neighbouring countries. The re¬ 


maining part of the Elephants were polled alfo before this 
Wing, under the command of Myifcus, one of the young men 
that had been educated with the King. 

When the armies were thus ranged in order and ready to en¬ 
gage, the two kings, attended by their officers and friends, 
advanced along the front of all the Line, and endeavoured to 


infpire their troops with courage ; efpecially the Phalanxes, in 
which they had placed their greateft hopes. Upon this occa- 
fion, Ptolemy was accompanied by his Sifter Arfinoe, and by 
Sofibius alfo and Andromachus; Antiochus, by Theodotus 
and Nicarchus: for thefe, on both Tides, were the Generals, 
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throne, find had themfelves performed no actions that were 
worthy to be mentioned, they were forced to have rccotirfc 
alike to the fame and great exploits of their refpedtive anceflors. 
But above all the reft, they promifed alfo on their own part, 
great rewards, as well to every officer apart, as in general to 
all the army : and in a word, employed not exhortations only, 
but prayers alfo and intreaties, to engage them to perform their 
duty with alacrity and vigour. 

In this mahner, riding along from rank to rank, they ad~ 
drefled all the troops in turn, fometimes by themfelves, and 
fometimes by Interpreters. But when Ptolemy, with his Sifter* 
came to the left Wing of his army, and Antiochus, attended 
by his guards, had taken his ftation alfo upon his right, the 
ftgnal was founded to engage, and the elephants, approach¬ 
ing firft, began the combat. Among thofe that belonged to 
Ptolemy, there were fome that advanced boldly againft their 
adverfaries. It was then pleafing to behold the foldiers, en¬ 
gaged in clofe combat from the Towers, and pu/hing againft 
each other with their /pears. But the Beafts themfelves af¬ 
forded a far nobler fpeftaclc, as they ruffied together, front to 
front, with the greateft force and fury. For this is the man¬ 
ner in which they fight. Twifting their tu/ks together, they 
ftrive, each of them with his utmoft force, to maintain their 
own ground, and to move their adverfary from his place. 
And when the ftrongeft of them has at laft pu/hed afide the 
trunk of the other, and forced him to turn his flank, he 
then pierces him with his tu/ks, in the fame manner as Bulls 
in fighting wound each other with their horns. But the greater 
part of the beafts that belonged to Ptolemy declined the com¬ 
bat. For this ufually happens to the Elephants of Afric; 
which are not able to fupport either the fmell or cry of the 
Indian Elephants. Or rather perhaps, they are ftruck with 
terror at the view of their enormous fize and ftrength ; fince 
even before they approach near together, they frequently turn 

Y y y 2 their 
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their backs and fly. And this it was, which at this time 
happened. As foon therefore as thefe animals, being thus 
difordered by their fears, had fallen againft the ranks of their 
own army, and forced the Royal Guards to break the Line, 
Antiochus, feizing the occafion, and advancing round on the 
outfide of the elephants, charged the Cavalry which was com¬ 
manded by Polycrates, in the extremity of the left wing of 
Ptolemy. At the fame time alfo, the Grecian mercenaries, 
who flood within the elephants, near the Phalanx, advanced 
with fury againft the Peltaftze, and routed them with little 
difficulty, becaufe their ranks likewife were already broken by 
the elephants. Thus the whole left Wing of the army of 
Ptolemy was defeated, and forced to fly. 

Echecrates, who commanded in the right, for fome time 
waited to obferve, what would be the event of the engage¬ 
ment upon the left. But when he faw that the duft was dri¬ 
ven faft towards them, and that their elephants fled wholly 
from the combat, he ordered Phoxidas, who commanded the 
mercenaries of Greece, to advance againft the troops that flood 
oppoftte to him in front; while himfelf, having directed his 
own Cavalry, together with thofe that were drawn up behind 
the elephants, to defile along the wing, till they had ftretch- 
ed beyond the elephants of the left wing of Antiochus, charg¬ 
ed the Cavalry of that wing both in flank and rear, and foon 
caufed a general rout. Phoxidas alfo, with the troops that 
were under his .command, at the fame time forced the Ara¬ 
bians and the Medes to fly in great diforder. Thus Antio¬ 
chus, who had gained the victory upon his right, was com¬ 
pletely vanquiflaed on his left. The Phalanxes alone, being 
thus ftripped of both their wings, remained intire in the mid¬ 
dle of the plain, and knew not what they ffiould expedl or 

fear. 

While Antiochus was purfuing his victory upon the right, 
Ptolemy, who had retreated behind his Phalanx, advanced 

now 
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now into the centre, and /hewing himfelf to both armies, ftruck 
the enemy with terror, and infpired his own forces with ala¬ 
crity and confidence. Andromachus therefore and Sofibius, 
levelling theirfpears, advanced without delay againft the enemy. 
The troops of Syria, who were all feledt men, for fome time 
fuftained the charge. But thole that were commanded by 
Nicarchus, immediately turned their backs and fled. Dur¬ 
ing this time, Antiochus, young and unfkilled in war, and 
judging, from the victory which himfelf had gained, that 
the fame good fortune had attended alfo in every other part of 
the action, ftill purfued with eagernefs the troops that had 
fled before him. But after fome time, when one of the older 
Generals had defired him to remark the duft, that was driven 
towards his camp by the Phalanx of the enemy, he then faw 
what had happened, and ran back in hafte, attended by his 
Guards, towards the place of battle. But as the troops were 
now completely routed, he was forced to retreat to Raphia : 
being perfuaded that, as far as the fuccefs had depended on 
himfelf, he had gained a perfect victory; and that the battle 
had been only loft, through the want of fpirit, and bafe cowar¬ 
dice of his troops. Ptolemy, having thus obtained by his 
Phalanx a compleat and decifive vidtory, and killed alfo, by 
his Cavalry and mercenaries of the right wing, great numbers 
in the purfuit, returned back again to his camp ; and on the 
following day, when he had firft interred his foldiers that were 
flain, and fpoiled the bodies of the enemy, he diredted his 
march towards Raphia. Amiochus had at firft defigned to 
draw together all his troops, and to incamp without the walls 
of Raphia : but as the greater part had fled for fafety into the 
city, he was forced allb himfelf to enter it. But early on the 
following day, he diredted his route towards Gaza, with the 
remains of his army, and there incamped ; and from thence 
fent to obtain permiflion of Ptolemy, to bury his men alfo 

• • that 
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that \vere {lain. He had loft in the aCtion fcarcely fewer t han 
ten thoufand of his Infantry, with more than three hundred 
Horfe. Above four thoufand alfo were taken prifoners. Three 
pf his elephants were killed in the engagement, and two died 
afterwards of their wounds. On the part of Ptolemy were 
llain fifteen hundred Foot, and feven hundred Horfe. But fe- 
venteen of his elephants were killed, and a greater number 
taken. Such was the end of the Battle of Raphia between 
thefe two Princes, for the fovereignty of Ccele-fyria. 

When Antiochus had difeharged the laft duties to his foldiers 
who had fallen in the aCtion, he directed his route back again 
. towards his own kingdom. At the fame time Ptolemy took 
pofleflion of Raphia without refiftance, with the reft alfo of 
the neighbouring cities ; which all feemed to ftrive together, 
which fhould be the firft, to return again to his dominion, 
and receive him as their matter. For in fuch conjunctures, all 
men indeed are ready to accommodate their refolutions to the 
prefent times. But the people efpedally of Ccele-fyria are more 
ftrongly led by nature to this compliance, than thofe of any 
other country. At this time however, their conduCt muft in 
part be aferibed to that affeCtion, by which they were before 
inclined towards the kings of ./Egypt, For the multitude, 
through all the province, had always been accuftomed to re¬ 
gard the princes of this family with fentiments of high refpeCt 
and veneration. Ptolemy therefore was received among them 
with crowns, facrifices, altars, and every other honour, which 
flattery was able to invent. 

As foon as Antiochus arrived in fafety at the city which was 
called by his own name, he fent Antipater his nephew, and 
Theodotus, embafladors to Ptolemy to treat of peace. For 
he feared that if the enemy fhould now purfue their victory, 
his own fubjeCts, difheartened by the late defeat, might per¬ 
haps revolt • and that Achseus would be ready alfo to take ad¬ 
vantage 
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vantage of the occafion, which was fo favourable for his de- 
figns againft him. Ptolemy never once refle&ed upon any of 
thefe circumftances: but, fatisfied with having thus gained a 
vi&ory, which he fcarcely had the courage to expecft, and 
finding himfelf again poflefled of Ccele-fyria, was fo far from 
being averfe to peace, that on the contrary he embraced it with 
immoderate hafte ; and fled again to that repofe, to which his 
indolence and habitual vices forcibly inclined him. As foon 
therefore as the embafladors arrived, having firft given vent to 
fome flight expoftulations and complaints, with refpedt to the 
attempt that had been formed againft him by Antiochus, he 
immediately confented to a truce for a year, and fent away 
Sofibius to ratify the treaty. And when he had pafled three 
months in Syria and Phcenice, and reftored peace and order 
among all the cities, he left the government of the country to 
Andromachus of Afpendus, and returned back again, with his 
Sifter and his favourites, to Alexandria: having finiftied the 
war in a manner which oceafioned no fmall furprize among 
the people of his kingdom, who were acquainted with his 
former courfe of life. Antiochus, as foon as the treaty was 
concluded by Sofibius, refumed his firft defign, and began to 
make the neceflary preparations for his war againft Acheeus. 
Such was the ftate of affairs in Alia. 


CHAP. IX. 


A BOUT this time, an Earthquake happened at Rhodes, 

which threw down their vaft Cololfus, together with 
a great part of the walls and naval arfenals. But the Rhodi¬ 
ans, by their wife and dexterous management, fo well im¬ 
proved the accident, that, inftead of being deftrudive to them, 
it brought many great advantages to their city. So different 
are the effe&s of prudence and activity, from thofe of negli¬ 
gence and folly, as well in publick affairs, as in the bufineis 
alfo of private life. For through the latter of ihefc qualities, 

even 
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even happy ’events become pernicious ; while the former, on 
the contrary, convert calamities into benefits. Thus the Rho¬ 
dians; exaggerating all the horrors of (the {accident that 1 had 
befallen them, and 1 preferving ftill a grave and folemn dignity* 
both in the addrefles that were made in publick by their embaf- 
fadors, and in their own particular deportment, induced the 
cities, and efpecially the Kings, not only to fend gifts of very 
great value, but even to efteem it a favour, that their prefents 


were accepted 



them. 


From Hiero and Gelo, they re¬ 


ceived feventy-five Talents of filver, one part of which was 
paid immediately, and the reft in a fhort time afterwards, to 
furnifh oil for thegames of the Gymnafium; fome filver caul¬ 
drons with their bafes ; fome cifterns for holding water ; ten 
talents, to defray the expence of facrifices ; and ten more, to 
increafe the number of the citizens : fo that the whole 
amounted to near a hundred Talents. The fame Princes ex¬ 
empted alfo from all impofts the veflels that failed from 


Rhodes 


and 


gave 


them likewife fifty Catapults, of the 
length of three Cubits. And yet after all this bounty, as if 
they had themfelves received fome favours from the Rhodians, 
they ereded in the publick place of their city a Statue of the 
People of Rhodes, in the ad of receiving a Crown from another 


Statue, which reprefented 
alfo engaged to furnifh 


Silver 


meafures of 


: People of Syracufe. Ptolemy 
with three hundred Talents of 
corn ; with timber to build ten 


Quinqueremes and ten Triremes ; fome fquare pieces alfo of 
fir; -the meafure of which together was forty thouland Cubits ; 
a thoufand Talents of brafs coin : three thoufand weight of 


hemp 


thoufand nieces of cloth for fails : three thou- 


hundred archi- 
with fourteen 


fand Talents^ for replacing their Coloffus 
teds, and three hundred and fifty labour 
Talents by the year for their fubfiftence; twelve thoufand 
meafures of corn 

thoufand, for the fubfiftence of the ten Triremes. The chief 


for their games and facrifices; and twenty 


3 


part 


* 
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part of thefe prefents was immediately fent to Rhodes; toge¬ 
ther with a third part alfo of all the money. In the fame man¬ 
ner likewife, Antigonus fupplied them with ten thoufand pieces 
of timber, that was proper to be cut into folid blocks, from 
eight to fix teen cubits ; five thoufand planks, of feven cubits; 
three thoufand weight of iron; a thoufand alfo, of pitch, 
with a thoufand meafures of tar ; and promifed to add be- 
fides, a hundred Talents. His wife Chryfeis fent, on her 
part, a hundred thoufand meafures of corn, and three thou¬ 
fand weight of lead. Seleucus alfo, the father of Antiochus, 
not content with having difcharged from imports the Rhodian 
veflels that failed to any part of his dominions, gave them 
alfo ten Quinqueremes completely equipped ; two hundred 
thoufand meafures of corn ; ten thoufand cubits of timber; 
and a thoufand weight of hair and refin. The fame genero- 
fity was alfo fhewn towards them, by Prufias, Mithridates, 
and all the other princes, who then reigned in Afia; Lyfanias, 
Olympicus, and Limnaeus. And with regard to the cities, 
which aflifted them as far as their abilities would reach, they 
are fcarcely to be numbered. If we look back therefore only 
to the time in which the Rhodians were firft eftablirtied in 
their city, we may think it perhaps a matter of furprize, that, 
in the courfe of fo rtiort a period, they fliould have gained fo 
confiderable an increafe, with refpedt both to the private 
riches of the citizens, and the publick wealth alfo of the State. 
But on the other hand, if we reflect upon the great advan¬ 
tages, which they derive from the happy fituation of their city, 
together with thofe plentiful fupplies, that have flowed into 
it from abroad, we fhall then find no caufe of wonder ; but 
rather be perfuaded, that the condition of this people might 
have been even ftill more full and flourifhing. 

In recounting thus minutely all the circumftances that at¬ 
tended this event, my defign was firft, to fhew the uncommon 
zeal and earneftnefs, with which the Rhodians ftruggled to 
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reftore their country to its former (late j a zeal, which in¬ 
deed is highly worthy both of praife and imitation : and in 
the next place, that it might from hence be feen, how fpa- 
ringly the Princes of the prefent age difpenfe their bounty, 
and of how little value are the Gifts, which the States and 
Cities now receive. For from thefe examples thofe Princes 
may be taught, not to boaft of their munificence, when they 
have beftowe.d perhaps a prefent of four or five Talents only ; 
nor expert, that the Greeks ftiould offer to them in return the 
fame acknowledgements and honours, as were decreed to the 
Kings of former times. The Cities alfo on the other hand, 
when they have feen the immenfe value of the gifts, that were 
once bellowed upon them, may become more referved and 
prudent, and not proftitute their bed and nobleft honours, in 
return for benefits of little worth, but endeavour rather to 
make fo juft a diftribution of their favours, as may preferve 
their own dignity undiminiftied, and convince mankind, that 
the Greeks are ftill fuperior to all other people. We now re¬ 
turn again to the place, in which we broke off our relation of 
the Social War. 

When the Summer now was come, in which Agetas was 
the PnEtor of the iEtolians, and Aratus of the Achseans, Ly~ 
curgus, King of Sparta, was recalled again by the Ephori, 
who had difcovered that the fufpicions, through which he had 
been forced to fly, were falfe. He returned therefore to the 
city from flEtolia, and immediately concerted meafures with 
Pyrrhias an iEtolian, who was then the General of the Elean 
forces, for making an incurfion into the Meftenian territory. 
Aratus, at his firft entrance upon his office, had found that all 
the mercenary troops of the Republick were broken and dif- 
perfedand that the Cities no longer paid their contributions 
to the war : for fuch were the effe&s, as we have before ob- 
fcrved, of the inactive and unfkilful conduit of Eperatus the 
former Praetor. Having called together therefore the Achaean 

States, 
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States, and obtained, by his perfuafions, fuch a decree as the 
circumftances of affairs required, he applied himfelf with vi¬ 
gour to remedy the part diforders, and complete, all the necef- 
fary preparations for the war. By this Decree it was refolved, 
that the Achaeans fhould receive into their pay a body of new 
mercenaries, confifting of eight thoufand Foot and five hun¬ 
dred Horfe ; that they fhould raife alfo in Achaia three thou¬ 
fand Foot, and three hundred Horfe ; that among thefe, there 
fhould be five hundred Foot of Megalopolis, armed with 
brazen bucklers, and fifty Horfe; with an equal number of 
Argians ; and that three veffels alfo fhould fail towards Ade 
and the Gulph of Argos, and three be fent to cover Patr®, 
and Dyme, with the reft of the places that ftood along that 
coaft. 

While Aratuswas thus employed, Pyrrhias and Lycurgus, 
having agreed together, that they fhould both at the fame time 
begin, their march, advanced towards the borders of Meffenia. 
Aratus, being informed of their defign, took with him the 
mercenaries, and a part alfo of the Achaean forces, and came 
to Megalopolis, to fuccour the Meffenians. Lycurgus, having 
gained by fome fecrct prad ices a fortrefs of the Meffenians, 
called Thalamx, continued his route from thence with the 
greateft hafte, in order to join the Eleans. But Pyrrhias on 
the other hand, who had begun his march from Elis with a very 
fmall body of troops, was oppofed upon the borders of Meffe¬ 
nia by the Cypariffrans, and forced to return. Lycurgus 
therefore, being thus prevented from joining the Eleans, as he 
had at ftrft defigned, and not able, with his own forces, to at¬ 
tempt any adion of importance, made fome flight inciirfions 
only upon the neighbouring country, for the fake of gaining 
the fupplies that were neceffary for his troops, and then led his 
army hack again to Sparta. When the enemy had thus failed 
in their defign, Aratus, in order to defeat all fuch attempts 
for the time to come, prevailed on Taurion, and the people 
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Argians,! and Teg 


of Meflenia, to draw together feverally five hundred Foot and 

for the defence of'the Meflenians, Megalopoli- 

:^us, whofe lands, lying clofe upon 
thfcbprders of ,Laconia, were chiefly expofed to infult, while 
himfelf, with the Achaeans and the mercenaries, engaged to 
cover thofe parts of Achaia that were fituated on the fide of 
j^plia and Elea. He afterwards employed all his pains, to 
calm, the contefts of the Megalopolitans, and to reftore peace 


among, them 


the Achasans had direded in their late Decree 


For this people, whofe ftate and city not long before had been 
fubverted by Cleomenes, were wholly deftitute of many things, 

and fcantily fupplied with all. They .retained indeed the fame 

high fpirit as before ; but were utterly unable to difcharge or 
fatisfy, either their own particular wants, or the publick necef 


flties of the State 
hot debates 


Hence arofe 


jealoufy 


and 


f # w W 

fuch are the effeds which naturally fpring, 


well in pub ick States as among private 


whenever they 


prefled by penury, and deprived of the refources that 


Their 


neceflary for carrying into execution their defig 
firft difpute related to the manner in which the city fliould be 
.built, , For fome maintained, that it was neceflary to contrad 
the former circuit of the walls, that thus they might be able 
to finifti what they fliould begin, and to defend the city 


alfo againft an enemy 


For 


was 


judged 


been the 



ly caufe of their late misfortune, that their city was of very 

great, extent, and the inhabitants in proportion few. 

contended likewife, that thofe who were rich among the citi¬ 
zens, fliould give up a third part of their lands, in order to 
obtain Lome new inhabitants. Others on the contrary refufed 
with equal warn^th, either to relinquish their pofleflions, or 


confent>that the 


of the city lhould be leflened 


But 


the chief and moft important fubjed of their contefts was a 
new body of Laws, framed for their ufe by Prytanis, a Peripa¬ 
tetic of diftingoiftied eminence, who. was fent to them for that 

purpofe 
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purpofe by Antigonus. Aratus employed all the methods that 
feemed likely to be mod: effectual for calming thefe d i ford ers, 
and at’ lafl accomplifhed his defign. Their diflenfions w>6re 
all compofed : ahd the conditions of the agreement engraved 
upon a Column, which was eredled near the altar of Veda 
at Omarium. He then went from Megalopolis, to be prefent 
in the Council of the Achaean dates: having left the mer¬ 
cenaries tb the care of Lycus a citizen of Phane ; who, 1 'on 
account of the contributions which his city had advanced for 
the ufes of the war, dood the next in authority and command, 
after the Achaean Pnetor. 



The Eleans, diflatisfied with Pyrrhias, invited 
who was alfo an iEtolian, to be their General. Euripidas, 
having waited till the Achaeans were aflembled together to 
hold their general Council, began his march at the head of 
two thoufand Foot and flxty Horfe, and pafling through the 
Pharaean didridt waded all the country as far as to the borders 
of the iEgian territory; and when he had gained an immenfe 
booty, he retired towards Leontium. But Lycus, being in¬ 
formed of what had happened, marched away with diligence; 
and falling fuddenly upon the enemy in their retreat, he killed 
four hundred of them, and took two hundred prifoners; 
among whom were fome officers of eminence, Phyffias, An- 
tanor, Clearchus, Androlochus, Evanoridas, Aridogiton, Ni- 
cafippus, Afpaflus. He became mader alfo of their arms, 
and all their baggage. About the fame time the commander 
of the Achaean fleet fleered his courfe to Molycria, and return¬ 
ed again with near a hundred flaves. From thence, failing 
towards Chalcia, and being there attacked by fome vefl'els of 
the enemy, he took two long barks with all their men. He 
took alfo a fmall frigate, completely equipped, near Rhium in 
iEtolia. This fuccefs, which happened at the fame time upon 
land and fea, fpread fo great a plenty both of money and 
proviflons through the Achfcan. army, that the troops were 

now 
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now fully afliired that their ftipends would be regularly paid, 
and the cities alfo began to hope, that they no longer fhould 
be loaded with contributions for the war. 

About the time of thefe tranfa&ions, Scerdilaidas, being in- 
cenfed againft king Philip, becaufe fome part of the fum, 
which this prince had engaged to pay to him, remained un- 
difcharged, fent away a fleet of fifteen fhips, defigning to re¬ 
cover by furprize and fraud the money that was due. Thefe 
Veflels nrft fleered their courfe to Leucas; and being received , 
into the port as friends in confequence of the late alliance, 
they committed indeed, through want of opportunity, no other 
hoflilities in the place: but when Agathynus and Caflander, 
citizens of Corinth, came and caft anchor, as friends alfo, in 
the harbour, with four (hips which belonged to Taurion, they 
immediately attacked them in direcfl: breach of the alliance, 
and having taken both the captains and their veflels, fent them 
away to Scerdilaidas. After this exploit, they directed their 
courfe to Malea, pillaged many veflels in their way, and car¬ 
ried the merchants into flavery. 

As the feafon of the harveft now approached, and Taurion 
bad neglected to fecure by a fufficient force the frontiers of 
thofe cities, which have before been mentioned, Aratus drew 
together a fele& body of troops, to cover and fupport the Ar- 
gians, who were employed in gathering in their corn. About 
the fame time alfo, Euripidas began his march at the head of 
the Eleans, with defign to ravage the lands of the Tritaeans. 
But when Lycus and Demodocus, who commanded the 
Achaean Cavalry, were informed that thefe troops had quitted 
their own province, they aflembled all the forces of the Pa- 
traeans, Dymaeans, and Pharaeans, together with the merce¬ 
naries, and refolved to make incurfions into the Elean terri¬ 
tory. Advancing therefore as far as to the town called Phyx- 
ium, they fent away the cavalry and light-armed forces to 
wafte the country, having at the fame time concealed their 

3 heavy- 
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heavy-armed troops in ambufcade in the neighbourhood of the 
town. The Eleans ran together from every part to attack the 
pillagers ; and as thefe retired before them, they began alfo to 
purfue with eagernefs. But Lycus, with the troops that were 
placed in ambufcade, fuddenly arofe and charged the foremoft 
of them. The Eleans, upon the firft appearance of theie 
heavy-armed forces, immediately turned their backs and fled. 
About two hundred of them were killed in the place, and 
eighty taken prifoners ; while the Achaeans retreated with their 
booty, without any lofs. About this time, the commander 
alio of the Achcean fleet made frequent defcents upon .ZEtolia, 
in the neighbourhood of Calydon and Naupa&us; plundered 
all the coaft; and twice defeated the troops that were fent 
againft him. He took prifoner alfo Cleonicus, a citizen 
of Naupa&us. But becaufe he had formerly been connected 
with the Achaeans by the ties of hofpitality, inftead of being 
fold together with the reft, he was difmifled, within a ftiort 
time afterwards, without any ranfom. About the fame time 
alfo, Agetas the iEtolian Praetor, having aflembled all the 
forces of the country, ravaged the whole provinces of Acarna- 
nia and Epirus: and when he had accomplifhed all that he 
had deftgned, he returned back again, and difmifled the /Eto- 
lians to their feveral cities. The Acarnanians on the other 
hand made an incurfton into the neighbourhood of Stratus. 
But becaufe their troops were on a fudden feized with a Panic- 
Terror, they were forced to return back again with fome dif- 
grace, though not with any lofs. P'or the inhabitants of Stra¬ 
tus, being apprehenftve that their intention was to draw them 
into an ambufcade, feared to follow them in their retreat. 

About this time, a piece of feigned treachery was pra&ifed 
in Phanoteus, in the following manner. Alexander, who was 
intruded by king Philip with the government of Phocis, form¬ 
ed the deftgn of furprizing the /Etolians, and employed for 

that purpole Jafon, who commanded under him in Phano¬ 
teus, 


/ 
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teus«. This Officer, having fentfome meffengers to Agetas the 
iEtolian Pr^tQr, engaged to Surrender to-him the citadel of 
the. pity* The i agreement foon was fettled, and: confirmed 
alfo by { the accuftomed oaths. On the appointed day, Agetas 
advanced with his array in the night into the neighbourhood 
of Phanoteus: and having fele&ed a hundred of the braveft 
of his troops, he fent them away to take poffeffion of the cita¬ 
del* and concealed the reft at fome diftance without the walls. 
Ip ithe mean while Alexander, with a fufficient body of troops, 
ftpod in readinefs within the city ; and as foon as Jafon, a- 
gi;eeably to his Oath, had introduced the hundred /Etolians 
into the citadel, he (hewed himfelf and fell upon them, fo 
that they were forced immediately to furrender ( . Agetas, as 
foon as the day appeared, perceived what had happened, and 
retreated back again with his forces; having been taken in a 
fnare, not unlike to thofe, which himfelf had often pra&ifed 

againft others. ~ • 

About the fame time alfo, Philip reduced Bylazora, the 
largeft city of all Paeonia, and which commanded like- 
wife thofe defiles, that led from Dardania into Macedon. By 
this, conqueft therefore he was freed from all farther apprehen- 
fipns, with regard to the people of that province. For as 
long as he fhould remain mafter of this city, it would be 
fcarcely poffible that they fhould make incurfions into his 
kingdom. When he hadfecured the place by a fufficient gar- 
rifon, he fent away Chryfogonus, to draw together with 
all, jdiligence . the forces of the upper Macedon: and himfelf, 
taking with him the troops that were in Bottia and Amphaxis, 
began his march and came to Edefa. And being in this place 
joined by; Chryfogonus, he advanced with all his army; and 

having on the fixth day paffed beyond Lariffa, and continued 
his march all night with the greateft hafte, he arrived near Me- 
litaea about break of day, and began immediately to fcale the 

city.. The inhabitants, who were wholly unprepared againft 

this 
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this accident, were fo ftruck with confternation, that they 
might Toon have been reduced with little difficulty. Biitbe-* 
caufe the ladders were too ffiort, the King failed in the attempt.' 

Among all the faults into which the leaders of an army afe 
at any time betrayed, there are none that more juftly deferve 
our cenfure, than that which was now committed. For how- 
can thofe Generals be excufed, who, without having taken 
any due precaution, without meafuring the walls, and rocks, 
and other places by which they defign to approach a city, ruffi 
blindly on to the attack ? Or can thofe on the other hand be 
thought lefs worthy of reproach and blame, who, when they 
have, informed themfelves of the height and dimenfions of 
thefe objects, leave to any perfons, whom chance fhall offer, 
the care of preparing the ladders, with all the other neceflary 
inftruments: thofe inflruments which, though they may in¬ 
deed be framed by a moderate degree of fkill, are yet of the 
utmoft importance in their ufe ? For in things of this kind 
nothing that is neceflary can be omitted, without fome lofs. 
The neglect indeed, how fmall foever, will immediately be 
followed by it’s punifhment. For either in the very time of 
the attack, the braveft of the troops are loft: or when they 
are forced to defift from their defign, and to retire before an 
exulting enemy, who defpifes their ineffectual efforts, they are 
then expofed to a ftill greater danger than before. The truth 
of this remark might be fhewn from numberlefs examples. 
Fpr among all that have failed in fuch attempts, the greater 
part have either periflied in the place, or been involved in the 
utmoft hazard and diftrefs, while few on the other hand have 
been able to efcape with fafety. It muft alfo be acknowledged 
that;,fuch attempts, efpecially when fruftrated, draw after them 
diftruft and hatred; and afford ftanding and a publick admo 
nition, mot to thofe only that are prefent, but to all who hear 
of, the event, to fecure themfelves effectually againft fuch ene¬ 
mies. : !rhofe therefore, who are intrufted with the conduct 
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of affairs, ought never to engage in fuch defigns, unlefs the 
means that are required for carrying them into execution have 
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all fir ft been regulated with the niceft care. With regard to 


,| j ' 'O i ' • ‘ 

the meafure and conftru&ion of ladders and other inftruments, 
there is a method for it, which is both eafy and infallible. But 
we muft now proceed in our narration: and fhall take perhaps, 
at fome future time, occafion to refume this fubje&; and ex¬ 
plain the manner in which fuch enterprizes may be conduced, 
with the beff affurance of fuccefs. 


* I i l • * 


mca 


The King, when he thus had failed in his defign, went and 

near the river Enipeus, and drew together, from 



f^iffa and the other cities, all the ftores, which he had col- 
Ip&ed during the preceding winter, in order to form the fiege 
of! Thebes in Phthiotis; for the chief defign and purpofe of 
his prefent expedition was to render himfelf matter of this 


place. 


The city of Thebes is fituated near the fea, at the 



diftance of three hundred ftadia from Tariffa, and commands 

Tfieffaly and Magnefia; thofe parts efpecially of the 
latter Province which lie contiguous to Demetrias; and in 

the former, the diftri&s of Pharfalus and Pherae. With this 

J ' * 1 ' • “ ^ ^ ^ 

the ^tolians,. who yvere at this time, in poffeffion 


aqyan^ge, 



qf the city, fell frequently ,with great fuccefs upon the neigh 

country, and occafioned no fmall lofs to the people 
of Demetrias and Pharfalus, and even to thofe of Lariffa like- 
wife; for, tficy ofen extended their incurfions as far as to the 
plain Amyriqum. Philip therefore, having refolved to employ his 

utrnoft-efforts, j tp become matter of the place, brought toge¬ 
ther a hundred and fifty Catapults, with twenty-five Machines 
jfqr,, ^hrp'ying ftones, and having divided his army into three 

lodged himfelf in the neareft pofts. The firft 
divifipn incamped near Scopium; the fecond, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Heliotropium ; and the laft was feated upon a 
hill which overlooked the city. He fortified the fpace alfo 

lhat jvas between the camps, with an intrenchment and a 

double 
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double palifade; and with towers of wood, placed at! the 
diftance of a hundred paces from each other, and fccured 
By a fufficieht guard. And when he had collected 
all thb ftores, and completed the preparations that were 



c 


effary 


ordered the machines to approach, and beg 


his 


againft the citadel. During the three firft days, the be 



fieged refilled all his efforts with fo great bravery and firmnef 
that the Works were not much advanced. But when * 

1 J \ 

tinual fkirmifhes, and the darts that were difcharged without 
any intermiffion, had deflroyed or wounded great numbers of the 
inhabitants, they then fiackened in their ardour, and afforded 
leifure to the Macedonian miners to begin their work. But 
filch was the difficulty of the ground, that after nine day 
tinued labour, they were fcarcely able to approach nei 
walls. 


> *1 


As they perfifted however in the talk by 


with 


any refpite either by day or nigl 


courfe of 


days more they had Undermined the wall to the length of two 
hundred paces, and placed props of timber under it. But thefe 
in a fhort time funk beneath the weight; fo that the wall fell 
down, even before the Macedonians had fet fire to the wood. 
They then cleared away, with the greateft diligence, the ruins 
of the breach, and were juft ready to advance to the affault, 
When the befieged were ftruck with terror and furrendered. 
By this conqueft the king not only fecured both Theffaly and 
Magnefia againft the incurfions of the iTtolians, and deprived 
that people of their accuftomed booty, but at the fame time 
alfo convinced the troops, that if they had failed in the fiege 
of Pal&a, the treachery of Leontius had been alone the caufe 
of their mifearriage, and that he had juftly punifhed him with 
death. Being thus become mafterof the place, he ordered the 
inhabitants to be fold for ilaves; and having filled the city 
likewife with a colony from Macedon, he changed the name 
of it from Thebes to Philipr 


About this time, fome embafladors arrived 


A 


again 


from 


2 


Rhodes 
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Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, and from Ptolemy, to mediate 
a peace, Philip, having repeated to them the anfwer which 
h$ had,made before, that he was heartily difpofed to embrace a 
peace; ordered them to go and inform themfelves, whether the 
feptiments of the iEtolians were the fame. But in reality he 
was not in the leaft follicitous with refpeft to peace ; but ra¬ 
ther was inclined to purfue the courfe that was before him. 
Having received notice therefore, that Scerdilaidas infefted the 
feas round Malea, and pillaged all the merchants ; and that 
fome even of his own veffels had been attacked in the port of 
Leucas in contempt of treaties, he immediately equipped twelve 
decked fhips, eight open barks, and thirty biremes, and 
fteerpd his courfe through the Euripus. His intention was, to 
furprize the Illyrians, and to give an early and effectual check 
to, the infolence of thofe pirates, that he might then be able 
to refume with vigour the war againft the iEtolians, which 
Was {till the object of his chief attention, becaufe he was at this 
time ignorant of all that had paffed in Italy. For while he 
Was employed in the liege of Thebes, the Romans were de¬ 
feated in Tyrrhenia by Annibal. But the news of that battle 
had, not yet arrived in Greece. 

The Illyrian barks had retired however from thofe feas, 
before the King was able to arrive. Having call anchor there¬ 
fore in the port of Cenchreae, and ordered, that the decked 
fhips fhould fail round Malea to /Egium and Patras, he drew 
tjie reft, of his veffels over the Ifthmus, and commanded them 
tfi take, their Ration in the harbour of Lechaeum ; while him- 
fejf went; from thence to Argos, together with his friends, to 
be prefent at the Nemean Games. 

As he was fitting there, to behold the combats, a Courier ar¬ 
rived from Macedon, with the news, that the Romans had 
been defeated in a great battle, and that Annibal was now the 
mafter of all the open country. Philip immediately fhewed 
his. letters to Demetrius of Pharos, but to none befides ; and 

cautioned 
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cautioned him to be filent. Demetrius feized the occafion, 
and prefled the King to put an end at once to his war againft 
the-ditolians ; that he might be able to employ all his forces 
to reduce Illyria, and from thence to pafs afterwards into 
Italy. He reprefented to him, “ that the States of Greece,, 
as they were now well pleafed to comply with all that was im- 
pofed, would be ready likewife in all future times to receive 
his laws, and pay an intire fubmiflion to his will : that'the 
Achaeans were by inclination ftrongly fixed in all his interefts ; 
and that the iEtolians,, deterred by the misfortunes that had 
happened to them in the prefent war, would fear to engage 
in any new defigns againft him: that his pafling into Italy 
would in effect be the firfl and moft important ftep towards 
the conqueft of the world : that fuch an enterprize belonged 
to none more properly than to himfelf: and that the time 
alfo for it was now moft feafonable, in which the Romans had 
been defeated with fo great a lofs.” This difcourfe did not: 
fail to make a very quick and deep impreflion upon the King; 
young as he then was, and fortunate in all his projects; bold 
and enterprizing in his nature ; and defcended alfo from a 
houfe, whofe Princes always had conceived the hope of being 
able to acquire the fovereignty of the world. 

In a fhort time therefore, though he had fhewn, as we have 
laid, his letters only to Demetrius, he aflertibled together all 
his friends in Council, and demanded their opinions with 
refpe& to a peace with the ^Etolians. Aratus was by ilo 
means averfe to peace ; for he thought that all things might 
be now accommodated with fome advantage to themfelves,. 
becaufe they were fuperior in the war. The King therefore, 
not expe&ing the return of thofe embafladors who had been 
employed to mediate a peace, deputed to the iEtolians Cleb- 
nicus of Naupa&us ; who, from the time in which he firfl 
was taken, had ftill remained near the King, waiting for the 
AflTembly of the Achaean States. He then left Corinth, and 

advanced. 
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advanced with his fleet and army towards jEgium. And when 
he arrived at Laflon, that he might not lhew too great an 
eagernefs to put an end tb the war, he attacked and ftormed 
a ifortrefs that was built upon the ruins of that city $ and 
threatened alfo to -make an incurlion into the Elean territory. 
But afterwards, when Cleonicus had returned twice or thrice, 
and the iEtolians were earneft to obtain a perfonal conference, 
he refolved to comply with their requeft; and having put a 
flop to all hoftilities, fent couriers to the cities of the allies, 
defiring them to depute fome perfons, to deliberate with him 
concerning the conditions of the peace. He then went and 
incahiped with his afmy near Panormus, a port of Peloponne- 
fus* which lies op polite to Naupa&us, and there waited the 
arrival of the deputies. But before they were aflembled, he 
palled over to Zacynthus, and having regulated certain mat¬ 
ters in that ifland which required his prefence, he returned 
back again to Panonnus. 

When the deputies arrived, the King fent away Taurion 
and Aratus, with lome others that were prefent : who, when 
they had joined the iEtolians at Naupa&us, and had feen, in 
one Ihort interview, that they were earneftly inclined to peace, 
returned again without delay, and brought alfo with them 
fome embafladors from the iEtolians, who prelfed the King 
to pafs over to them with his army, that the conferences might 
be held face to face, and all difputes more eaflly be accom¬ 
modated. Philip yielded to their follicitations, and having 
embarked his troops, failed over to -dstolia, and incamped at 
the diftance of about twenty ftadia from Naupa&us. And 
having thrown up an intrenchment round his camp and vef- 
fels, he waited there till the conferences fhould begin. The 
iEtolians all met together, without their arms, at the diflrance 
of two ftadia only from the camp, and from thence fent their 
deputies to the conference. The King propofed to them* by 
the embafladors of the allies, as the flrft condition of the 

Peace, 






Peace, that they Ihould keep on all (ides'what. they then pof- 
lefled. To this the ^tolians readily consented. With re^ 
gard to other points, there were afterwards frequent depytac¬ 
tions and debates j the greater part of which were of ftieh 
fmall importance, that they need not be particularly men¬ 
tioned. But the Difcourfe, which was made by Agelaus of 
Naupa<ftus, in prefence of the King and of the embafladors of 
the Allies, at the time of the firft interview, was fuch as well 
deferves to be related. 

He faid then, “ that it feemed to be a point of the great- 
eft moment, that the States of Greece fhould now at laft all 
refolve to lay afide their mutual wars and contefts, and efteem 
it as the greateft happinefs which the Gods could give, if they 
once could be induced to unite together in heart and fenti- 
ments, and taking each other by the hand, like men that are 
obliged to ford a dangerous ftream, join all their ftrength to 
(land againft the attacks of foreign enemies, and fecyre their 
cities and themfelves from falling a prey to any barbarous peo¬ 
ple. That though fuch an union might perhaps, in all it’s 
parte, and for any long continuance, be found impra&icable, 
it was however highly neceflary, that at leaft in this con¬ 
juncture they Ihould all ftand firm in one agreement, and join 
in common meafures for the common fafety. That in order 
to be well allured of this neceflity, they might only turn their 
eyes upon the greatnefs of thofe armaments, that were at this 
time in the field, and the importance of the War in which the 
Powers abroad were now engaged. That all who were pof- 
feffed of even a moderate portion of difcernment in the af¬ 
fairs of policy, muft be able clearly to perceive, that the con¬ 
querors in this war, whether the Carthaginians or the Ro¬ 
mans, would never reft contented with tfie fovereignty of Si¬ 
cily and Italy, but go on to fpread wide their victories, and 
extend their acquifitions beyond all juft and reafonable bounds. 
He conjured them therefore with the greateft earneftnels, and; 
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Philip above all the reft, to fecure themfelves in time againft 
the impending danger. That with regard .to Philip, this fe- 
curity might mod, effectually be obtained,. if inftead of 
weakening, as he had hitherto done, the ftrength and forces 
of the Greeks, he rather would regard them all as the mem¬ 
bers of his own Body, and attend to the fafety of their pro¬ 
vinces with no lefs vigilance and care, than if they were in 
truth the natural and proper parts of his own dominions. That 
by fuch a conduct the Greeks would all be fixed unalterably in 
his interefts, and ready to afiift him in his proje&s : and that 
by this attachment to him, . not lefs weighty than fincere, all 
ftrangers would efte&ually be deterred from forming any de-: 
figns againft his kingdom. That if this Prince however was 
eager to be employed in adion, let him. turn his eyes towards 
the Weft, and obferve what pafled in Italy. That by a wife 
and diligent attention to all that now fhould happen in that 
country, he might find at laft perhaps fome fair occafion for 
opening to Himfelf the way to Univerfal Empire. That the 
condition of the prefent times feemed greatly to encourage 
fuch a r hope. He preffed him therefore to lay afide all farther 
thoughts, of conteft. or diflenfion with the Greeks ; and above 
all things, to be careful not to lofe the power of making war 
upon them, or of concluding peace, whenever himfelf fhould 
ehoofe. For if, continued he, this Cloud, which is now 
feen hovering in the Weft, fhould at laft fettle and difcharge 
itfelf .upon the provinces of Greece, how greatly do I fear, that 
an end will.be put at once both to our wars and treaties, and 
jtoall thofe chilaifh contefts in which we are now fo wantonly, 
engaged: and that all of us muft then be forced to implore it 
as a blefling from the Gods, that we may be permitted to enjoy- 
the power of taking arms againft each other, and of laying 
them down again, as we fhall judge it to be moft expedient; 
or in a Word, of fettling any of our differences by our own 
decifion.” 


This 
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This Difcourfe filled all the allies with a ftrong defire 1 of 
peace. Philip' efpecially was deeply affe&ed by thofe ffeiiti- 
ments, that were fo perfectly adapted to his own defigris, and 
to the temper into Which Demetrius had already railed him. 
As Toon therefore as they had fettled the conditions, ahd rati-' 
fied the treaty, they all returned again, with peace, to theit 


efpe&ive 


Thefe 


happened in the third 


year of the’ hundred-fortieth Olympiad *. the defeat of the 
Romans in Tyrrhenia ; the Battle between Ptolemy and An- 

and the conclufion 

iEtoliahs. 

which the affairs of Greecd 

For 


gainft 


tiochus for the lovereignty of Coele-ly 
of the war of Philip and the Achaeans 
This therefore was the time 

were now firft connected with thofe of Italy and Afric 
after this period, Philip and the States of Greece no longer 
regulated their defigns, either with refpedt to war or peace , 1 
by the condition of their own country, but all turned their 


eyes to Italy, to find there the mark by which all their Coun- 
fels were to be directed. The people of Afia likewife, ahd of 
thelflands, foon followed the example : and from this time, 
whenever they had any caufe of diffenfion and complaint 
againft Attalus or Philip, inftead of imploring aid from An- 
tiochus and Ptolemy, inftead of paying any regard to the 
South and Eaft, they oh the contrary fixed their whole atten¬ 
tion upon the Weft, and fometimes fent embaffadors to the 
Carthaginians, and fometimes to the Romans. The Romans 


the other hand deputed likewife 


embafiy into Greece 


Fdr as they well knew the bold and enterprizing fpirit of Phi 


Hp 


they were filled 


Prince would take advantage alfo of 


no fmall apprefienfions, that this 


and add a nbw 


embaraffment to the difficulties in which they already 

involved. , 

Thus then have we (hewn, agreeably to our firft defi« 


what 


in 


what 


and from what caufes 


at 

af¬ 


fairs of Greece were firft conneded with thofe of Italy and 
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As foon . therefore as we fliall have continued the 


tnmfaftions of the Grecian Hiftory, to the time in which the 
Roman* w^e f 4e^ted, in the Battle of Capnze, jmd at whjph 

e broke off our relation, of the war in Italy, we fhall then 



As foon as the war was ended, the Achajans chofe Timoxe- 

nu$ for their Praitor, and, with the reft of the people of Pe- 
lpppnnei^s, returning to their own proper laws and cuftoms, 
and ordinary courfe of life,, began to refume the care of their 
eftates, to cultivate their, lands, and to reftore again the fa ori¬ 
fices, publick games, and all the other rite3 that \yere peculiar 
tq itheir country, and which, among the greater part, had al- 
moft funk into oblivion, through the long continuance of thofe 



wars, jn which they had been fucceftively engaged. For I 
ltpow not whence it happens, that the people orfeloponnefus, 

whofeetn of all men mo ft ftrongly inclined by nature to culti¬ 
vate the foft arts of peace and focial life, have lefs enjoyed 

v than almoft any nation of the world, at leaft 
in ancient times. They rather indeed have been, as the Poet 
Euripides expreffes it, 

• I ' • 

Vex’d with perpetual toils, and ceafeleft war. 

♦ • # • 

The caufe however, to which this evil fortune muft be aferi- 

bed, may be foijnd alfo in their nature. For being paflion- 
£tely foi^d of freedom, and eager to retain the fupreme com¬ 
mand, they choofe to have recourfe continually to arms, ra¬ 
ther than yielda ftep to any rival power. The Athenians, on 
the contrary, no fooner were delivered from their apprehenfions 
of the Macedonians, than they began to be perfuaded, that 
the freedom of their State was now ftcurely fixed upon a firm 

. Refufmg therefore any more to bear a part 

rs of Greece, and fubmitting themfelves without re- 

ferve to the guidance of Micyon and Euryclidas, they decreed 

iinraode- 
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immoderate honours to all the Kings, efpecially to Ptolemy; 
and, through the indfleretion of thole magiftrates, con fen ted, 
withou t reftraint or fliame, to every ford id a<ft of n ‘ 
and carried their adulation to fo great excefs, that it exceeded 
even all the bounds of decency. r 

Not long after this time, Ptolemy was engaged in wat againft 
the people of his own kingdom. In arming the ^Egyptians for! 
the war againft Antiochus, he had a&ed wifely indeed with 
refpebt to the prefent times : but with regard to the future*, 
this meafure was attended with moft pernicious conferences. 
For the people, elated by the Vi&ory which they had gained 
at Raphia, began to reject with haughtinefs the orders of the 
King: and being perluaded that they had ftrength fufRcieht 
to regain their liberty, they now waited only for a Chief, to 
go before them in the attempt which they already had con¬ 
certed, and which not long afterwards was carried into exb- 
cUtion. 

Antiochus, having made great preparations during the win¬ 
ter, as foon as the fummer approached pafled beyond mount 
Taurus, entered into an alliance with King Attalus, and be¬ 
gan his war againft Achaeus. 

The iEtolians were at firft well pleafed, that they had put 
an end to a war, which had proved fo contrary to all their 


hopes. 


They chofe therefore for their Praetor Agelaus of 


Naupa&us, by whofe zeal and pains the peace had chiefly- 
been concluded. Yet fcarcely any time had pafled, when they 
fell again into difeontent and murmurs, and threw out bitter 
reproaches againft this Magiftrate ; who, by having made the 
peace not with any Angle people, but with all the States of 
Greece, had cut oft at once all the means of plunder to which 
they had been accuftomed, and had left them deftitute of 
every hope. But Agelaus fupported their unjuft cdmplaints 


with fo great firmnefs, that he reftrained the madnefs of their 
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inclinations, and forced them, even againft their nature, to 
be quiet. 

K,ing Philip, after the conclufion of the peace, returned by 
fea to Maeedon : and being informed that Scerdilaidas, ufing 
ffill the fame pretence, upon which he had before furprized 
fome yeffels at Leucas, had now pillaged a little town of Pela- 
gpqia, called Piffaeum ; and in Daffaretis, had received upon 
terms of treaty the cities of Phaebajis, Antipatria, Chryfon- 
dion r[ and Gertuns; and that he had ravaged a confiderable 
part of Maeedon, which lay upon the confines of thefe cities ; 
he, immediately began his march with a body of forces, in order 
tp, recover again thefe places, and to give, if poffible, an intire 
defeat to Scerdilaidas. For he judged it to, be above all things 
neceffary,. that he fliould fir.ft firmly fettle the affairs of Illy¬ 
ria, and by that means , obtain full leifure to purfue without re- 
ftraint his other projeds, and efpecially his expedition into 
Italy. For this defign was fo continually preffed upon him by 
Demetrius, that it not only filled his mind all day, but even 
by night became the fubjed of his, dreams. This earneftnefs 
however, with which Demetrius thus urged the King to tranf- 
port his forces into Italy, by no means fprung from, any defire 
tp advance the interefts of Philip : though this perhaps might 
be. admitted as a third, confideration in his mind. But as on 
the °ne hand he was himfelf inflamed with a ftrong and invete¬ 
rate hatred againft the Romans, fo he was perfuaded alfo on the 
other hand, that, if this projed fliould be carried into execu¬ 
tion, he fliquld be able to recover again the fbvereignty which 
he had loft in Pharos. Philip then, advancing with his army,, 
regained the cities that were juft now mentioned : and having 
taken alfo in Daflaretis, Creonium and Geruns:. upon the lake 
Lychnidia, Enchelanae, Cerax, Station, and Boii; in the, di- 
ftrid of the Caliccenians, Bantia; and in that of the Pyflan- 
tines, Orgyfus; he then ftnt his army into winter quarters v 

This 


♦ 
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This was the winter, in which Annibal, having ravaged all 

the nobleft parts of Italy, fixed his camp near Geranium in 

Daunia ; and in which the Romans alfo chofe for Confuls, 

Caius Terentius, and fiEmilius. 

* \ 

The King, while he remained in winter quarters, refledcd 
with himfelf^ that, in order more effedually to advance his 
projects, it would be neceflary to provide a naval armament, 
completely equipped : not with defign to carry on the war by 
fea againft the Romans, which he could fcarcely hope to 
do with any kind of advantage or fuccefs ; but that he might 
be able to tranfport his. forces from place to place, as.occafioii 
fhould demand, and fall upon the enemy before they could 
be informed of his approach. And as the veffels that were 
at this time ufed among the Illyrians feemed moft proper for 
this piirpofe, he refolved to build upon that model a hundred 
Barks ; and was the firft indeed of all the kings of Macedon,. 
that ever had engaged in fuch an undertaking. When the vef¬ 
fels were all finifhed and equipped, and the fummer began alfo 
to approach, he drew together his forces ; and having em¬ 
ployed a little time, to inllrud the Macedonians in the exer- 
cife of the oar, he failed out to fea, about the time in which 
Antiochus palled beyond mount Taurus: and fleering his 
courfe through the Euripus, and round the promontory Mu- 
lea,. he arrived near the iflands Cephallenia and Leucas, and 
waited at anchor there, attending to the motions of the 
Roman fleet. And when he was informed, that fome of 
their veffels, which had direded their courfe to Lilybaeum,. 
remained flill at anchor in that port, he again failed out to 
fea, and advanced with confidence as far as to thecoaft of Apol- 
lonia. But as he approached the mouth of the river Lous, 
which flows through that part of the country, a Panic Terror, 
not unlike to thofe which are fometimes feen in the armies 
upon land, fan fuddenly through all the fleet. For fome barks 
that had failed in the rear of all the reft, and had call anchor 

near 
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the ifland Safbn 


of the Ionian fea 


came 


by night to Philip, and informed him, that certain veflels, 
arriving from the Straits, had joined them near that illand, 
and acquainted them, that they had left at Rhegium fome 
Roman Quinquerernes, which were failing towards Apollo 


to a {lift Scerdilaidas. Philip therefore 


being 


pprehenfive 


that this fleet was juft ready to appear in fight, immediately 


weighed 


and dire<fted his courfe back again with 


both 


greateft hafte. And when he had continued his fligl 
by night and day, without any intermiflion, he arrived again 
the fecond day at Cephallenia ; and having in fome de¬ 


gree tefumed his courage, he caft 


and pretend 


ed, that fome affairs in Peloponnefus had forced him 


turn. 


But thefe fears were found 


laft 


be intirelv falfe and 


groUndlefs. It was true indeed, that Scerdilaidas, having been 



informed that Philip had equipped a naval armament 


doubting but that this Prince would foon 


and 

by fea 


and renew the war againft him, had implored fome fuccours 
from the Romans j who fent accordingly to his afflftance ten 
veflels, from the fleet which lay at Lilybaeum : and thefe were 
the fhips, that had been feen at Rhegium. But if Philip, 
inftead of being hurried into a rafh and inconfiderate flight, 
had waited the arrival of thefe veflels, he not only muft have 
gained an eafy victory againft them, but might alfo have ob¬ 
tained a moft fair occafion for reducing all Illyria. For the 
great progrefs and fuccefs of Annibal, with the battle which 
had been fought but juft before at Cannae, engaged at this 
time all the attention or the Romans. But the King, being 
ft ruck, as We have faid, by vain and fenfelefs apprehenfions, 
returned again with difgrace to Macedon, though not with 
any lofs. 

About this time alfb, a very memorable exploit was per¬ 
formed by Pruftas. The Gauls, who, on account of the high 

fame 
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fame which they had gained in arms, had been brought by 


Attalus from Europe 


aflift him in his war. againft Achseus 


having left the fervice of that Prince in the manner which vvc 
before have mentioned, committed horrid outrages and de¬ 
valuations in many of the cities of the Hellefpont, and at laft 


laid liege to Ilium 


But the people of Alexandria 


Troas 


fent againft them four thoufand men under the conduft of 


Themiftes, and forced them to raife the fieg 


And; having 


pted likewife their provifions, and defeated them in 


every project, they 


laft conftrained them 


abandon all 


province 


Being thus driven from Troas, they then feiz 


ed Arilba in the Abydenian diftridl; 
their incurfions, pillaged and infulted 


and from thence making 


that 


were 


near. Prufias therefore led an army 
field, and engaged them in fet battle. 


/ " ^ 1 

againft them into the 
The men were all de- 


ftroyed in the a&ion 


their wives and children fiaughtercd 


camp: and their baggage left a prey to the conquerors 


this great victory, the cil 
delivered from their fears 


By 


were inftru&ed for 


of the Hellefpont were at once 
and the Barbarians of Europe alfi. 


; defign of palling into Alia. 

Such then was the condition of aft 


time to come, not rafhly to engage 


Greece 


* • 

In Italy, after the defeat at Cannae 


Alia, and in 
e greater part 


of the neighbouring people joined themfelves to the Carthag 


we have already mentioned 


But 


now 


completed our relation of thofe tranfa&ions that happened i 
the hundred-fortieth Olympiad, we lhall here clofe this Book 
and in that which follows, after a fhort and fummary review 


of the events that have already been related, we lhall go on, 
agreeably to our defign and promife, to defcribe the form and 

conftitution of the Roman Government, 


* 
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ERRORS of the Prefs. 

* 

Page 2. line i£. </<?/*? ft. 

18. I, 5, this. rW his. 

67. 1. 21, tranfa&ing, r. tranfafted, 

69. 1. 3 3. dele they. 

163. I» 8. Caphya, r, Caphya;, 

247. 1. 18. after Annibal, infert t with one half of the troops. 

355' J5* thofe, r. thefe. 

464. 1. 4. figure, r. form, 
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